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The Fate “ a Treasure- Lown 
By Howard Pyle 


FLAMING tropical sky of abysmal blue, full of the heavy clouds of 

the torrid zone; a wonderful sea of sapphire and emerald, creaming to 

white upon coral beaches; huge mountainous islands, fringed with 

cocoa-palms and crowned with exotic verdure; stagnant lagoons where 

the mangroves cover the oozy mud with their dense lush-green foliage. 

and where a crawling venomous life moves obscurely beneathtthe snaky 

roots. Flaming heat; blazing light; teeming life; redundant color—and death 

lurking ever hidden in the slime of the rivers. Such is nature’s background to 

the life that one time filled the Spanish » stg with the drift that floated in 
broken fragments from the Old World to the New. 

Place here and there in this setting Y. amazing tropical luxuriance a semi- 

medieval Spanish town—walled and fortified, built of stone and cemented with 

concrete; place in these towns the old-time Spanish life of Charles or Philip, 
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blended with the life of another world; fill the streets and plazas with the 
figures of cowled priests, armed knights, swaggering soldiers, fair ladies 
hali veiled in mantillas, hidalgos in sober dress of silk or satin, traders, 
prelates, harlots, assassins, Jews, negroes, Indians—a multicolored human 
fabric wherein shall be woven all sorts and kinds of threads gathered 
together by fortune or misfortune into the web of a kaleidoscopic life, 
and you shall behold again an image of the old days when the Spanish 
Indies were in their glory. 


That time there floated upon the bosom of those tropical seas great 
fleets of slow-sailing galleons, carved, gilded, and painted—and around 
the fleet there moved protecting war-galleys—crawling, centipedelike, 
across the face of the water, with oars for legs, while rows of slaves 
tugged and hauled beneath the cracking whip of the driver, and the 
captain and his officers sat high up, beneath the awning of the poop, 
drinking spiced wine and smoking cigarros of tobacco. 

It was in such fleets as these that the gathered wealth of the Indies 
was drifted across the western seas to Spain, to fill its leaking coffers with 
a perennial stream from that wonderful New World of hidden mysteries 
and fabulous untold treasures. 

Perhaps one of the convoys lags from the rest of the fleet. There comes 
skimming out from behind the fringed headland a lean, low pinnace full 
of half-naked cutthroats—white, black, and yellow. It swoops down upon 
the derelict galleon like the kestrel upon the wild goose, and presently the 
hollow flaming space of sky and sea is filled with the uproar and 
tumult of battle—the rattle of musket-shots, the cracks of firelocks and 
pistols, the detonation of cannon, yells, shrieks, jeers, and curses. Clouds 
of pungent gunpowder smoke drift down the breeze, dissolving in the 
hot and reeking air, and under the cloud a crew of pirates swarm head- 
long over the rail and upon the deck of the galleon and finish what 
they have begun. Afterward the silence of the completed work. 

So those treasures of gold and silver and pearls and plate were gathered 
in by Spain. and snatched from her again by the old buccaneers who 
sailed the Spanish Main. 

A lonely island; a long strip of coral sand with combing breakers burst- 
ing upon it; a shining mass of treasure poured out upon a sail-cloth 
spread upon a beach; a circle of hungry-eyed, wolfish, unshaven, partly 
clad figures gathered about in the sunlight; the pirate chief standing 
over the booty—counting, adding, subtracting, parcelling. 

So the treasure was divided. 

Then the panorama of life shifts again, and you see another sort of 
town than those Spanish strongholds of stonework and masonry—a town 
of thickly clustered houses, built of boards or wattled twigs, besmeared 
with mud; a network of narrow filthy streets, each with a kennel down the 
middle full of stagnant slimy water; vultures brooding upon the ridge-poles 
in the sunlight, and a polvglot jabber of half a dozen languages making 
noisy the brothel and the ordinary beneath. Such were the buccaneer 
towns of Port Royal and elsewhere, and there would gather a conglomerate 
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nass of humanity, skimmed from the ecaldron of the devil’s brewing in 
half a dozen countries of the earth. Here, stewing together in the heat, 
pirates, priests, money-changers, rumsellers, sailors, landsmen, male and 
female, drink and dice and dance and sweat till death grips them and 
wrings the life out of them. 

In such stewpans of iniquity the buccaneers spent the treasure that they 
looted from the Spaniards. 


How incredible the story of the wealth that flowed from the West Indies 
to Spain in those old days! It reads like a fairy-tale. Half of Europe 
and that the richest half—poured its tribute into the treasury of Spain, 
vet it is estimated that one-third of the imperial revenue came to her from 
the West Indies. 

It has never been told how vast was the treasure that was emptied from 
the New World into the Old in those days—the glorious days of Spanish 
dominion. We can only judge of how great it was by collateral evidence. 
The booties of Cortez and of Pizarro are famous in annals of New World 
history. In them we have read how the soldiers of the former carried 
away only a small part of the treasures looted at Mexico, yet were so 
loaded down with stolen gold that, when they fell from the causeway 
into the lake in the memorable retreat from Mexico, they sank and 
drowned as though weighted with plummets of lead. Also we read how 
Pizarro exacted as a tribute for the liberation of the Inca Atahulpa 
gold that filled to the depth of several feet a room seventeen feet wide 
by twenty-two feet long, and which was valued at 1,300,000 pesos d’or— 
the equivalent of nearly $15,500,000 of our money. 

When Drake sailed the South Sea in the Golden Hind upon his piratical 
voyage of circumnavigation in the years 1577-9, and when he captured 
the Nuestra Senora della Concepcion (surnamed the Cacafuego, or Spit- 
fire) off Cape San Francisco, it took three days to transfer the treasure 
from the captured ship to his own. In that single haul there was realized 
a “purchase,” as it was called, of over twenty-six tons of silver, besides 
eighty pounds of virgin gold, thirteen chests of pieces of eight containing 
over a million in money, and an enormous amount of jewels and plate. 

Upon the evidence of John Drake we read that when the Golden Hind 
laid her course for England by way of the Cape of Good Hope, she was 
so heavily “ballasted” with pure silver that she “rode exceeding deep 
in the water.” 

In this connection it may be said that when Captain Drake went down 
from Plymouth to London to make his peace with the Queen because of 
this and other piracies, he took with him, by way of a peace-offering, 
a train of seven horses loaded with gold and silver plate and all his most 
precious jewels. 


There is hardly a stretch of twenty miles of coast anywhere along the 
Spanish Main that does not hold a traditional treasure-ship sunk in three 
or four fathoms of clear warm water. That such sunken treasure is not 
altogether apocryphal the writer can attest, for he himself has seen and 
handled the sand-worn remnants of gold that are still washed up from such 
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a wreck upon the white beach of the Bay of Darien—worn fragments 
of chain, shapeless lumps of bullion, eroded disks of what were one time, 
perhaps, the doubloons and moidores of Charles or Philip. 

Such stories as these are the flotsam and jetsam of fact that have drifted 
down the current of history from the wreck of the past to us of the present; 
they indicate to us some idea of the vast treasure that one time poured 
into Spain from the wonderful New World of two or three hundred 
years ago. 


Let there be given a condition of human society in which there is no 
law to restrain the lusts and the coneupiscences that lie hidden beneath 
the nether strata of the human soul; and given a boundless, incredible 
wealth of silver and gold to be had for the taking, with no more cost than 
a few human lives, a little blood, and maybe some smarting wounds, and 
the result is to be expected. 

Certain masterful men arose who taught the ecattle-thieves of Tortuge 
and Hispaniola how easy and profitable it was to turn pirate and rob 
the Spaniard, and thenceforth no plate-ship was safe from the buccaneers. 
All that was needed for such an oecasion was a good serviceable pinnace, 
a musquet, a bandoleer of cartridges—these and maybe the accompaniment 
of a sword and a dagger, and the outfit was complete. If the venture 
was fortunate you came back with your pockets full of money and 
nothing to do but to spend it, with no thoughts of the morrow; for there 
was plenty mere to be had when this was gone. So the buccaneers came 
into the field and thenceforth the treasure from the West had to be 
carried to Spain in the great plate-fleets before spoken of, guarded by 
war-galleys. 

The accumulated treasure thus shipped by fleet to Spain was first 
gathered into certain fortified strongholds, where it was held for trans- 
shipment. These reservoirs of treasure were two strongly walled and 
fortified cities commanding safe and ample harborage and guarded by 
armies of soldiers. One of these treasure-cities lay upon the west and 
the other upon the east of the dividing isthmus that stretches between 
the two oceans. The western reservoir was the old city of Panama; the 
eastern reservoir was the great fortified city of Carthagena—the Queen 
of the Indies. 

The ingathered wealth of the south seas was brought first of all to 
Panama. Then it was transported upon muleback and under strong guard 
of well-armed troops across the rocky passes of the monntainous isthmus, 
to the fortress of Porto Bello, near the mouth of the Chagres River. 
From Porto Bello it was shipped to Carthagena, within whose huge walls, 
defended by ample fortifications, it was believed to be safe from all assault. 

At Carthagena the great plate-fleets were made up, and, under convoy 
of large, well-armed war-vessels, sailed, richly laden, for Spain. 

The situation of Carthagena, singularly well chosen for defence, was 
an island, connected with the mainland only by fortified bridges and 
causeways. Before it lay an inner harbor so ample that all the fleets 
of Spain could easily have found anchorage therein. Beyond this harbor 
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lay an outer harbor, and between them was a narrow pass of water called 
the Boea Chica—a slender, tortuous channel through which the tide 
ran in and out with a torrential rapidity at every flow and ebb. This 
pass was defended by two fortresses of stone built after the best plans 
of fortifications of the day. The outer harbor was connected with the 
open sea by a wider pass called the Boca Grande, the channel of which 
was commanded by a fortress equally strong with the fortresses of the 
Boea Chica. 

The town itself was heavily walled with massive stone masonry, which 
stands to-day as it has stood, in defiance of the weather, through all 
the centuries that have passed. 

Such was the fortress of Carthagena. Its defences are said to have 
cost about $30,000,000, which, according to our modern computation of 
money, would probably read $300,000,000, if the usual equation of ten 
to one be accepted. 

So Carthagena was thought to be impregnable to assault, and so the 
Spanish treasure poured into its vaults for safety. 

Then came the war betwixt France and Spain, and the year of 
grace 1697. 


At that time the buccaneers of Hispaniola and Tortuga were in the 
height of their power. They had had great leaders and great success 
under those leaders. They had long since lost their original and distinctive 
characteristic of cattle-killers, and now, after two or three decades of 
piracy, had come to be very expert at that other trade in which money 
was to be got more easily and in greater abundance than by shooting 
wild cattle and drying their flesh. 

The buccaneer was a picturesque fellow when you regard him from 
this long distance away. He belonged to no country and recognized no 
kith or kin of human nationality. He spent his money like a prince, 
and was very well satisfied to live rapidly, even if in so doing his death 
should come upon him with equal celerity. He clothed himself in a pic- 
turesque medley of rags, tatters, and finery. He loved gold and silver 
ornaments—ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets, chains,—and he ornamented 
himself profusely with such gewgaws. He affected a great deal of finery 
of a sort—a tattered shirt or even a bare skin mattered not very much 
to him provided he was able to hide his semi-nakedness beneath some such 
finery as a velvet cloak or a sash of scarlet silk; patched breeches were 
not regarded when he had a fine leather belt with a silver buckle and a 
good sword hanging to it. And always there were a long-barrelled pistol 
or two and a good handy knife stuck in a waist-belt with which to com- 
mand respect. 

Such was the buccaneer of the seventeenth century. 


In the latter part of the year 1696—perhaps about the Christmas season 
—it began to be rumored among the buccaneers of Hispaniola that a 
great expedition was about to be undertaken by private French interests 
and with the knowledge of the French government, against some one of the 
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principal Spanish treasure-towns. It was not said just what town was to 
be attacked, but it was thonght to be Santo Domingo. 

By and by the rumor became a fact, and it was known that the com- 
mander or general of the expedition was to be M. le Baron de Pointis, 
an officer high in the French marine service. M. de Pointis was to come 
with a large fleet from France and the command of a small army of 
adventurers, with a sprinkling of regular troops 

Then came a call from M. de Casse, the governor of Hispaniola, for 
volunteers for the expedition. 

One can imagine the hubbub that followed among the buccaneers and 
the colonists. It was a new experience to go a-pirating in an expedition 
under sanction of the law. So recruits poured in, and were enrolled 
as fast as they arrived. And it was not under the name of buccaneers 
they enlisted. Henceforth they were called “ filibusters ”—for, after all, 
there is a great deal in a name. 

So came March in the year 1697, and one day the fleet of M. de Pointis 
approached the Cape of Francois and dropped anchor, and he and M. de 
Casse met together in consultation as to ways and means. 

At first the filibusters were on the qui vive to meet their general from 
France, but when they met him they were not pleased with him. They 
were used to a captain who would clap one upon the back and who was 
not above taking a drink with you upon occasion. M. de Pointis was a 
very different sort from this; he was proud and haughty and distant 
in his civilities—even if he could be said to be civil at all. And all the 
officers and all the gentlemen adventurers that he brought with him from 
France were equally unsocial in their habits. 

So from the very beginning there quickly grew to be two distinct parties 
in the expedition: the filibusters, who blustered noisily, swore a great 
deai and drank without limit; and the officers and adventurers, who 
ignored the filibusters with a remote indifference. 

However, thanks perhaps to M. de Casse, terms of agreement were 
drawn up and signed by the governor and the general. By virtue of this 
paper the filibusters were to share equally in the profits of the expedition 
with the French adventurers—a tenth part of the first million and the 
thirtieth part of the succeeding millions going to those actively engaged in 
the undertaking; the balance going to the patrons of the expedition at 
home. Thereupon, all being arranged, they went aboard, hoisted anchor, 
and set sail, laying their course for the southwest. And thereupon it was 
known that Carthagena was the objective of the expedition—Carthagena, 
the impregnable fortress, the Queen of the Indies! 


The fleet arrived off Carthagena on the 13th of April; on the 15th the 
filibusters were tumbled ashore through a heavy surf that capsized many 
of the boats and nearly drowned some ef the adventurers. 

They were then set to capture a high hill that stood a mile or so to the 
east of the city. On this mount, five or six hundred feet high, stands the 
fine Church of “Nuestra Sefiora de la Poupa, and the elevation com- 
manded the avenues and approaches of the land side of the city. The 
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object of seizing this advantageous position was to prevent the victualling 
of the city, and incidentally to prevent the inhabitants from carrying 
away any of the treasure therein gathered. 

This was supposed to be the most dangerous and arduous part of the 
expedition, and the filibusters were not a little affronted that M. de Pointis 
should have laid the entire burden of peril upon them so as to save his 
own men. However, the filibusters went about their work with their 
usual dash—and, after all, the danger amounted to nothing, for they 
took the hill handily enough upon the 17th, and without the loss of a 
single man. 

Meantime the fleet sailed around into the harbor, passed the defences 
of the Boca Grande, and began bombarding the forts of the Boea Chica. 
Here the Spaniards defended themselves only for a single day. Upon 
the 16th they surrendered at discretion, and the fleet sailed into the 
inner harbor. 
of the West Indies, the giory of Spain in the Western World, surrendered 
after a siege of only eighteen days, and apparently with little or no loss 
upon either side. The conditions of surrender were as follows: 

1. That all public effects and office accounts should be delivered to 
the captors. 


On the 3d of May the “impregnable” city of Carthagena, the Queen 


2. That merchants should produce their books and deliver up all money 
and effects held by them for their correspondents. 

3. That every inhabitant should be at liberty to leave the city or to 
remain, as he chose; and those who left should first deliver up all their 
property to the captors; that those who remained should declare, under 
penalty of entire confiscation, all the gold, silver, and jewels in their 
possession ; that one-half of this property so declared should be given up to 
the French, but that the other half should remain in the possession of the 
owners, and that thereafter they should be protected as subjects of France. 

In the face of such conditions one feels sorry for the poor inhabitants 
of Carthagena, but, at the same time, there is an element of the grotesque 
in the idea that the well-victualled, strongly walled, and thoroughly forti- 
fied city, whose defences cost what in our days would be equal to the sum of 
$300,000,000, should have surrendered after a siege of only eighteen days to 
a rag-tag army of cattle-hunters, colonists, needy adventurers, and a 
seattered handful of regular troops such as M. de Pointis commanded. 


M. de Pointis began the important business of collecting his tribute. 

In the first place he assembled the superiors of the convents and religious 
houses, telling them that churches and church property would be respected, 
but that they must give up all money in their possession. Next he ap- 
pointed M. de Casse as governor of the city to keep order whilst he did 
his work. Thirdly, he served notice that, upon pain of death, no filibuster 
or soldier shouid enter any house for the purpose of private pillage. 
Finally he proclaimed that all buried treasure should be confiscated in 
toio, and that any one who would give information leading to the dis- 
covery of such treasure should have a tenth part thereof as reward. 
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The result of this last proclamation was immediate. “ The hope,” says 


the records of the affair, “ of receiving a part, with the fear of bad neigh- 
bors and false friends, induced the inhabitants to be exceedingly forward 
in disclosing their riches, and Talleul, who was charged with receiving the 
treasure, was not able to weigh the plate and money fast enough.” 

It was all done in a very businesslike fashion. As the golden harvest 
poured in, the treasure was packed in boxes, sealed, and sent aboard the 
men-of-war of the fleet-—and no one knew how much was being gathered 
but M. de Pointis and Talleul. 

For a while the filibusters looked on, apparently without grasping the 
full significance of what was happening; then it began to dawn upon 
them to wonder how much of this treasure being packed so snugly on 
board the men-of-war would ever find its way back again into their 
pockets. After a while they began to grumble; then they began to growl; 
then they began to roar aloud with impotent rage. But M. de Pointis 
was master of the situation. 

After a while M. de Casse himself awoke to the anxieties of the situa- 
tion. He went to M. de Pointis, and asked, upon behalf of the filibusters, 
for some statement of the amount that was being collected. The general 
received him very coolly. “ M. de Pointis,” says the record, “ was desirous 
that he would not be at any trouble on that head.” At this, as might 
be expected, loud and angry words passed back and forth betwixt the 
governor and the general. At the end of the controversy, M. de Casse 
withdrew in a huff and went off and shut himself up in a house in the 
suburbs. He could not very well have followed any plan of procedure 
that would better have fitted the wishes of M. de Pointis. Thenceforth 
the general collected his treasure en masse, and that at a great rate—hand 
over hand without meddlesome interference from anybody. 

One can imagine the feelings of the filibusters at thus beholding their 
golden opportunity melting away before their very eyes. Nothing re- 
mained but to take a hand in the business themselves. Singly, at first, 
then in groups of two or three, then in parties of a dozen or more, they 
began a systematic looting of whatever M. de Pointis had left, or had not 
yet got hold of. The inhabitants, terrified by the danger of sack and ruin 
that menaced them, came to M. de Pointis, beseeching protection, but he 
was powerless to give them aid. We read in the records of this affair 
that the inhabitants resorted to the remarkable expedient of hiring some 
of the filibusters themselves to defend houses and property against others 
of their own company. 

Meantime this new phase of the situation seriously interfered with 
M. de Pointis’s business of collection, and he set himself in earnest to 
devise some means of abolishing the annoyance. 

Suddenly there came a report that ten thousand Indians were approach- 
ing the town from the mainland under Spanish leadership, with intent 
to lift the siege. The filibusters were ordered out to meet them as being 
better used to trailing the tropical forest than the French adventurers. 

They were gone for three or four days, but saw nor hide nor hair of a 
single Indian. Then they marched back again to Carthagena, to find the 
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gates of the city shut against them and well guarded by the few regular 
troops of the expedition and by cannon from the fleet. 

So they sat down without the gates for fifteen days, cursing, swearing, 
and kicking their heels. Meanwhile M. de Pointis went on with his 
business of gathering his golden harvest in peace and quietness. Day 
after day chests and boxes of gold and silver treasure went on board the 
war-vessels and were stowed away in safety, and the filibusters beheld it 
all, roaring with impotent wrath. At one time there was some question 
amongst them of attempting an attack upon the flag-ship (the Sceptre, 
of eighty-four guns), with the intention ot reimbursing themselves from 
the treasure that had been taken aboard of her. But they thought better 
of that adventure when cooler considerations came to them. So they 
were obliged to content themselves with sitting outside of the gates and 
swearing a vengeance which they had no means of executing. 

By the 25th of May M. de Pointis’s business was finished, and orders 
were given to embark with as little delay as possible; for news had come 
that a Dutch and English fleet was approaching. Further orders were 
issued to the filibusters that they should embark in their own vessels and 
be sure and keep with the rest of the fleet—if they could. 

Ai this point M. de Casse sent two of his principal officers to the general 
to demand that he should make a statement of the share of the booty 
that was to come to the filibusters. But by this time M. de Pointis had 
gone aboard the Sceptre, where he was safe, and whence he sent word to 
the officers of the governor that he was ill and could not see them, but 
that the share of the booty due to the governor and the filibusters was 
10,000 crowns, and that he sent his compliments to M. de Casse, and 
hoped that he would be well satisfied with the result. 

That night the French fleet slipped its moorings and sailed away, and 
the filibusters were left to shift for themselves, raging at being rebbed 
of their fair share of the adventure. 

M. de Casse counselled patience, and said that as soon as might be 
he would take the matter in hand and appeal to the French Admiralty 
Courts. This counsel, however, does not seem to have been at all palatable 
io the filibusters, who, perhaps, had no great appetite for a taste of the 
law. So they suggested a better plan—that they reenter Carthagena 
und squeeze from it what M. de Pointis had left. 

M. de Casse, who was, after all, a royal governor, deprecated any such 
plan, but the matter was now no longer in his own control, for the fili- 
busters, since M. de Pointis had left, were masters of the situation. So, 
on the 1st of June, M. de Casse sailed away to Hispaniola, and the fili- 
busters were left to shift for themselves. 

There they were in front of Carthagena, hardly a stiver the better for 
their adventure, but with the town still left from which to help themselves. 


So the filibusters returned to the city, which now lay entirely at their 
merey without even the dim shadow of M. de Casse’s authority as a pro- 
tection. What followed need not be written in full; what they did may 
better be imagined than told. It is not said how long they remained, but 
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it was long enough to hunt every odd corner for remnants of treasure that 
had been left behind. It is said that they even dug up the graves in their 
search. In the end, hearing further news of the approach of the Dutch 
and English fleet, they demanded a payment of 5,000,000 livres as the 
price of their departure without burning the town-—and, incredible as it 
may sound, they got their price. 

Then came news, brought by a pinnace, that the van of the Dutch- 
English fleet was in sight, and it was up anchor and away, scattering 
hither and thither as best they might. The war-vessels pursued them; 
some of the filibuster ships were captured, and some were sunk, but the 
greater part of them escaped in safety to Hispaniola. 

So fell Carthagena, the Pride of the Indies, and it never rose again 
even as a shadow of its one-time glory. The pride and power of Spain 
had already crumbled, and with them had crumbled the pride and power 
of their dependencies. Ichabod was written upon the walls of the Queen 
of the Indies, and now, in the place of that old-time life that once marched 
in mimie pomp of splendid Spain through its narrow streets, there dwells 
a mongrel] race of half-breeds impotent to lift itself above the lowermost 
strata of civilization and progress; now, instead of storehouses and 
treasure-houses filled with merehandise and rich with treasure-plate of 
silver and gold, are empty walls and hollow vaults. For, already tottering 
upon its pedestal, the filibusters delivered the last thrust that flung it 
headlong to the ground to crumble into fragments that shall never again 
be endowed with the glory of its former life. 


And how much treasure did M. de Pointis and the filibusters squeeze 
from that Spanish treasure-towr? There are no records, but one 
may approximate. 

For, after all, suit was instituted in the Admiralty Courts of France 
against the general and the adventurers, as M. de Casse promised should 
be done. At the end of the intricate law proceedings a decree was ob- 
tained in favor of the filibusters for 1,400,000 livres. To be sure, all of 
this or nearly all of this was swallowed up in lawyers’ fees, but still it 
stands as a record from which one may roughly estimate how great was 
the booty obtained in those twenty-one days. 

Allowing the million and a half of livres to he one-half of the total 
sum that fell to the share of the adventurers, allowing that this in accord- 
ance with the terms of agreement was one-thirtieth of the treasure taken, 
allowing for distortions of accounts, and adding to it all the 5,000,000 
crowns the filibusters had wrung from the Spaniards after de Pointis 
had left them, we have, as a very conservative estimate, that the booty 
amounted to upward of 100,000,000 livres. 

Allowing a proportion of ten to one in the value of money of that day 
and our own, and the prize of M. de Pointis according to present-day 
measurements of value would not have varied far from 1,000,000,000 
livres. 

So fell the treasure-town of Spain in the West Indies. 
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A Sacrament 


BY ELIZABETH 


HE summer afternoon was long and 
vivid. It not but 
had the happy temperature of an 

ideal day, not to be expected by the calen- 


was too warm, 


dar of the most capricious and the most 
may dare to say one of 
climates. Your 
his North- 
easterly and forgives his blizzard, adores 
Junes his Augusts, 
pardons his March, and flaunts his Octo- 
ber in the face of the world. 

This was a July Sunday, and the quite 
comfortable audience in the village meet- 


compelling, we 
the 
true 


respected of 
New-Englander 


most 
k ves 
ignores 


his and 


ing-house, having prepared for the auto 
da fé suitable to the oceasion, relaxed in 
their bony pews with the sense of physical 
relief which far to 
promising spiritual condition. 
Considered the 
few 


goes so create a 
westhetically, church 
illusions and attrac- 
tions; the white paint was blistering and 
peeling on its wooden anatomy; the light 
and heat beat through its unstained win- 
dows; it occupied a gravelly hilltop, in 
winter as bleak as the theology which the 
people had outgrown without knowing it, 
in summer as hot as the doctrine of 
eternal retribution to which the senior 
deacon and the heresy-hunter of the 
parish still adhered. The building, which 
had borne the suns and snows of a hun- 
dred bitter years, wore an expression of 
patient endurance. creditable to the re- 
ligion that it represented, and yet, some- 
how, touched by the spirit of the age at 
which it had arrived. The long, lean 
spire rising solitary against the hard sky 
had the aspect of enforced rather than 
voluntary loneliness; it seemed to cast re- 
proachful glances at the well-occupied 
graveyard behind the horse-sheds, — as 
those of a church which would have said 
to its departed worshippers: 

“You ean be buried and done with it. 
I was built of oak, and on honor, and I 
have to live and bear it all—your sins 
and your sorrows and your lack of sense, 


presented no 


STUART PHELPS 


your gossip and scandal, and your the 
ology; the way you treat your pastors 
and drive off your young men 
can be buried and done with it. 
no such luck for me.” 

This was on the outside, where, that 
afternoon, the young people of the parish 
loafed in the brambly graveyard or the 
shaded 


but you 
There’s 


in 
undertones, not to be overheard by the 
“members ” collected within. For inside 
the church it was four o’clock of a com- 
munion Sunday, and the elect of the faith 
were about to partake of the sacrament. 
“'There’s as many as sixty,” suggested 


sheds, flirting or gossiping 


a clean-faced boy who sat on a gray slab, 
sarcophagus-shaped, with a gentle girl be- 
side him; there was a bodiless cherub on 
the sarcophagus, green with moss and 
grim with age; the boy traced the cherub 
with his fingers. 

“T used to think it was an owl,” he 
said, “ when I was a little fellow.” 

3ut the girl smiled absently; she had 
a thoughtful look. 

“ Don’t you ever want to go too?” 
nodded toward the church. 

“T’ll go anywhere you say,” 
boy. “ You know I will.” 

“T like the way they look when they 
come out,” said the girl. “It ain’t the 
same’s when they go in.” 

“T like the way you look, all times,” 
replied the eyes of the boy. But his lips 
did not say it; they were restrained by 
the higher feeling of the girl; his nature 
followed her religious sense as instinct- 
ively as his gaze followed her motions. 
Religion was a mystery, like love, and one 
was no more sacred than another to him. 
The boy and girl sat contentedly among 
the dead. Life was before them, and joy; 
both seemed to them eternal; the graves 
and the brambles retreated from their 
observation like the sombre details on 
the margin of an _ illuminated page 


She 


said the 


whereon a passionate and happy lyric 
has been printed. 
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Inside the 





chureh it was 


Coc »] 
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and 


quiet. The light was now so late that it 
could not offend, and entered the long, 
unshaded western windows softly, as if 


it, too, had been a worshipper. 


The sum- 


mer air fluttered in and about like a flock 


of invisible birds; 


was a scent of flowers growing outside 


one had 
sense of wings against the face. 


almost 


the 


There 


perhaps a syringa, overripe; some shrub 
that had been planted in a pitiful at- 


tempt to soften 


the 


barrenness 


denied and unattractive Zion. 


For these were poor people, 


not.afford beautiful things. 
sense is expensive, my cultivated friend; 
it is better to keep it under, unless it can 


be gratified. 


of 


this 


and could 
The esthetic 


Perhaps better not to have 


any; there was now and then some one 


in the country parish who thought so 
for instance, the summer lady who had 


joined these plain people lately. 
She pitied that parish so that she dared 


let nobody know how much; all the 





ANYWHERE 


You 


SAY,’ 


star- 


SAID 





vation of it, body and soul, its ugliness 
and ignorance, its penury and pettiness 
yes, its pettiness most of all, because it 
was least the material of pity; so, too, its 
wilfulness and hardness, its complacency 
and stupidity, all the blots that poverty 
and remoteness and ecclesiastical bigotry 
dash in the noble face of faith. Perhaps 
most of all she pitied the minister. 

But she was not there that afternoon 
to pity anybody. Decorous Sabbatical 
glances aimed at her empty pew had al- 
ready made known to the worshippers 
that Mrs. Hermione Alford was not 
among them. 


She was conspicuous to 
them always 


by her efforts to seem like 
them, as much as by her difference from 
them; by her knowledge of a world which 
they had never entered: by the ease of it, 
the dress of it, and the candid ingenuity 
of its manner; by the conscientious, per- 
haps too elaborate, determination to make 
herself useful or beloved, which overtakes 
a person who has begun rather late in 
life to consider 
the natures or 
needs of others. 
Everybody in 
church knew 
that Mrs. Al- 
ford was not 
there, before 
the Rev. Dan- 
iel True came 
out from the 
minister’s room 
to open the 
service. 

The audience 
was small 
those of com- 
munion Sun- 
days always 
were,—but, by 
the standard 
of the parish, 
creditable to 
the faith, and, 
to the most in- 
experienced or 
sceptical eye, 
‘a group of peo- 
ple quite in 
earnest. 

Prominent 
among these 
was the senior 


THE Boy 
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deacon; he had a submerged air, not ex- 
pressive of his official importance; he had 
intentions; he 
sat humbly before the sacred table. 

The pew of the 
opposite the senior 
neither ap- 
peared to observe the 
other that afternoon. 
The heresy - hunter 
had one of the faces 
which 


creaking feet, and good 


heresy-hunter was 


deacon ; 


seem to have 
from 


the processes of evo- 


been omitted 


lution, a specimen 
left over from a pre- 
historic age; he had 
the eyes of a ferret 
and the mouth of .-a 
cod. The _heresy- 
hunter observed 
keenly, but inferred 
weakly; mental- 
ity was as chaotic 


his 


as his physiognomy, 
yet no more to be 
overlooked. He had 
influence, but 
not popular. He 
had more followers 
than friends. 

The widow of the 
last pastor sat in the 
pew immediately in 
front of Mrs. Al- 
ford’s. The widow 
was critical of the 
present Her 
wor- 
her, 

The min- 
widow was 
poor; perhaps 
the poorest member of a congregation fa- 
miliar with the filings of a lifelong econ- 
omy and the teeth of a biting penury. 

The minister’s widow wore a long 
crape veil, as rusty as an unblackened 
stove, and almost as thick. Her daugh- 
ter had large eyes, blue and melancholy; 
they had the childlike look which some 
women never outgrow and others try in 
vain to acquire; they lifted once when 
the pastor’s tall, slender height rose be- 
fore the people; then dropped sadly. 

The Rev. Daniel True beside 
the holy table. For such a scene, per- 


was 


pastor. 
daughter, who 
shipped _ beside 
not. 
ister’s 


was THE 


very 


stood 


HERESY-HUNTER 


haps for any scene, he was something of 
a memorable figure. He had the dignity 
of early middle life, but none‘of its signs 
of advancing His hair was quite 


age. 


black, and curled on his temples boyishly ; 


HAD MORE FOLLOWERS THAN FRIENDS 


his mustache, not without a worldly cut, 
was as dark as his hair, and concealed a 
mouth so clean and fine that it 
ethical mistake to cover it. He had 
sturdy shoulders, although not quite 
straight; they had the scholar’s stoop; 
his hands were thin, with long fingers; 
his gestures were sparing and significant; 
his expression was so sincere that its evi- 


was an 


dent devoutness commanded respect; so 


did his voice, which was authoritative 
enough to be a little priestly, and lack- 
ing somewhat in elocutionary finish, as 


the voices of ministers are apt to be, but 
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genuine, musical, persuasive, at moments 
vibrant with oratorical power. He had a 
warm eye and a lovable smile. He was 
every inch a minister, but he was every 
nerve a man. 

It was one of the parishes which do not 
keep their pastors, and Mr. True had al- 
ready been there eight years. His people 
could not estimate him, but they were at- 
tracted to him. 
It was not in the 
higher mathemat- 
ics that they 
should understand 
him, but some of 
them loved him, 
and most of them 
thought they did. 

It was not said, 
but it was always 
felt, about the 
Reverend Mr. 
True that he was 
afraid of nobody. 
The senior deacon 
and the heresy- 
hunter did _ not 
control their pas- 
tor. That awful 
tribunal, the 
church  commit- 
tee, which has 
wrecked the lives 
and weakened the 
consciences of so 
many  well-mean- 
ing clergymen, 
had no more ter- 
rors for this one 
than if he had 
been the editor of 
a popular maga- 
zine. He was as independent of parish 
polities as a sea-gull. The widow of his 
predecessor said this was because he was 
not married. 

He stood for some moments silently 
before his people that summer afternoon; 
he had an attentive and beautiful expres- 
sion, as if he listened for some command 
from the invisible Power in which he be- 
lieved. His white fingers reverently 
touched the bread; he broke it slowly; 
he did not raise his eyes. 

The church had grown quite still. A 
butterfly had drifted in upon a sunbeam 
and hovered over the communion-table, 





THe Senior DEACON 


swaying thence to the empty pulpit, where 
a vase of white roses stood; it was now 
so quiet that one almost fancied one 
could hear the butterfly—the motion of 
its wings, the sound of its approach to 
the rose; it was like the conflict of a 
soul with moral conditions so delicate 
that all sense of peril is absent. The 
hands of the minister continued to stir 
upon the sacred 
bread. 

“When He had 
broken,” he said, 
“He blessed it. 
If there is any 
blessing above all 
others that we 
most sorely need, 
Lord make us fit 
to ask it.” 

It was searcely 
possible to say 
where speech end- 
ed and prayer be- 
gan, so gentle, so 
natural, were the 
minister’s voice 
and manner; but 
when the people 
found their own 
souls at the feet 
of God they knew 
that his had led 
them there. 

It was now so 
still that a wom- 
an’s fan could be 
heard anywhere 
in the audience- 
room, and one of 
lace in the rear 
pew, finding it- 
self audible, abruptly stopped and fell 
from a white-gloved hand to a white 
lap. The belated communicant, who 
had crept in during the pastor’s prayer, 
bowed her face upon the rail of the 
pew in front of her. Her little white 
French hat touched the widow’s veil; this 
disturbed Mrs. Alford, and she moved 
slightly, making herself more comfortable 
with the pains of a worshipper whe meant 
to retain her position. In faet, when the 
prayer came to an end, the summer lady 
did not raise her head. 

“Lord,” said the pastor, “we hunger. 
We starve for the love divime, and for 
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the 
the 
where this 


sometimes 
famine confuses itself with 
famine, so that we know not 
ceases and where that 


human love, and one 


other 


There is 
one hunger of the heart, and another of 
the soul. Feed Thou our highest which 
hunger. If we starve, let 
us starve nobly, for Christ’s sake.” 

As the the pastor 
these words a shrill sound pierced the 
silence of the village church. It was the 
whistle of the Sunday train, shrieking 
through the halted at the 
station, panting and the 
for it late. 
clear that one almost 


begins. 


is our sorest 


voice of sank into 


valley; it 
protesting at 

The 
fancied one could 
hear the newspapers slapped off on the 
platform of the station, and the un- 
washed wheels of the Sunday eab which 
awaited chance passengers from a secular 
and unregenerate world. 

The heresy-hunter cleared his throat 
as one who wished it to be reealled that 
he disapproved of Sunday papers. But 
most of the people were beyond attention 


stop; was air was so 


to external trifles; each had gone the way 
of his 
solemn hour. 

Mrs. Alford did not stir. 
Her forehead, bent on the hard rail of the 
pew, red 
she did not evade but wooed the sense of 


own nature into a sincere and 


Hermione 


received marks like stigmata; 
physical discomfort; this was a counter- 
irritant to misery with whose pangs she 
was out of patience, and out of courage. 
She had not meant to come to the service; 
she did not mean to share in its sacred 
symbols; she was where she was in spite 
of herself, and whether compelled by the 
noblest or the weakest in her, she could 
not have told. 

The soft blur of her white hat, a little 
dark line of her hair, the curve of her 
delicate cheek, could be seen beyond the 
black barrier of the widow’s veil. The 
minister had glanced, but did not look at 
the summer parishioner. 

The senior deacon and the _ heresy- 
hunter distributed the sacred bread. 
Even the heresy-hunter felt that it had 
The boots 
of the deacon, innocent of chalk or soap- 
creaked up and down the broad 
Two or three children who had 
wandered in from the sheds listened with 
awe and admiration to the deacon’s boots; 
this nerve-rending sound was fixed in 


been blessed by a good man. 


stone, 
aisle. 


their minds and remained there for life, 
as the first condition to the initiation of 
the sacred ceremony. 

The boy and girl had come from the 
sarcophagus in the graveyard, and hesi- 
tating, quietly settled into an empty back 
pew. They sat thoughtfully. Now and 
the looked at the girl so 
reverently that he seemed afraid to look 
at all; but the table with 
its long sil- 


then boy 
she gazed at 


white cloth and shining 


ver tankards. 

Now the widow cried behind her veil as 
her old darned black glove carried the 
little square of bread to her lips; she 
exercised the enviable rights of chartered 
grief freely. But the blue eyes of her 
daughter were dry. For her sorrow she 
had no right to weep. 

And now the aged deacon received the 
symbol from the white hand of his pastor 
with humility; and the heresy-hunter re- 
called the fact that the Lord’s Supper 
was not a doctrine. 

The butterfly had drifted away from 
the roses, and was searching the quiet 
church like a fair spirit seeking a fit 
body, or a high impulse trying to find a 
noble deed. Only the minister had 
noticed the butterfly, and he sat 
with his hand above his eyes. 

Mrs. Alford had not moved when the 
deacon offered her the great silver plate, 
now nearly empty of its broken bread. 
She declined with a gentle gesture. The 
heresy-hunter with the prehistoric face 
did not turn in the lady’s direction. But 
the ferret in his eyes looked out. 


how 


Light, which moves at one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles a second and 
more; electricity, which takes a pace as 
inconceivable—are laggards beside excited 
thought. Mrs. Alford was 
of the rate that hers was making; she 
seemed herself to be racing with it, and 
able to estimate the speed of it by the 
wind in her face, like one in an observa- 
tion-car rushing through a high country. 
In those few they may have 
fifteen she came into the 
church, half her life blew by her. It 
was as if everything to which she had 
formed the habit of resolutely shutting 
her eyes started out and stared upon her 
—foregrounds that she had long ignored, 
perspective that she had actually for- 


unconscious 


moments— 


been since 
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She dashed like a_ reluctant 


traveller whirled past scenes which he had 


gotten. 


neither cared nor dared to revisit because 
their delight lost while their dis- 
tress remained—as pain does remain, last- 
ing longer than joy in the sensation of 
any but the superficial. 


was 


Mrs. Alford’s was not a_ superficial 
sensibility. She could not “ throw things 
off,” as we say. She did not find it easy 


to elude her consciousness of her personal 

The heart of a woman of her 
the photographer in the 
The retina of her imagination is 
than that of the truest 
camera, and her memory was stored with 
inexorable plates; these she had spent 
years trying in vain to break. 

One might say, rather, that hers was 
the retina of the Claude Lorrain: every- 
thing that it reflected was exquisite, 
but black—whichever way she 
turned it, her fate, or the forecast of her 
fate, looked her. It was as if 
the delicacy of her impressions increased 
her capacity for misery more than it had 
enhanced her capaciousness of happiness. 


tragedy. 
type is finest 
world. 


more sensitive 


set in 


out at 


In a word, it was so long since she had 
been happy that she had forgotten how 
to be. This was the more fortunate, be- 
cause opportunities for the exercise of 
this lost art did not present themselves. 
She belonged to the great army of the 
disillusioned who begin by believing mar- 
riage a sacrament, and end by feeling it a 
profanation. It was now nearly two vears 
since she had seen her husband—or no: 
one day they had met at their lawyer’s; 
it was necessary for her to sign some- 
thing; she had done as she was asked, 
and they had parted at the office door; 
it had occurred to her to invite Gerald 
home to dinner—she would have done as 
much for any old acquaintance,—but, in 
the embarrassment of the moment, she 
had hesitated just long enough for him 
to observe that he was going directly 
aboard the steamer, which sailed at six 
in the morning. So she had not said it. 
They shook hands, and he lifted his hat. 
She had noticed that his hair was begin- 
ning to whiten at the temples. As she 
sat at the communion service she found 
herself occupied in trying to recall 
whether his mustache were still black. 
Then she remembered that he had his 
gloves off, and that she had noticed the 
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old scar on the third finger of the left 
hand; he had splashed it with hot sealing 
wax one day. She had on a rose-colored 
and a spark from the candle 
the dress. What a cry he had 
given when he clasped her, and extin 
guished the little blaze against his rough 
He had loved 
And she 

The ravages of her feeling had been 
heavy; it had harrowed her; she was a 
waste, because overcultivated, land; that 
the very roots of tenderness were dying 


muslin, 
caught 


coat! 


her! 


oh, he had loved 


in her she was critically aware. 

She was a sincere woman—she never 
posed before her own heart—and she had 
lately begun to suspect in herself a cer- 
tain tendency which she was quite capa- 
ble of despising, as if sensi- 
for 
instance, why was she where she was to- 
day ¢ 


her finer 
bilities were running to weeds; as, 


She had distinctly purposed not to 


come. What power unclassified had 
drawn her on? The question disturbed 
her. It shot athwart her reverie as if it 


were a bolt/of blue lightning flung across 
a passionate sunset. Her husband’s faee, 
her husband’s voice, fled before it like 
riven clouds. Then they eame_ back, 
closing in, massing, blazing higher than, 
brighter than, before. 

Love may be a torch, flickering for a 
féte; it may domestic brush-fire, 
burning decorously as long as the ma- 
terial lasts; it may be a conflagration 
that runs till it laps the edge of the 
river of Lethe. 

Hermione and her husband had found 
the map of existence destroyed and re- 
created by their attachment. For eight 
years they had believed themselves to 
have secured the joy everlasting. Both 
were of the order of souls who perceive 
that a pure and permanent love between 
man and woman is the greatest thing in 
the world, and both believed that mar- 
riage may offer this exquisite justifica- 
tion of the mystery of living. 

How had they suffered the blinding 
vision to evade their darkened eyes? 
Where had the woncer gone? How had 
it eluded them? How did it all happen? 
For the life of her lost happiness she 
could not have told. Bowed there on the 
rail of the bony pew, with its stigmata 
on her burning forehead, and the crape 
of the widow’s veil blackening between 


be a 
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table—she sifted 
For what 


the sacred 
the ashes of her life scornfully. 
then had they lost the glamour of the 
fire¢ What had disenchanted 
them? Was it a turn of the head, a trick 
of the eye, a lapse of the tongue/ Was 
it a glacier in the will? Was it a-geyser 
of the temper? 


herself and 


sacred 


There seemed to her. now, as_ she 
thought of it, a ‘touch of something 
half humerous in her desolation—that 


she should have béen brought to the pass 
she was without the dignity of a great 
tragedy. No moral cataclysm had sun- 
dered them. Gerald was fastidious in 
his way; he was a gentleman; he did not 
intrigue with other women. The tables 
had not been broken between 
them. His rendering of the graven let- 
ters had been as steady as her own. Per- 
haps in the last analysis it had been 
steadier, or at least clearer. She found 
herself he, since their 
separation, had admitted to his conscious- 


ot stone 


wondering if 


ness moments of weakness such as she 
had known this last year; to do him 
justice, she doubted. if he had. She 


thought of him as setting his teeth, and 
attending to his business methodically— 
forgetting her, no doubt (oh yes, Gerald 
could forget better than she could), but 
respecting to the margin of his imagina- 
tion the tie which still bound them. She 
did not believe that he had gone maudlin 
over his loneliness, or dabbled in the 
clouded spring of accessible sympathies. 
Whether this were true of Gerald Al- 
ford or not, it was the beautiful thing 
about Hermione that she thought so. 

It was her lovely “ way.” She had al!- 
ways believed the best of men—of the 
men for whom she cared. Her father 
was a commonplace person, but she had 
never found it out. Her brother was a 
rascal, but she had idealized him until 
he died. Marriage had broken her heart, 
and she and her husband had parted, but 
she went on saying, “Gerald would 
never do that,” “Gerald would be suré 
to do this,” as if they had been living 
and loving together still. 

There had been no legal separation at 
all; scarcely a public scandal, yet. It 
was understood that Alford’s business 
had become of a character which com- 
pelled him to travel. It was said that 
some sensitiveness to malarial influences 
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would not permit Mrs. Alford to live iy 
Brazil, and that her physical delicacy, ji 
deed, was of a which forbade fr 
quent sea-voyages; in short, the 
fictions had respectably preserved 
up to this time. It had occurred to Her 
mione that the serial novel might not ru 
much But her minister—he) 
summer. minister—was the first perso: 
to broach to her distinctly this unpleas 
ant truth. 

* Where is Mr. Alford?” he had said, 
abruptly, one day in May. She 
early now, earlier than they used to come, 
to her summer home. She had nothing 
else to do. There was nowhere else sh« 
wanted to go. She crept into the Berk- 
shire cottage like a hurt thing that had 
been torn from its Shell and crawls back 
to heal if it can. 

“He is in Paris—that is,” she cor- 
reeted herself (she never could tell a 
half-truth to Daniel True), “ he was when 
T heard from him last.” 

“And how long ago,” continued the 
pastor, with no apology for the question, 
“was that?” 

“It is three months,” she replied, with- 
out hesitation or resentment. It seemed 
as natural for her to allow as it was for 
him to assume the priestly prerogative. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
the Reverend Mr. True, authoritatively. 
“That is, if you don’t mind telling me,” 
he added, in the personal tone. She would 
have thought that she should mind tell- 
ing him very much indeed. But she 
found her reluctance suddenly and subtly 
failing her. She began, in point of fact, 
to justify herself. 

“T was miserable,” she urged.. “I was 
too miserable to bear the-disillusions of 
married life—its disappointments. I was 


sort 
soc lal 


been 


longer. 


can 


hurt all the time. We had been very 
happy—happier than most people. So, | 
suppose, we suffered more when . . . Not 


that I would have you think I blame 
my husband!” She lifted her head with 
a desolate pride. “I was as much to 
blame as he; I tired him; sometimes he 
thought I nagged him. i was too easily 
wounded. I could not overlook little 


things as I might have, as it seems to me 
now that I could.” 

“Was there any great—that is, any 
greater thing?” asked the pastor, gravely. 
I wish to help you. 


I do 


“ Forgive me. 





A SACRAMENT. 


the 
idly. 
want 


ot put 
juestion 
| do not 
you to go 
letails. I 
not urging any 
that 
would re- 
nothing 
ought 
hear. 


into 
am 


ontidence 
you 
gret 
that I 
ot to 
Sut perhaps— 
ig 3 
stood a 
better 
T he 
wedded 
hesitated; a 
fine change of 
expression en- 
nobled his deli- 
cate features. 
“Of course,” 
he said, ‘‘if 
you would ra- 


under- 
little 


un- 
man 


ther not—” 
The dreary 
eyes of the wife 
lifted and fell. 
“ There 
something,” 
admitted. 
cannot 


was 
she 
7 
tell 
you—” 

“l ee 
wish you 
he interrupted. 
“Could you for- 
give it?” he per- 
sisted, gently. 

“ Oh, yes, I could forgive it 

“ Not then?’ 

“No, not at the time. I 
fered too much.” 

Hermione. receiving no reply to these 
words, turned her beautiful head abruptly. 
The minister was looking at her with a 
strong steadiness; his lips were locked; in 
his eyes an angel seemed to sit on guard 
beside a tomb. 

“T am sorry that you... must 
fer,” he said, in a very low voice. 
rose, and took his hat. 

“T never met anything like it,” began 
Mrs. Alford. She was impulsive some- 
times for a woman of the world. “I 
mean such sympathy as yours—not one 


not 
199 


to: 


THE 


now.” 


was—I suf- 


suf- 


He 


WORSHIPPER BESIDE HER MOVED 


WHEN SHE DID 


so delicate, and so 
me, Mr. True.” 
“ No,” 


so right. It helps 
“it does not 
help you. It is not helping anybody.” 

He wheeled and the room. 
Then he came back. The woman of the 
world sat cheeks like 
a girl’s. 

“Forgive me,” he said, manfully. 
have blundered. I have spoken without 
tact. I am not accustomed to the sur- 
faces of society—as you are. 


he said, sharply, 
crossed 
with scorching 
“ I 
I am trying 


to do the best thing, to find the right 
way, that’s all. I am afraid the expres- 


sion of sympathy is not the way.” 
‘Have I ever sought it?” she eried, 
proudly. 





+ 
+ 
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‘You have never sought anything,” he 
answered, with a reverent inclination of 
his head. 

From that hour the subject of her un- 
happy marriage had never been men- 
tioned by either. It was the first time, 
and the last. The memory of it wavered 
between them like a tendril without a 
trellis, unsustained and groping, quiver- 
ing in mid-air. 

Yet Hermione found herself able to re- 
‘all the interview without discomfort. 
She was forced to suspect that a power 
not herself had determined that she 
should. Aching under the dislocation 
of her painful position (she neither wife 
nor divoreée), she was accustomed to hold 
herself haughtily. She was used to avert- 
ing the admiration of men; she distanced 
their society and denied their friendship. 
[t had been her habit to protect them. 
She perceived that this country parson, 
this inexperienced, unmarried man, was 
able to take care of himself. It hardly 
occurred to her that he might be guard- 
ing her. 

At the communion service she thought 
of these things without fear, and without 
reproach. She did not lift her eyes to 
the table with the white cloth and glitter- 
ing silver; she prayed that there should 
be nothing in 


her heart which she must 
veil before that sacred sight. The pastor 
had now arisen to bless the cup. A fold 
of the widow’s veil swept against Mrs. 
Alford’s white hat and soft, thin cheek. 
She did not move. A late communicant, 
coming in quietly, had taken a seat be- 
side her; but her consciousness could 
hardly be said to have grasped the cir- 
cumstance. She sat remote from the 
trivial, devout and sweet. 

The minister began to pray: 

“ Lord, Thou hast given us the cup of 
life. We have drunk deeply of it—not 
as Thou wouldst, but as we willed.” 

The stranger, near the summer par- 
ishioner, had been sitting straight and 
stiff. At these words he bowed his head, 
and his forehead fell reverently upon the 
rail beside Hermione. As he did so, 
something indeterminate emanated from 
his presence-——-a subtle medium—one 
could not say to which of the senses it 
would have appealed, if to any. Her- 
mione thought of the N-ray, which is 
said to assume the hues-of a personality, 


of a given emotion or passion. Lt seeny 
to her that if she looked, she should 
the color that she felt streaming betwex 
herself and this unknown man. [i 
mind slipped from the sacred symbo 
A fierce human pang drove through ar 
through her. The remembrance of h 
Lord, the prayer of her pastor, the aspir 
tion of her religious nature—what we 
they? What could they have meant 
moment ago? She was rent with tha 
which extinguished heaven and earth. 
What had befallen her? Was it 
memory, or a prophecy? <A_ link of 
thought? or a tint of feeling? She was 
thrilling with a consciousness of buried 
joy, a sense of its infinite resources, of its 
deserted hopes. In that country church 
she found herself confronted with a 
miracle. Her married love arose with all 
its grave-clothes on and looked at her. 

Panting with her emotion, she turned 
her head and pushed the widow’s veil 
aside, that she might gain air (for sh¢ 
found it difticult to breathe) and _ still 
not reveal her agitated face. The wor 
shipper beside her moved when she did, 
and his hand, which was clenched upon 
his knee, opened and relaxed. It was the 
left hand, and Hermione saw upon its 
third finger, just above the wedding-ring, 
a deep white scar; such as might be made 
by a drop of burning wax. 

The village church spun and vanished 
about her. With rose on her dress, and 
rose in her heart, and youth in her veins, 
she stood in a whirlwind of fire. Arms 
clasped her, lips touched her, passionate 
words adjured her. She eould feel the 
rough nap of her husband’s woollen coat 
against which she was held. She thought 
she had cried out audibly: “Gerald! Did 
you burn your hands?” But her lips had 
not moved-—no, nor a muscle of her fair 
body. The lace fan fell from her fingers; 
that was all. The butterfly drifted to- 
wards the flowers on the pulpit and 
swayed away. The homely scent of the 
syringas floated in. The praying voice of 
the pastor filled the silent church. 


There had been but one passenger that 
afternoon on the Sunday train, and when 
the newspapers were slapped off and 
tossed upon the box of the muddy cab, 
its driver had leisurely approached 
the traveller. 








A SACRAMENT. 


‘You won't find her to home.” he had 
d. with the familiarity of a_ fellow 


“es She'll be to 
nmunion afternoon. Drive you up?” 
‘Tl walk,” replied the passenger, 
tly. He had, in fact, taken his time 
ut it. Onee on the way he had stopped 

nder a chestnut-tree and drawn a letter 

This he read 


vynsman. meetin It’s 


pocket. 
the 
ertinacity of a 


m his and 


read, with 
man who already 


cnew its con 
heart, 


per- 


nts by 
put 
plexed or 


was 

pro- 
moved 

He 
had replaced the 
letter carefully 
breast 


foundly 
by them. 


in his 
pocket and walk 
ed on more rap 
idly. As he 
walked, he felt 
of the erackling 
enve lope occa- 
sionally to make 
sure that it was 
there. Thus the 
letter ran: 


"my 
ALrorb,—I 
that to 
you which a man 
does not usually 
say to another— 


DEAR 
have 
say to 


and it is not easy 
to do. I have 
decided that I HE 
ought to do it. 

“T am 
your summer: pastor, 


READ AND 


only 

and may not 
view as I do the obligation under which 
I feel myself to the most transient of my 
people—the responsibility, I mean, to be 
of service to them, if I can. 

“That sort of thing is not easy to ex- 
plain to a man who was never in the 
pulpit. No layman knows how a pastor 
feels about such matters. But you and I 
are more than pastor and parishioner; 
we are friends—so here it is, Alford, and 
out with it. 

“Tam writing this letter with the dis- 
tinet purpose of asking you to return to 


you 


REREAD 


and | do 
way, nor do I apologize for this, as you 
will justly say, 


vour wife, not qualify in any 
extraordinary request. I 
make it; and there 
the 
the 


I will go farther, and say 


I repeat it; I urge it; 
do 
wh ch | 


making of it. 


it stands. | hot even explain 


process by have arrived at 
that I urge your return without delay. 
“What has separated you two I do not 
We have 
exchanged but 
a few words, she 
and I, upon the 
subject, When 
I see you I will 
tell you, if you 
wish it, 


kine yw. 


what 
these were. Mrs. 
Alford is a_re- 
served woman; 
bears her 
painful 
with 


she 
position 
dignity; 
she does 


babble = of 


miseries, 


not 
her 
But 
she cannot con- 
ceal the effect 
that they are 
having upon her. 

“It is true 
that -I do 
not need you to 
remind me of it 

a solitary man. 


I am 


The sacred joys, 
the intricate 
perplexities of 
married life I 
expe- 
rienced, and per 
haps I never 
shall. Is it not 
possible that for this very reason I am 
more, rather than less, qualified to reeall 
you to its obligations and its privileges? 
To me the least 
successful marriage, so inexorable, so 
valuable, that I find it hard to 
stand how a iman can disregard them. 
They seem to me worth the world and 
all that is therein. 

“ Alford! back to 
wait to question why. 
ask no questions. Why, man! you vowed 
to guard her—the tenderest, the most 
love-needy of women—you know what she 


have not 


THE LETTER 


these seem, even in 


under- 


come her. Don’t 


Come at onee, and 
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is. Hlow could you set her drifting like 
this ¢ If she had not been the noblest, 
as she is the tenderest; if her own soul 
had not been a flame of white fire 
scorching every unworthy thing or 
thought out of her presence—to what 
accidents of the sensibilities might you 
have exposed her ? 

“It is these exquisite natures, these 
sensitives, who are most in peril. I don’t 
mean—a man would be a savage who could 
conceive of their moral danger im his 
lowest thought,—but I mean the peril of 
accumulated pain, easy to prevent, im- 
possible to cure. A woman of her kind 
can bear only about so much loneliness. 
I tell you she has borne all she can. 

“ Alford, I give you my word, as your 
friend and hers, that she loves you; per- 
haps more, but not less, than she did. 
L tell you we ministers—yes, even we 
unwedded ones—may be better equipped 
than you suppose to offer counsel to 
people in positions like yours. 

“The Protestant Church has its own 
confessional. I am not without my ex- 
perience in that. 

“T do not think that Mrs. Alford is 
well this spring. I am confident that 
she is losing strength. She is very un- 
happy. I don’t care what the causes of 
your separation were; it makes no dif- 
ference who was right or who was wrong, 
nothing makes any difference. The 
wrong is that you two should remain 
apart. The right is that you should be 
together. I ask you to take the next 
steamer; and I am, 

Your friend and minister, 
Daniet True. 

“ P.S.—She does not know that I have 
written this letter. You will do as you 
please, of course, but perhaps it may be 
as well that she should not know.” 


The reverent house was still. The 
minister stood with the silver goblet in 
his hand. His praying voice was dis- 
tinct and low. It was long remembered 
among his people that it vibrated that 
day with strange emotion. 

“ Lord, make us less unworthy to touch 
this cup with our lips—our lips, that err 
so often and are so weak. They tremble 
as they drink. Make us fit for the sacri- 
fices and the privileges of love—the 
heavenly love, and the earthly. Teach 


us its sanctity. Qualify us for 
preciousness and its purity “ 

In the rear pew, empty of all but 
two communicants, a man’s hand with 
sear on it slid out timidly and appeal 
to the woman sitting beside him. Sh 
saw that it shook; it stole to her lap ar 
lay suppliant upon her knee. She ha 
how raised her face, tear-discolored, ana 
with the stigmata on her forehead. Whe 
he saw how worn she was, how changed, 
a choked word fought for articulation. 
and fell defeated in the listening silence: 
She thought he had tried to say 

“ Hermione!” 

She did not turn her head; but her 
hand crept towards him, and his closed 
upon it. 

Above the tall figure of the pastor th 
white butterfly was circling delicately; 
it hovered over his head, as if it soughi 
and loved him. A _ fine imagination 
might have recalled the dove that circled 
above the head of another Preacher when 
he stood mid-stream in Jordan, receiving 
the chrism of his life’s work. 

The voice of the minister sank to a 
supreme solemnity: “ Behold I give you 
this cup. Drink ye all of it.” 

The people stirred and lifted their 
praying faces. The deacon and _ the 
heresy-hunter took the silver goblet 
meekly from the pastor’s hand. The 
heresy-hunter did not remember to ask 
if anything or anybody were “ sound.” 
The deacon’s boots creaked softly down 
the main aisle. The widow wiped her 
eyes, and threw her crape veil back. Her 
daughter did not look towards the pulpit : 
she sat with downeast, patient lashes. 
The boy and the girl across the aisle ex- 
changed a gentle look, and honored one 
another; they thought, “Some day this 
good man shall marry us.” Each heart 
received its own sacrament, and went its 
own way. 

Two communicants stayed yet with 
heads bowed and faces hidden. But their 
hands were clasped. When the silver 
chalice reached them, last of all, it was 
nearly empty; a few heart-red drops re- 
mained. The man and the woman put 
the shining brim to their lips; they found 
the holy wine and drank all of it. 

But the minister sat with his face 
covered from the people, and his heart 
open to his God. 








5 
Eve’s 
TRANSLATED 
BY 


ATURDAY.—I 


day old, now. 


am almost a whole 
I arrived yesterday. 


And it 


must be so, for if there was a day-before 


That is as it seems to me. 
I was not there when it hap- 
It could 
be, of course, that it did happen, and that 
Very well; I will 


watchful, now, and if any day 


esterday 
pened, or I should remember it. 
[ was not noticing. 
he vers 
before-yesterdays happen I will make a 
note of it. It will be best to start right 
and not let the record get confused, for 
tells me that these details 
are going to be important to the his- 
For I feel like an 
experiment, I feel exactly like an experi 


ome instinct 


torian some day. 
ment, it would be impossible for a person 
to feel more like an experiment than I 
do, and so 1 am coming to feel convinced 
that that is what an experiment ; 
just an experiment, and nothing more. 


| am 


Then if I am an experiment, am I the 
whole of it? No, I think not; I think 
the rest of it is part of it. I am the 
main part of it, but I think the rest of 
iis share in the matter. Is my 
position assured, or do I have to watch 
it and take care of it? 
haps. 


it has 


The latter, per- 
Some instinct tells me that eternal 
vigilance is the price of supremacy. 
[That is a good phrase, I think, for one 
so young. | 

Everything looks better to-day than it 
did yesterday. In the rush of finishing 
up yesterday, the mountains were left in 
a ragged condition, and the 
plains were so cluttered with rubbish and 
remnants that the aspects were quite dis- 
tressing. Noble and beautiful works of 
art should not be subjected to haste; 
and this majestic new world is indeed a 
most noble and beautiful work. And 


some oft 


certainly marvellously near to being per- 


fect, notwithstanding the shortness of 
the time. There are too many stars in 
some places and not enough in others, 


FROM 


MARK 


Diary 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWAIN 
but that can be remedied presently, no 
doubt. The last night, 
and slid down and fell out of the scheme 
a very great loss; it breaks my heart 
to think of it. 
the and 
that is comparable to it for beauty and 
finish. It should have been fastened bet 
ter. If we can only get it back again 


moon loose 


got 


There isn’t another thing 


among ornaments decorations 


Bul of course there is no telling where 
it went to. And besides, whoever gets it 
will hide it; I know it would 
do it myself. I believe I can be honest 
in all other matters, but I already begin 
to realize that the core and centre of my 


because | 


nature is love of the beautiful, a passion 
for the beautiful, and that it would not 
be safe to trust moon that 
belonged to another person and that per- 
son didn’t know I had it. I could give 
up a that I found im the day- 
time, because I should be afraid 
one was looking; but if I found it in the 
dark, I am sure I should find some kind 
of an excuse not 
about it. For I do love moons, they are 
so pretty 


me with a 


some 


for saying anything 
romantic. I wish we 
had five or six; I would never go to bed; 
I should get tired lying on the 
moss-bank and looking up at them. 

Stars are good, too. I wish I 
get some to put in my hair. But I sup- 
pose ] You would be sur- 
prised to find how far off they are, for 
they do not look it. When they first 
showed, last night, I tried to knock some 
down with a pole, but it didn’t reach, 
which astonished me; then I tried clods 
till I was all tired out, but I never got 
one. It was because I am left-handed 
and cannot Even when I 
aimed at the one I wasn’t after I couldn’t 
hit the other one, though I did make some 
close shots, for I saw the black blot of 
the clod sail right into the midst of the 
golden clusters forty or fifty times, just 


and so 
never 
could 


never can. 


throw good. 
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barely missing them, and if | could have 
held out a little longer maybe I could 
have got one. 

So 1 cried a little, which was natural, 
I suppose, for one of my age, and after 
I was rested I got a basket and started 
for a place on the extreme rim of the 
cirele, where the stars were close to the 
ground and I could get them with my 
hands, which would be better, anyway, 
because I could gather them tenderly 
then, and not break them. But it was 
farther than I thought, and at last I had 
to give it up; I was so tired I couldn't 
drag my feet another step; and _ besides, 
they were sore and hurt me very much. 

I couldn't get back home; it was too 
far and turning cold; but I found some 
tigers and nestled in amongst them and 
was most adorably comfortable, and their 
breath was sweet and pleasant, because 
they live on strawberries. I had never 
seen a tiger before, but I knew them in 
a minute by the stripes. If I could have 
one of those skins, it would make a love- 
ly gown 

To-day I am getting better ideas about 
distances. I was so eager to get hold 
of every pretty thing that I giddily 
grabbed for it, sometimes when it was 
too far off, and sometimes when it was 
but six inches away but seemed a foot 
alas, with thorns between! I learned a 
lesson; also I made an axiom, all out of 
my own head—my very first one: The 
scratched Experiment shuns the thorn. 
| think it is a very good one for one 
so young. 

I followed the other Experiment around, 
yesterday afternoon, at a distance, to see 
what it might be for, if I could. But I 
was not able to make out. I think it is 
a man. I had never seen a, man, but it 
looked like one, and I feel sure that that 
is what it is. I realize that I feel more 
curiosity about it than about any of the 
other reptiles. If it is a reptile, and I 
suppose it is; for it has frowsy hair and 
blue eyes, and looks like a reptile. It has 
no hips; it tapers like a carrot; when it 
stands, it spreads itself apart like a der- 
rick; so I think it is a reptile, though it 
may be architecture. 

I was afraid of it at first, and started 
to run every time it turned around, for 
I thought it was going to chase me; but 
by and by I found it was only trying to 


get away, so after that | was not tim 
any more, but tracked it along, sever: 
hours, about twenty yards behind, whi: 
made it nervous and unhappy. At las 
it was a good deal worried, and climbe: 
a tree. I waited a good while, then gav 
it up and went home. 

To-day the same thing over. Tve got 


it up the tree again. 


Sunday.—It is up there yet. Resting 
apparently. But that is a subterfug 
Sunday isn’t the day of rest; Saturday 
is appointed for that. It looks to m 
like a creature that is more interested 
in resting than in anything else. It 
would tire me to rest so much. It tires 
me just to sit around and watch the tree. 
I do wonder what it is for; I never see it 
do anything. 

They returned the moon last night, and 
I was so happy! I think it is very honest 
of them. It slid down and fell off again, 
but I was not distressed; there is no need 
to worry when one has that kind of neigh- 
bors; they will fetch it back. I wish 
I could do something to show my ap- 
preciation. I would like to send them 
some stars, for we have more than we 
can use. I mean I, not we, for I ean 
see that the reptile cares nothing for 
such things. 

Tt has low tastes, and is not kind. 
When I went there yesterday evening in 
the gloaming it had crept down and was 
trying to catch the little speckled fishes 
that play in the pool, and I had to clod 
it to make it go up the tree again and 
let them alone. I wonder if that is what 
it is for? Hasn’t it any heart? Hasn’t it 
any compassion for those little creatures ¢ 
Can it be that it was designed and manu- 
factured for such ungentle work? It has 
the look of it. One of the clods took 
it back of the ear, and it used language. 
It gave me a thrill, for it was the first 
time I had ever heard speech, except my 
own. I did not understand the words, 
but they seemed expressive. 

When I found it could talk I felt a 
new interest in it, for I love to talk; I 
talk all day, and in my sleep, too, and I 
am very interesting, but if I had another 
to talk to I could be twice as interesting, 
and would never stop, if desired. 

If this reptile is a man, it isn’t an éf, 
is it? That wouldn’t be grammatical, 
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would it¢ I think it would be he. I 
In that case one would parse 
thus: nominative, he; dative, him; 
cessive, his’n. Well, I will consider 
. man and call it he until it turns out 
he something else. This will be hand- 
than having so many uncertainties. 
Vert week Sunday.—aAll the week I 
after him and tried to 
acquainted. I had to do’ the talking, 
eause he was shy, but I didn’t mind it. 
Ile seemed pleased to have me around, 
d I the “we” a good 
al, because it flatter him 


think sO. 


vged around 


used sociable 
seemed to 
be included. 
Wednesday.—We are getting along very 
\l indeed, now, and getting better and 
He does not try to 
void me any more, which is a good sign, 
| shows that he likes to have me with 
That pleases me, and I study to 
useful to him in every way I can, so 
to inerease his regard. During the 

t day or two I have taken all the work 

naming things off his hands, and this 
s been a great relief to him, for he 
s no gift in that line, and is evidently 
ery grateful. He can’t think of a ra- 
onal name to save him, but I do not let 
that I am aware of his defect. 
Whenever a new creature comes along 
[ name it before he has time to expose 
himself by an awkward silence. In this 
way I have saved him many embarrass- 
ments. I have no defect like his. The 
minute I set eyes on an animal I know 
what it is. I don’t have to reflect a mo- 
ment; the right name comes out instant- 
ly, just as if it were an inspiration, as no 
doubt it is, for I am sure it wasn’t in 
me half a minute before. I seem to know 
just by the shape of the creature and the 
way it acts what animal it is. 

When the dodo came along he thought 
it was a wildeat—I saw it in his eye. 
But I saved him. And I was careful not 
to do it in a way that could hurt his 
pride. I just spoke up in a quite natural 
way of pleased surprise, and not as if I 
was dreaming of conveying information, 
and said, “ Well, I do declare if there 
isn’t the dodo!” I explained—without 
seeming to be explaining—how I knew 
it for a dodo, and although I thought 
maybe he was a little piqued that I knew 
the creature when he didn’t, it was quite 
evident that he admired me. That was 
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tter acquainted. 


m see 


very agreeable, and I thought of it more 
than once with gratification before I slept. 
How little a thing can make us happy 
when we feel that we have earned it. 

Thursday.—My first sorrow. Yester- 
day he avoided me and seemed to wish 
I would not talk to him. I could not 
believe it, and thought there was some 
mistake, for I loved to be with him, and 
loved to hear him talk, and so how could 
it be that he could feel unkind toward me 
when I had not done anything? But at 
last it seemed true, so I went away and sat 
lonely in the place where I first saw him 
the morning that we were made and I 
did not know what he was and was in 
different about him; but now it was a 
mournful place, and every little thing 
spoke of him, and my heart was very 
sore. I did not know why very clearly, 
for it was a new feeling; I had not ex- 
perienced it before, and it was all a mys- 
tery, and I could not make it out. 

But when night came I could not bear 
the lonesomeness, and went to the new 
shelter which he has built, to ask him- 
what I had done that was wrong and how 
IT could mend it and get back his kind- 
ness again; but he put me out in the 
rain, and it was my first sorrow. 

Sunday.—It is pleasant again, now, 
and I am happy; but those were heavy 
days; I do not think of them when I 
can help it. 


I tried to get him some of those apples, 
but I cannot learn to throw straight. I 


failed, but I think the good intention 
pleased him. They are forbidden, and 
he says I shall come to harm; but so I 
come to harm through pleasing him why 
shall I care for that harm? 


Monday.—This morning I 
my name, hoping it would interest him. 
But he did not care for it. It is strange. 
If he should tell me his name, I would 
rare. I think it would be pleasanter in 
my ears than any other sound. 

He talks very little. Perhaps it is be- 
eause he is not bright, and is sensitive 
about it and wishes to conceal it. It is 
such a pity that he should feel so, for 
brightness is nothing; it is in the heart 
that the values lie. I wish I could make 
him understand that a loving good heart 
is riches, and riches enough, and that 
without it intellect is poverty. 


told him 
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Although he talks so little he has quite 
a considerable vocabulary. This morning 
he used a surprisingly good word. He 
evidently recognized, himself, that it was 
a good one, for he worked it in twice 
afterward, casually. It was not good 
casual art, still it showed that he pos- 
sesses a certain quality of perception. 
Without a doubt that seed can be made 
to grow, if cultivated. 

Where did he get that word? I do not 
think I have ever used it. 

No, he took no interest in my name. 
I tried to hide my disappointment, but 
I suppose I did not succeed. I went 
away and sat on the moss-bank with my 
feet in the water. It is where I go when 
I hunger for companionship, some one 
to lock at, some one to talk to. It is 
not enough—that lovely white body paint- 
ed there in the pool—but it is something, 
and something is better than utter loneli- 
ness. It talks when I talk; it is sad when 
I am sad; it comforts me with its sym- 
pathy; it says, “ Do not be downhearted, 
you poor friendless girl; I will be your 
friend.” It is a good friend to me, and 
my only one; it is my sister. 

That first time that she forsook me! 
ah, I shall never forget that — never, 
never. My heart was lead in my body! 
I said, “ She was all I had, and now she 
is gone!” In my despair I said, “ Break, 
my heart; I cannot bear my life any 
more!” and hid my face in my hands, 
and there was no solace for me. And 
when I took them away, after a little, 
there she was again, white and shining 
and beautiful, and I sprang into her arms! 

That was perfect happiness; I had 
known happiness before, but it, was not 
like this, which was ecstasy. I never 
doubted her afterwards. Sometimes she 
stayed away—maybe an hour, maybe al- 
most the whole day, but I waited and did 
not doubt; I said, “She is busy, or she 
is gone a journey, but she will come.” 
And it was so: she always did. At night 
she would not come if it was dark, for 
she was a timid little thing; but if there 
was a moon she would come. I am not 
afraid of the dark, but she is younger 
than I am; she was born after I was. 
Many and many are the visits I have 
paid her; she is my comfort and my 
refuge when my life is hard—and it 
is mainly that. 


T'uesday.—All the morning I was 
work improving the estate; and I pu 
posely kept away from him in the hop 
that he would get lonely and come. B 
he did not. 

At noon I stopped for the day and to: 
my recreation by flitting all about w 
the bees and the butterflies and revellin; 
in the flowers, those beautiful creature: 
that catch the smile of God out of th 
sky and preserve it! I gathered then 
and made them into wreaths and garland 
and clothed myself in them whilst I at 
my luncheon—apples, of course; then | 
sat in the shade and wished and waited 
But he did not come. 

But no matter. Nothing would hav 
come of it, for he does not eare for flow 
ers. He calls them rubbish, and cannot 
tell one from another, and thinks it is 
superior to feel like that. He does not 
care for me, he does not care for flowers, 
he does not care for the painted sky at 
eventide—is there anything he does car 
for, except building shacks to coop him 
self up in from the good clean rain, and 
thumping the melons, and sampling th: 
grapes, and fingering the fruit on th« 
trees, to see how those properties are 
coming along? 

I laid a dry stick on the ground and 
tried to bore a hole in it with another 
one, in order to carry out a scheme that 
I had, and soon I got an awful fright. 
A thin, transparent bluish film rose out 
of the hole, and I dropped everything 
and ran! I thought it was a spirit, and 
I was so frightened! But I looked back, 
and it was not eoming; so I leaned against 
a rock and rested and panted, and let 
my limbs go on trembling until they got 
steady again; then I crept warily back, 
alert, watching, and ready to fly if there 
was occasion; and when I was come near, 
I parted the branches of a rose-bush and 
peeped through—wishing the man was 
about, I was looking so cunning and 
pretty—but the sprite was gone. I went 
there, and there was a pinch of delicate 
pink dust in the hole. I put my finger 
in, to feel it, and said ouch! and took 
it out again. It was a cruel pain. I put 
my finger in my mouth; and by standing 
first on one foot and then the other, 
and grunting, I presently eased my mis- 
ery; then I was full of interest, and 
began to examine. 





ur 
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[ was curious to know what the pink 
st was. Suddenly the name of it oc- 
yrred to me, though I had never heard 
t before. It was fire! 
of it as a person could be of any- 
So without 


I was as cer- 
ng in the world. 

I named it that—fire. 
| had ereated something that didn’t 
xist before; I had added a new thing 
the world’s uncountable properties; 
[ realized this, and was proud of my 


I 


hesita- 


‘hievement, and was going to run and 
d him and tell him about it, thinking 
raise myself in his but I 
flected, did not do it. No—he 

vould for it. He ask 

what it for, and could 
I answer? if it for 
only mere- 


esteem, 
and 
would 
what 
was not 

beautiful, 


not care 
was good 
for 
mething, but 
y beautiful— 


good 


For it 
wasn’t good for anything; it could not 
build a shack. it could not 
nelons, it could not hurry a fruit crop; 
t was useless, it was a foolishness and a 

inity; he would despise it and say cut- 

ng words. But to me it was not despica- 
I said, “Oh, you fire, I love you, 
ou dainty pink creature, for you are 

vutiful—and that is enough!” and was 
going to gather it to But 
Then I made another maxim 

ut of my own head, though it was so 
nearly like the first one that I was afraid 
t was only a plagiarism: “ The burnt 
Experiment shuns the fire.” 

I wrought again; and when I had made 
1 good deal of fire-dust I emptied it into 
a handful of dry brown grass, intending 
to carry it home and keep it always and 
play with it; but the wind struck it and 
t sprayed up and spat out at me fiercely, 
and I dropped it and ran. When I looked 
back the blue spirit was towering up and 
stretching and rolling away like a cloud, 
and instantly I thought of the name of it 
—smoke!—though, upon my word, I had 
never heard of smoke before. 

Soon, brilliant yellow and red flares 
shot up through the smoke, and I named 
them in an instant—flames!—and I was 
right, too, though these were the very 
first flames that had ever been in the 
world. They climbed the trees, they 
flashed splendidly in and out of the vast 
and inereasing volume of tumbling 
smoke, and I had to clap my hands and 


So I sighed, and did not go. 


impr ve 


my breast. 


refrained. 
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laugh and dance in my rapture, it was 


30 and strange and wonderful 
and so beautiful! 


gazed, 


new 80 
running, 

said not a 
minutes. Then he asked what it 
Ah, it too bad that he should ask 
such a direct question. I had to answer 
it, of course, and I did. I 


tire. 


came and stopped and 


and word for many 
was. 


was 


said it 
If it annoyed him that I should 
know and he must ask, that was not my 
fault; I had desire to annoy 
After a pause he asked, 

“ How did it come?” 

Another direct question, 
had to have a direct answer. 

“T made it.” 

The fire was travelling and 
farther off. He went to the edge of 
the burnt place and stood looking down, 
and said, 

“ What are these ?”’ 

“ Tire-coals.” 

He picked up one to examine it, but 
changed his mind and put it down 
again. Then went Nothing 
interests him. 

But I 


ashes, 


was 


no him. 


and it 


farther 


he away. 
interested. There 
and soft and delicate 
pretty—I knew what they were at 
And the embers; I knew the embers, too. 
I found my apples, and raked them 
and was glad; for I am very young 
iny appetite is active. But I was 
appointed; they were all burst open 
spoiled. 


was were 


gray and 


once, 


out, 
and 
dis- 
and 
Spoiled apparently; but it was 
they were better than raw ones. 
Fire is beautiful; some day it will be 
useful, I think. 


not 


SO; 


Friday.—I saw him again, for a mo- 
ment, last Monday at nightfall, but only 
for a moment. I was hoping he would 
praise me for trying improve the 
estate, for I had meant well and had 
worked hard. But he was not pleased, 
and turned away and left me. He was 
also displeased on another account: I 
tried once more to persuade him to stop 
going over the Falls. That was because 
the fire had revealed to me a new pas- 
sion—quite new, and distinctly different 
from love, grief, and those others which 
I had already discovered—fear. And it 
horrible!—I wish I had never dis- 
covered it; it gives me dark moments, it 
spoils my happiness, it makes me shiver 


to 


18 
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and tremble and shudder. But I could 
not persuade him, for he has not dis- 
covered fear yet, and so he could not un- 
derstand me. 

Tuesday— W ednesday—T hursday—and 
to-day: all without seeing him. It is a 
long time to be alone; still, it is better 
to be alone than unwelcome. 

I had to have company—I was made 
for it, I think,—so I made friends with 
the animals. They are just charming, 
and they have the kindest disposition and 
the politest ways; they never look sour, 
they never let you feel that you are 
intruding, they smile at you and wag 
their tail, if they’ve got one, and they 
are always ready for a romp or an excur- 
sion or anything you want to propose. 
I think they are perfect gentlemen. All 
these days we have had such good times, 
and it hasn’t been lonesome for me, ever. 
Lonesome! No, I should say not. Why, 
there’s always a swarm of them around 
—sometimes as much as four or five 
acres—you can’t count them; and when 
you stand on a rock in the midst and 
look out over the furry expanse it is so 
mottled and splashed and gay with color 
and frisking sheen and sun-flash, and so 
rippled with stripes, that you might think 
it was a lake, only you know it isn’t; and 
there’s storms of sociable birds, and hur- 
ricanes of whirring wings; and when the 
sun strikes all that feathery commotion, 
you have a blazing up of all the colors 
you can think of, enough to put your 
eyes out. 

We have made long excursions, and I 
have seen a great deal of the world; 
almost all of it, I think; and so I am 
the first traveller, and the only one. 
When we are on the march, it is an 
imposing sight—there’s nothing like it 
anywhere. For comfort I ride a tiger 
or a leopard, because it is soft and has 
a round back that fits me, and because 
they are such pretty animals; but for 
long distance or for scenery I ride the 
elephant. He hoists me up with his 
trunk, but I can get off myself; when 
we are ready to camp, he sits and I slide 
down the back way. 

The birds and animals are all friendly 
to each other, and there are no disputes 
about anything. They all talk, and they 
all talk to me, but it must be a foreign 
language, for I cannot make out a word 


they say; yet they often understand 1 

when I talk back, particularly the d. 
and the elephant. It makes me asham: 

It shows that they are brighter than 

am, and are therefore my superiors. | 
annoys me, for I want to be the prin 
cipal Experiment myself—and I inten 
to be, too. 

I have learned a number of thing 
and am educated, now, but I wasn’t 
first. I was ignorant at first. At fir 
it used to vex me because, with all m 
watching, I was never smart enough 
be around when the water was runnin 
up-hill; but now I do not mind it. I hav 
experimented and experimented unt 
now I know it never does run up-hil 
except in the dark. I know it does in t! 
dark, because the pool never goes dry 
which it would, of course, if the wat 
didn’t come back in the night. It is bes 
to prove things by actual experiment 
then you know; whereas if you depend 
on guessing and supposing and conjectur- 
ing, you will never get educated. 

Some things you can’t find out; but 
you will never know you can’t by guess- 
ing and supposing: no, you have to bé 
patient and go on experimenting until 
you find out that you can’t find out. 
And it is delightful to have it that way, 
it makes the world so interesting. If 
there wasn’t anything to find out, it would 
be dull. Even trying to find out and not 
finding out is just as interesting as try- 
ing to find out and finding out, and | 
don’t know but more so. The secret of 
the water was a treasure until I got it; 
then the excitement all went away, and 
I recognized a sense of loss. 

By experiment I know that wood swims, 
and dry leaves, and feathers, and plenty 
of other things; therefore by all that 
cumulative evidence you know that a rock 
will swim; but you have to put up with 
simply knowing it, for there isn’t any 
way to prove it—up to now. But I shall 
find a way—then that excitement will go. 
Such things make me sad; because by 
and by when I have found out everything 
there won’t be any more excitements, and 
I do love excitements so! The other night 
I couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. 

At first I couldn’t make out what I 
was made for, but now I think it was to 
search out the secrets of this wonderful 
world and be happy and thank the Giver 
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‘t all for devising it. I think there 
many things to learn yet—I hope so; 
by economizing and not hurrying 
fast I think they will last weeks and 
ecks. I hope so. When you cast up 
feather it sails away on the air and 
es out of sight; then you throw up a 
d and it doesn’t. 
I have tried it and tried it, and 
is always so. I wonder why it 
Of course it doesn’t come down, but why 
uld it seem to? I suppose it is an 
ical illusion. I mean, of them 
I don’t know which one. It may 
the feather, it may be the clod; I 
’t prove which it is, I can only dem- 
that one or the other is a fake, 
nd let a person take his choice. 
By watching, I know that the 
re not going to last. I have seen some 
melt and run down the 
ky. Sinee one can melt, they can all 
elt; sinee they can all melt, they can 
all melt the same night. That sorrow 
ill eome—I know it. I mean to sit up 
every night’and look at them as long as 
I can keep awake; and I will impress 
those sparkling fields on my memory, so 
that by and by when they are taken away 


It comes down, every 


is? 


one 


nstrate 


stars 


f the best ones 


I can by my fancy restore those lovely 
myriads to the black sky and make them 
sparkle again, and double them by the 
blur of my tears. 


AFTER THE FALL 


When I look back, the Garden is a 
dream to me. It was beautiful, surpass- 
ingly beautiful, enchantingly beautiful; 
and now it is lost, and I shall not see 
it any more. 

The Garden is lost, but I have found 
him, and am content. He loves me as 
well as he can; I love him with all the 
strength of my passionate nature, and 
this, I think, is proper to my youth and 
sex. If I ask myself why I love him, 
I find I do not know, and do not really 
much eare to know; so I suppose that 
this kind of love is not a product of 
reasoning and statistics, like one’s love 
for other reptiles and animals. I think 
that this must be so. I love certain birds 
because of their song; but I do not love 
Adam on account of his singing—no, it 
is not that; the more he sings the more 
I do not get reconciled to it. Yet I ask 
him to sing, because I wish to learn to 
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like everything he is interested in. I 
am sure I can learn, because at first I 
could not stand it, but now I can. It 
sours the milk, but it doesn’t matter; | 
can get used to that kind of milk. 

It is not on account of his brightness 
that I love him—no, it is not that. He 
is not to blame for his brightness, such 
as it is, for he did not make it himself; 
he is as God made him, and that is suf- 
ficient. There was a wise purpose in it, 
that I know. In time it will develop, 
though I think it will not be sudden: 
and besides, there is no hurry; he is well 
enough just as he is. 

It is not on account of his gracious 
and considerate ways and his delicacy 
that I love him. No, he has lacks in these 
regards, but he is well enough just so, 
and is improving. 

It is not on account of his industry 
that I love him—no, it is not that. I 
think he has it in him, and I do not know 
why he conceals it from me. It is my 
only pain. Otherwise he is frank and 
open with me, now. I am sure he keeps 
nothing from me but this. It grieves me 
that he should have a secret from me, 
and sometimes it spoils my sleep, think- 
ing of it, but I will put it out of my 
mind; it shall not trouble my happiness, 
which is otherwise full to overflowing. 

It is not on account of his education 
that I love him—no, it is not that. He 
is self-educated, and does really know a 
multitude of things, but they are not so. 

It is not on account of his chivalry that 
I love him—no, it is not that. He told 
on me, but I do not blame him; it is a 
peculiarity of sex, I think, and he did 
not make his sex. Of course I would 
not have told on him, I would have 
perished first; but that is a peculiarity 
of sex, too, and I do not take credit for it, 
for I did not make my sex. 

Then why is it that I love him? 
ly because he is masculine, I think. 

At bottom he is good, and I love him 
for that, but I could love him without it. 
If he should beat me and abuse me, I 
should go on loving him. I know it. It 
is a matter of sex, I think. 

He is strong and handsome, and I love 
him for that, and I admire him and am 
proud of him, but I could love him with- 
out those qualities. If he were plain, 
I should love him; if he were a wreck, 


Mere- 
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I should love him; and I would work for 

him, and slave over him, and pray for him, 

ind watch by his bedside until I died. 
Yes, 1 think I love him merely because 
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a longing which shall never perish fr. 
the earth, but shall have place in 
heart of every wife that loves, until t] 
end of time; and it shall be ealled by 


There is 
no other suppose. And 80 I 
think it is as I first said: that this kind 
of love 1s not a product of reasonings and 


he is mine, and is masculine. my name. 


But if one of us must go first, it 
my prayer that it shall be I; for he 
strong, I am weak, I am 


reason, I 


not so neces 


statistics. It just comes—none knows sary to him as he is to me—life withou 
whence—and cannot explain itself. And him would not be life; how could | 
doesn’t need to. endure it? This prayer is also im 

[It is what I think. But I am only mortal, and will not cease from being 


a girl, and the first that has examined offered up while my race continues. | 


this matter, and it may turn out that am the first wife; and in the last wif 
in my ignorance and inexperience I have I shall be repeated. 
not got it right. P 
AT EVE’S GRAVE 
ase, ae Lae ApaM: Wheresoever she was, (ther 
It is my prayer, it is my longing, that was Eden. 
we may pass from this life together— THE END. 


At Morning 
BY EDITH L. LEWIS 


OW 


Upon the green stalks of the rye; 


in the fields the dew is wet 


Far from the land of aching thoughts, 
By streams I know, the aspens sigh; 
And light beneath the trembling clasp 
Of hedges hung with sweets of May, 
Between the kisses of delight 


Yourg lovers give their hearts away. 


But here the late and languid dawn 
Mounts slowly through the bitter air, 

And in the streets of breathless stone 
A thousand weary travellers fare; 

All save some lad whose captive heart, 
On dream-worn pathways fled afar, 


Beneath the gold of wind-swept skies, 


Goes earolling the morning star. 






































FROM AN OLD PRINT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Seventeenth-Century Epigrams 


BY 


HEN we look over early seven- 

teenth-century books of verse, 

we often come upon small seed- 
pearls of poetry, from two to six lines 
long, which are apt to seem to us not 
merely unattractive, but in- 
comprehensible. To mention a great- 
ly and deservedly admired volume, the 
Hesperides of Herrick, it is certain that 
when we read, 


positively 


Sweet are my Julia’s lips, and clean, 

As if o’erwashed in hippocrene, 
we turn the page to read the rest of it. 
3ut there is no rest of it, and we do not 
feel that this is enough to form a com- 
plete piece. Nor does the following 
highly sensible remark seem to deserve 
to be treated as a poem in itself: 
He who wears blacks and mourns not for 

the dead, 

Does but deride the party buriéd. 


Our modern taste demands more—or less. 
But this kind of literature was extremely 


EDMUND GOSSE 


popular in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., and was held to be a very im- 
portant and serious branch of poetry. It is 
worth while to try to understand what the 
significance of these blunt epigrams was. 

As is well known, an epigram, in its 
primary signification, was nothing more 
nor than an inscription. It was 
something written” to mark a spot or 
an event; it was the form of words attach- 
ed to an altar, or a monument, or an 
image, to show whose image or monument 
or altar it was. If you consecrated a 
secular elm to Pan, you pinned an epi- 
gram on the bark to announce that fact; 
if you presented to a friend an amethyst 
cup engraved with a figure of Bacchus, 
you embodied in an epigram your senti- 
ments. It is a mistake to suppose that 
these pieces were in their first inception 
satirical, but the Romans made them so, 
and, as time went on, the trick of wri- 
ting them, in Latin as well as in Greek, 
involved an attention to concentrated 


less 
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effect. The epigrammatist tried to fill his 
little glass as full as possible, and there 
were bubbles of malice round the brim. 
Gradually the idea grew that an epigram 
ought to finish with a snap; that the very 
end of the last line ought to contain the 
essence of the lampoon. This type of the 
form was amusingly defined by Dr. 
Edward Walsh, a poet of the later half 
of the eighteenth century: 


An Epigram should be—if right— 

Short, simple, pointed, keen and bright, 
A lively little thing, 

A wasp, with taper body, bound 

By lines, not many, neat and round,— 
All ending in a sting. 


But the class of epigrams of which we 
are now speaking had lost the Roman.con- 
ception of this form of verse as neces- 
sarily sharp and finely finished. It was 
not the idea of the seventeenth century 
that an epigram should close in a point. 
Curiously enough, it was not even con- 
sidered needful that it should be neat 
and precise in metre or language. It was, 
often, a mere accidental reflection or ob- 
servation put into rhyme. The poetical 
shape was always preserved, since with- 
out it an epigram would scarcely have 
been anything at all. A French wit, La 
Monnoye, said that an epigram in prose 
is a cavalryman dismounted. But a large 
proportion of the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean epigrams were beggars on _horse- 
back, who, if they had been turned off 
their rhyme, would have been beggars— 
and nothing else. The idea was that a 
joke, or a play upon words, or a compli- 
ment, or a statement of fact, whether 
grave or gay, had but to be rhymed to be- 
come a piece of literature, worthy to be 
printed and preserved in the archives of 
a poet’s writings. 

The typical Elizabethan epigrammatist, 
the one who expended the greatest amount 
of energy on his work and carried it out 
on the largest scale, was John Owen, a 
Welshman of Monmouth, whose collec- 
tions of little poems were enormously 
successful. It would not be paradoxical 
to say that there were plenty of educated 
people in the early years of James I. 
who thought a great deal more of Owen 
as a poet than of his contemporary, 
Shakespeare. Unfortunately, John Owen, 
or Audoenus, as he called himself, wrote 


entirely in Latin, so that “ foreigners 
as Anthony 4 Wood tells us, might enj 

“the ingenious liberty of joking by hi: 
used,” as well as English people. Owe: 
amused all the world, except his unc): 
who, being a Papist, thought that h 
nephew went too far in a merry epigra: 
against the Church of Rome. In cons 
quence, while everybody else was laugh 
ing, the old gentleman “dashed” th 
poet’s “name out from his last wil 
and testament.” 

Owen completed the collections of h 
epigrams in 1613, when there were near! 
a thousand of them. They consisted o0{ 
little poems, of which the briefest we: 
in distich—that is to say, two lines, on 
hexameter and the other pentameter, 
and the longest consisted of six lin 
Owen treats of every possible subject 
of the Weeping of the Magdalen, of Si: 
Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” of the virtu: 
of warm water, of Oxford, his “ alm: 
mater.” He compliments his friends by 
name; he celebrates that “ most noble and 
most learned Heroine,” the Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart; he praises the young poets 
of his day—Samuel Daniel, John Har- 
ington, John Suckling. He has little 
sententious pieces about heretics, and the 
Anglo-Scottish Union, and the merits of 
an ass, and the history of St. Paul’s 
Cross in Cheape; about sacred adverbs, 
and the marriage of the clergy, and the 
patience of lovers, and the mirror given 
by a gentleman to his wife as a birthday 
present. Nothing comes amiss to the 
active, garrulous Muse of Owen; and his 
contemporaries, who could all, of course, 
read his transparently easy Latin, took 
the keenest delight in his productions. 
His great fame was by no means confined 
to England. All over Europe the fa- 
cetious Welshman was accepted as the 
true modern Martial, as the first of living 
epigrammatists. When he died, in 1622, 
he received the honor of public burial in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Several of Owen’s Latin epigrams are 
addressed to that amusing character Sir 
John Harington, who seems to have had 
a smarter sense than any of his contem- 
poraries of what epigram should be. One 
of Harington’s couplets was famous: 


Treason doth never prosper: what’s the 
reason? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it Treason. 
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Who lives in courts, must mark what they 


Sav; 


Who lives for ease had better live away 
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Prince, 
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You read a mine 


a little 
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since, 











(nd so pronounced each 
word and every letter, 
Your 


reading 
the 


gracious Engraved by 
graced verse 
better. 


Since, then, your 


my 


Highness doth, by pitt ex 
‘eeding, 
Make 


reading, 


what you read the better for you 


Let my poor muse your pains thus far 


importune, 
to 
fortune 


lo leave read my verse,—and read my 


' 


This may be styled the hint direct; but 
althongh Harington offered to undertake 
any service—he positively proposed, if the 
make him archbishop in 
Ireland, to take holy orders on the spot,— 


Queen would 
Klizabeth preferred reading his epigrams 
to giving him responsible office in the state. 
The poet engraved his bitter disappoint- 
ment in a couplet, which might have been 
smoother, but was doubtless quite sincere: 
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Etienne Picart (163 after a painting by Zuccaro 


“o obvious 
the 
have 


were one what 
persevere. There 


irresistibly 


that wonders 
to 


something 


induced poets 


must been 
fascinating in the possession of this power 
to amuse yourself and other people by 
writing and circulating rude little pieces 
of Bastard 
the most irrepressible of these wags. 


poetry. Thomas was among 
He 
fellow of New 


College, and his earliest exploit 


was a scholar and then a 
Was a 
collection of lampoons in which he “ re- 
flected upon all persons of note in Ox- 
ford that 
ploits.” In fact, he assumed the poetical 
office of volunteer proctor, including 
“town” with “ The fun must 
have been fast and furious, while it lasted, 
but Bastard was expelled from the uni- 


were guilty of amorous ex- 


gown.” 
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versity. He entered holy orders, retired 
to his livings in Wessex, and went on 
writing epigrams for the rest of his life. 


Bastard’s epigrams, which were collected 


My Book is not for learned men nor wis 
Nor merry, nor conceited, nor the plain 
Nor angry, foolish, critical or nice. 
Nor old, nor young, nor sober, nor the vain 
Nor for the thrifty, nor ¢ 
prodigal, j 











But if thou needs will kn 
for whom? For al] 


That is the Reverend M 
Bastard’s little joke, that 
is his mild fizzle of humo 
and it is highly charac 
teristic of the Elizabetha: 
epigram. Here is Bastard 
once more upon his owl 


work: 


One said my Book was lik« 
unto a coat 
Of divers colors, black and 
red and white; 
1, but te cross him, said he 
spake by rote, 
For they in making rather 
are unlike: 
\ coat, one garment made 
of many fleeces ; 
My Book, one meaning cut 
in many pieces. 


It is not easy to de 
cide what Bastard’s “ on¢ 
meaning ” is, for his hun 
dreds of epigrams treat of 
every subject under heav- 
en. Probably he means 
that they illustrate one 
consistent scheme of prov 
idence. He gives us little 








( rtesy of Walker & ( 
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ockerell, London, E. ¢ 


scraps of autobiography : 


Upon the plain, as I rode all 


From a portrait, by the Dutch painter Gerard Hornthorst (1592-166 alone, 


in seven books, called Chrestoleros, are 
highly characteristic of the obscure class 
of literature of which we are speaking. 
They are destitute of what is called 
“point,” and they have no more detona- 
tion in their going off than a damp squib 
has. But Bastard merely aimed at putting 
the bright conversation of his day into 
metrical form. He follows Martial, who 
liked to explain what his readers would 
find in the subsequent section, but his 
aim is very different from Martial’s. 
Here is the opening to the third book 
of Chrestoleros: 


Assaulted by two sturdy 
lads | was; 
‘I am a poor man, Sirs, let me begone!” 
*“ Nay, but you shall be poor before you 
pase.” 
And so I was, yet lost nothing thereby. 
Would they had robbed me of my pov- 
erty. 


One sees the penniless parson, riding be- 
tween Beer Regis and- the place he calls 
“ Nullam ” (which I can’t identify), held 
up by the two raseally footpads and dis- 
playing the emptiness of his pockets. 
Bastard’s little soul went out in his pro- 
fusion of little poems. He was always 
bursting with epigram,— 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 


nen is like a bow which still is bent, 


head is like a barrel wanting vent; 


although he justified his garrulous 
rk by an appeal to its usefulness and 
rtainment, he had none of the colos- 
arrogance of the ambitious poets of 
time. “ Reader,” he says, 


mv Book flies low. and comes not near 
higher world and the celestial sphere. 


stard, who is almost unknown even to 
idents to-day, deserves considerable at- 
tion, particularly as being almost the 
iginator of this kind of English poetry. 
Owen had revived the custom of writing 
nigrams, but his were in Latin, and this 
as supposed to be the necessary lan- 
iage for these little lampoons and sar- 
astic observations in verse. But Bastard 
egan a new thing: 
Methinks some curious reader I hear 
“What? epigrams in English? 
fit!” 
My Book is plain and would have, if it 
may, 


say 
Tis not 


An English reader, but a Latin wit. 


Ben Jonson composed a whole book of 
English epigrams, and described them as 
“the ripest of my studies.” No doubt, 
this patronage of the form by the most 
learned of living poets greatly aided its 
vogue. In the course of his collection 
Jonson admits that the classical idea of 
the epigram is that it shall 


be bold, licentious, full of gall, 
Wormwood and sulphur, sharp and tooth’d 
withal, 
Become a petulant thing, hurl ink and wit, 
\s madmen stones, 


but he repudiates that sense, and many 
of his pieces here are laudatory or else 
mildly descriptive. A fair example is 
the epigram on “ Spies ” 


Spies, you are lights in state, but of base 
stuff, 

Who, when you’ve burnt yourselves down to 
the snuff, 

Stink, and 
enough! 


are thrown away. End fair 


Jonson does not hold himself bound 


even to brevity, and many of his epi- 


grams run to thirty or forty lines. He 
closes his “Epigrams” with the long 
burlesque poem called “ The Famous Voy- 
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Some 
of his satirical portraits, however, are 
genuine epigrams. If we knew, and 
doubtless those who read his book were 
well aware, who “ Court-Worm” was in- 
tended for, we should relish this satire: 


age,” which occupies severai pages. 


ON COURT-WORM 


All men but this no man. In 
silk 

‘Twas brought to 
white as milk; 

Where, afterwards, it grew a butterfly, 


Which was a caterpillar; so ‘twill die. 


are worms; 


court first, wrapt, and 


More than a hundred years later, Pope, 
always peeping about for unconsidered 
treasures that he could steal, found this 
forgotten quatrain and polished it up to 
suit Lord Hervey: 
Let Sporus tremble. 

silk? 


Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk ? 


What, that thing of 


A good instance of the epigram which, 
being passed from hand to hand, or from 
mouth to mouth, caused a delighted satis- 
faction which we can only dimly recon- 
stitute for ourselves, is that which was 
composed in 1600 on the death of the 
political miser Sir Horatio Palavazene. 
To understand it, one has only to know 
that the subject was a financial agent, 
who collected money in the Catholic 
countries of the Continent, that he might 
lend it, at usurious interest, to Queen 
Elizabeth, and that Babram was a manor- 
house, near Cambridge, which he bought 
with his savings: 


licre lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queen; 
He thief, A thief? Thou liest, 
For why ? He robbed but Antichrist. 

Him death with besom swept from Babram 
Into the old Abram: 

But then came Hercules with his club 
And struck him down to Belzebub. 


Was a 


bosom of 


This is an admirable epigram in the 
Elizabethan for although it has 
no closing point, or play upon words, 
it is satirical, concise, and of the nature 
of an inscription. One can imagine, 
after the pompous funerals of Sir Hora- 
tio Palavazene, some one coming by 
night and scribbling these words on 
the wall of Babram Church, above his 
newly carved tomb. 


sense, 
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The ear of the seventeenth century was 
curiously little affected by neatness of 
finish and sharpness of sound. When the 
eighteenth century, by the pen of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, wrote: 


\ugustus sti!l survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza’s reign; 
Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For Nature form’d the Poet for the King, 


there could be no doubt that the stroke 
went home. Not merely was the rule of 
three complete—as Augustus was to 
Virgil, so is George IL]. to Colley Cibber, 
a double stroke of satire,—but the form 
was so sharp and fine that the memory 
could not help retaining the quatrain. 
But now let us turn to what is per- 
haps the most famous political epigram 
of a hundred years earlier. It is that 
written, in the form of an epitaph on 
the first Earl of Salisbury, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh: 


Here lies Hobinall, our pastor whilere, 

That once in a quarter our fleeces did 
shear ; 

To please us, his cur he kept under clog, 

And was ever after both shepherd and dog; 


For oblation to Pan, his custom was thu 

He first gave a trifle, then offered up 

And through his false worship such px 
he did gain 

As kept him on the mountain, and us 
the plain. 


Allowing for the allusions to the e 
nomical procedures of Salisbury, wl 
would be as luminous to everybody t! 
as they are dark to all but histori 
students now, it is impossible to sec 
neatness or point about this lumberi 
piece of verse. Yet it produced a gr 
sensation when it was first circulat: 
and King James I. said that he hoped t! 
man who wrote it would die before | 
did. It performed the work of a blu 
geon, smashing in, with a heavy, bo! 
stroke, the reputation of Salisbury, whi 
no one had the courage to impugn; bu 
there was no trace of the rapier, nor an 
thutter of lace ruffles about a wrist adroit 
ly turned in riposte. The eighteent] 
century epigram was to be a_ shar 


quick lunge, a flash in the air; that ot 


the early seventeenth century was a soli 


blow, intended to erush the antagonist 


and flatten him out. 


The Coming of Queen Gwenevere 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


ISE up, sleepy damsels, 


And let 


in the Day! 


Her dress of the sunlight, 


She sends night away. 


She steps on the darkness 
With shoes white as milk, 

With a shining of samite, 
A rustling of silk. 


Step by step, walking with her, 


While the harp-song is sung, 


We are part of her pleasure, 


We are glad she is young. 


When she knocks on the lintel, 
The day shall begin: 


Rise up, sleepy damsels, 


And let her come in! 








An Old Fiddler 


BY HARRIET1 
HIE old man leaned his head caress- 
ingly towards his fiddle, as he sat 
Out- 


threatening 


by the fire in the big kitchen. 

the wind 
vm, and every now and then a vibra 
on of the through 
he fiddle and murmured on the strings. 
“T do’no’ w’at I'd du ef I couldn’t hear 
ur leastestest whisper,” he said, softly, 
“T’d ruther die than 


rising was 


gusty air breathed 


instrument. 
be deef, 1 would.” 

“Dear land! I ’most wisht 7 was deef,” 
muttered the young woman in the lean- 


io the 


to, her arms elbow-deep in soap bubbles, 
is she bent over her tubs. It was going 
storm, but washing must be done 
washing-day. “ Mornin’, noon, an’ night, 
nothin’ but fiddlin’! An’ the’s kindlin’s 
ter split, an’ water ter feteh, an’ 
ter fodder, an’ no one but Seth ter du it 
ill. 


ter help. 


COWS 


An’ Gran’sir ain’t a speck too old 
3ut there!” And she spent the 
rest of her exasperation in wringing the 
sheet so dry it hardly knew it had been 
“Tt’s aggravatin’ ter hev the 
other thin’ fum the thin’ ye want,” she 
went on. “ The sound of a pair o’ little 
patterin’ feet ‘d ’a’ ben a sight pleasanter 
’n all the music outen that fiddle! An’ 
arms fairly achin’ fer 
they ain’t got!” And 
she washed very 


wet. jes 


sometimes 
the heft 
the next 
clean indeed. 

The strains of the violin came lightly 
in “ Whistle o’er the lave o’t.” If there 
was a delicate irony in the intonation, 
as the old man smiled to himself, the 
hearer did not know it, and it did not 
abash a couple of yellow kittens that 
scrambled about his shoulders and put 
up their backs at the voice of this 
other purring creature. “ You’re ‘most 
said, present- 


your 
of wat 


piece was 


as good as sunbeams,” he 
ly, to the eats. 
“There it goes,” 


to herself again. 


said the young woman 
“ Here I be a-renchin’ 
of the eclo’es ter music, and I guess the 
fire ll keep time a-d’ilin’ of ’em. It’s w’at 


PRI: 


SCOTL SPOFFORD 
he’s ben doin’ his life thru. Ef ’twarn’t 
fer that fiddle all this land ’d ben cleared 
an’ down ter wheat afore ever Seth was 
born. Seth du It’s 
enough ter pervoke a saint, let alone me. 
And I ain’t no sort of a saint!” 

She was right. 


can't everythin’. 


She wasn’t any sort of 
a saint; although Seth had often said she 
was the best of wives. 

“They don’t any 
vou be, Kitty,” he said once. 

“My! You mustn’t talk so,” she had 
replied, winding into place the big fallen 
“ Suthin’ 


make ‘em better ’n 


braid of satin-sleek black hair. 
inight happen !” 

at s’pose ye think the Lord’s watchin’ 
out ter trip me,” he had said. 

“Seth McGregor, you make me scairt! 
It soun’s jes like Gran’sir!” 

She 


knew. 


could nothing stronger, he 
But he had laughed and finished 


say 


his hot doughnut, and wiped his mouth 
and kissed her, and had gone off to his 
ploughing, and she had gone back to her 
rolling-pin. “ I’ll make ’em all han’s,” 


she 

Sut then 
Land sakes, 
tend out on 
do’no’s T’d mind ef 
fiddle. P’r’aps I ain’t 
Dear knows w’at [ll 
du in heaven, ‘ith all the harp-playin’ 
there.—I’d better git there fust, though. 
I sha’n’t, 3” I let this everlastin’ 
fiddlin’ stan’ in my way.” 


said. “Seth likes ’em crisp. 

Gran’sir, he likes the hole. 

| didn’t engage ter 

Though I 
fer that 

no ear for music. 


two on 
"em! 
‘twarn’t 


long’s 


But, indeed, how could you say it was 
pleasant, when you were quite down and 
out of sorts, to have the tune of “ Smile 
again, my bonnie lassie” 
insist on being heard? Or when you were 
gazing knitting, wondering 
how a man could be so thriftless, to have 
the “Jolly Beggar” 


strike up and 


over your 
come laughing out 
as if he read your thoughts so that it 
made you creepy? And what could b 
more calculated to stir one up than, when 
on a lovely spring morning you had to 
be over the hot fire, to hear that bow of 
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his going on about the cool green “ Birks 
of Aberfeldie”? No one could say it 
didn’t set the nerves on edge, when you 
had been scrubbing the floor, and knew 
you would have that floor to serub the 
rest of your mortal life, and your cotton 
yown was all soaked and dripping, to 
have the fiddle begin “ An’ ye sall walk 
in silk attire ”—when you had never had 
a thread of silk on your back! 

When Gran’sir came into his father’s 
forest-land up here, he had a chance to 
farm it like Tavylor’s folks, for the hills 
just dropped fatness on that land. But 
no; he serateched the ground for enough 
for to-day, and let to-morrow take care 
of itself,—to-morrow now having come to 
mean Seth and Kitty. And now Seth 
had to delve so he could hardly take 
a day off and go to the beach and get her 
scouring-sand. Her poor man,—her dear 
man! And what came of it all—his 
delving, her scrubbing? They kept body 
and soul together, and no more. If 
Gran’sir had done different, instead of 
running in every hour or so, all his young 
days, for a tune on his fiddle or to turn 
the slip of wood he was drying in the sun 
for another fiddle, Seth might be driving 
his own team now; he might be select- 
man; there’d be another story on the 
house, and green blinds, and glass in 
the front door, maybe; and her best ‘(lress 
wouldn’t be that alpaca she had when 
she was married; she might go round 
cracking in her silks like Taylor’s folks. 
And the old man would play on, apparent- 
ly unaware of these sinister reflections, 
or of the steady disapproving gaze across 
the knitting-needles. Sometimes, indeed, 
he played wild, sweet dance-tunes, and 
called out the figures as he used to when 
he played for the boys and girls in the 
barn dances of his youth, and it seemed 
then to his listener as if the very witches 
and warlocks of Tam o’ Shanter were 
capering in her outraged kitchen. Some- 
times, instead, he had said: “ Now you 
shal] hear what the wind sez on a summer 
night—a night of August. Hear it now 
come over the tree-tops, murmurin’, mur- 
murin’”; and she had remembered a 
“eoing in the tops of the mulberry- 
trees,” and had heard the soft summer 
wind rush down in the dark and lift the 
great boughs; and now it swept the fields 
of the bowing grain; and now she knew 


it passed over the drooping heads of fi 
ers and brushed away their dews, 
went on heavy with fragrance; and 1 
she heard a whippoorwill ery like a flu 
and now the strain rose and seemed 
shake the stars. 

“Wal, ’tain’t no use,” she said to-d; 
wiping the suds off her arms. “Ty 
knows I don’t want ter send any of Set 
folks ter the poor’us, leastways the o1 
one he’s got—if he do deserve it. A 
Gran’sir’s mortal proud there ain’t nev: 
ben a McGregor in the poor’us. He do 
ies despise the poor’us. It’s comfort’! 
down there, though, an’ lots of other o| 
men ter talk an’ fiddle to. But ther 
he couldn’t go ’s long’s he’s got his 
pension. And I don’t begretech hin 
his vittles. I don’t begretch him nothin’ 
I like him roun’—leastways, ’most allus 
But Gran’sir ain’t done a stroke of w’at 
ye might call work sence Seth could du 
it for him. Lord o’ love! I'd orter b« 
’shamed ter be put about so by nothin’! 
I wouldn’t mind so much ef Gran’sir was 
an ol’ woman—though I eal’h’late she'd 
allus be a-meddlin’. An’ he don’t meddle 
—much. But then she wouldn’t be a-fid 
dlin’. But ’tain’t jes nothin’ ”—the flood 
of her thoughts eddying back like a river 
among rocks—“ ter find out, the way we 
did yist’day, that long and long ago 
Gran’sir sold that land round the hill, 
thet Seth allus thought was his’n, where 
there’s talk o’ the railroad goin’ thru, 
for a fiddle! And all he’s sorry for ’s 
thet a tramp stole the fiddle. Lor’! w’at 
a fool I be!” And she tied a shawl over 
her head and shoulders and went to hang 
out her clothes. 

She was holding with both outstretched 
hands a sheet flapping stiffly in the wind, 
a clothes-pin between her teeth, when 
with a jingle of bells the old yellow stage 
came slipping along on its runners, as 
if chuckling to itself over the disappear- 
ance of its noisy wheels. “I declare I’m 
gittin’ silly! I thought ’twas that fid- 
dle,” she said. 

The stage stopped. “ Guess the’s suthin’ 
fer your folks,’ the driver shouted. 
“The’s a passel fer the ol’ gentleman.” 
Climbing down, he thrashed his arms a 
minute before overhauling his load. 

“My goodness!” said Mrs. Kitty. 
“ W’at’s ter du now?” 

Kitty hastened up the slope, letting 
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AN OLD 


, great breeze into the kitchen, and leav- 
ng the door open. The old man 

ind closed the door. Then he untied 
he box with deliberation, winding the 
various strings into little rolls, after he 
ad amused the jumping kittens with 
them for a few minutes. 

“Gran’sir! Du make 
exclaimed. 

Then he took off and folded paper 
ifter paper. “Handy, sometime,” he 
said. At last he lifted out a. shabby 
green violin-case. 

“ Gran’sir!” she almost shrieked, twist- 
ing her hands as she watched him. “ You 
hain’t ben spendin’ yer pension-money fer 
another fiddle!” 

“T give my pension-money to your man 
the day I sign for it,” he answered, with 
some dignity, yet too preoccupied to be 
offended. “ This means thet my ol’ cap’n’s 
gone. We was to the Mexican war to- 
gether. You’ve heern me tell—” 

“© Lor’! yes, Gran’sir!” 

“ He promised, w’en he was done ’ith it, 
thet I should hev his fiddle. An’ here it 
is. He’s done ’ith it. And I’d ruther ’a’ 


rose 


haste!” she 


played on the old one I made myself 
out’n a piece o’ pine and a piece o’ maple, 


till kingdom come, than hed this an’ 
knowed he won’t play on it no more. By 
mighty! he made it sing! Oncet I reck- 
oned I’d like ter hev it,—but now—wal, I 
sha’n’t never play on it onless there’s an 
occasion thet’s more out o’ the common 
than’s likely now. Wal, wal! They’re 
all goin’ thet ain’t gone. I ain’t done 
nothin’ but walk acrost graves this forty 
year.” And he sat down, trembling, and 
trailing the bow, a far-away look in his 
big pale eyes that made Kitty tremble, 
She hurried and beat up an egg in 
cider for him, surprised at herself. 

The old man woke from his reverie as 
she brought it, startling the kittens, who 
were examining the bow with doubting 
paws. “ By king! I’d ruther have give 
a dollar than hed the Cap’n die,” he said. 
“T warn’t in the way of seein’ of him, 
but I knowed he was on this breathin’ 
yarth. I’d orter went fust, I hed. He'd 
orter gin the word and I step forrud.— 
You’d orter took me!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly, as if to the universe. “ Don’t 
seem ’s ef thet gre’t fire in him could ’a’ 
ben blowed out,” he added, more quietly. 
“ He was alive clean thru, the Cap’n.” 


too. 
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Kitty went out and banged the door be- 
hind her. He might take his flip or leave 
it. “ But there! he felt reel bad, didn’t he ? 
Oh my! thin’s won’t let me be good, no 
matter how I try! °’Tain’t no time sence 
I see a mouse a-settin’ in the crack listen- 
in’ to him a-pickin’ on the strins. ‘ Let 
him alone,’ he sez. ‘ I’ve sujergated him. 
I’ll hev him singin’ yit,’ sez he. And I 
seairt out’n my five wits by a mouse! 
Sometimes I think so I’d like ter hev 
my home ter myself! But then again 
I do’no’. My goodness! this ain’t no sper- 
rit fer Chris’mus-time!” 

The clothes on the line swayed solemn- 
ly. “They’ve froze harder ’n Pharaoh’s 
heart a’ready,” said Kitty. “Tl hev ter 
let ’em freeze dry. An’ then they'll tear ter 
slits a-gittin’ of ’em off’n the lines. Land 
alive!”—as the sound of. sleigh-bells came 
again—*“ ef there ain’t Elder Perry! Aw’ 
me all sozzled an’ drozz'ed! That’s jes 
the way thin’s happens. Dear sakes! w’y 
couldn’t he ’a’ come some other day than 
wash-day! I don’t 
see Elder any day,” 
sciousness added. 


care—it’s good ter 
her interior con- 

The Elder came bustling up, with his 
arms full. “I don’t believe you’re real 
glad to see me, Mis’ McGregor,” he said, 
when within. “ And I didn’t like to come 
to-day, for I know you’d wash Monday 
if the world was to end Tuesday. But 
the fact is— The way the women wrap up 
a baby in cold weather—I wouldn’t like 
to have a child suffocated—under all these 
cloaks and veils. I'll give it a breather, 
and maybe you'll warm a drop of milk 
or some cream and water for it. Here’s 
the bottle.” And he was stripping off 
and seattering layer after layer of old 
shawls and blankets, and there came a 
little gurgling sound, and a gleam of 
something pink as a blush-rose, and there 
was a baby—a beautiful bouncing baby. 

“Oh!” said Kitty, pushing in front of 
Gran’sir, “ ain’t it a little dear? Whose 
is it? Where you goin’ ’ith it? W’y, 
Elder, you’re awful handy ’ith a baby!” 

“Served my apprenticeship. There! 
Ain’t that a fine child?” 

“Tt’s a beauty! A reel darlin’! How 
old it? Six months? Eight? It’s 
most oncommon big fer that. Sha’n’t I 
take it? ’Tain’t much heftier ’n a cat. 
My! Ain’t there more’n this ter babies? 
Do you s’pose it’s all right ?” 


is 
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said the 
Deacon 


as a trivet,” Elder. 
old Mis’ Hills’s 
»randdaughter, and she -hasn’t anybody 
her this of Good 
stock, you see.” 


‘But 


“ Right 
‘She’s poor 


<in to side heaven. 


most misfortunate,” said Gran’- 


I’m 


afraid Mis’ 
gone the town if 
But she wouldn’t hear of it 

‘Too blamed independent,” said Gran’- 
sir. “I like her sperrit.” 

“Well, she won't go now,” continued 
the Elder. “ But it wou!d be hard on 
Mis’ Perry to keep this baby, with six 
of her own; now wouldn’t it? The 
louse isn’t far from here. But I'll toast 
And perhaps Mr. 
McGregor ‘ll let me hear what his violin 
By the way, I often 
wonder what the weather really was that 
night in Bethlehem.” 

“ Heavenly weather,” said Gran’sir, 


‘Yea, 


ave 


Hills 
she’d 


would 


lived. 


alms- 
up a spell before I go. 


has to sav about it. 


“thet is, ef thin’s was as you say they 


was. 
“With part of heaven coming down,” 

said the Elder. “ You warming the baby’s 

feet, Mis’ McGregor? There’s 

prettier than a baby’s feet.” 
“The poor little soul! 

do ye call her eyes? 

at me’solemn ’s a 


nothing 


What 
She’s lookin’ 
graven image. You 
ean’t say yit? Ef that ain’t jes like a 
man! They change in the fust months? 
What a lot you know, Elder!” 

“ Well, six of them are educating,” 
the Elder. 

“T du hope it’s goin’ ter hev blue eyes,” 
said Kitty, she warmed the milk. 
“T allus thought a blue-eyed baby was a 
picter. Seth’s eyes are blue. 
don’t desarve it, or I'd ’a’ 
my own.” 


eolor 


said 


as 


I s’pose I 
hed one 0 

“We don’t always deserve our bless- 
ings,” said the Elder. 

“My! But she’s hungry, the sweet 
lamb!” she said, taking her rocking-chair. 

“She’s sort o’ pooty,” said Gran’sir, 
looking over the arm of the chair. 

“ Sort o’!” 

“Too pooty fer the poor’us, anyway.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” cried Kitty, her eyes 
flashing. 

“So it is,” said the Elder. “ But what 
else can we do? Id like to find her a 
home with some good people who haven’t 
any children, and who have nothing but 
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a silent house and a lonely old 
look forward to 

“Yes. The Bible 
house is a well-spring of pleasure.” 

“Well not the Bible exactly. 
But a man, I’ve no doubt. 
And I’m sure the—the Bible authorities 
would—would to it. For a child 
And it costs little or 
nothing before it’s old enough to help. 
This little girl ‘Il be a sight of help in a 
few years.” 


sez a babe in the 
ahem! 
very good 
agree 


does make cheer. 


“She'll be a sight o’ care fust.” 

“ Mis’ Perry never seems to find them 
much care.” 

“Elder Perry!” she exclaimed, turning 
her head over her shoulder like a fright- 
ened bird, perhaps at the thought that 
Seth might “T b’lieve you've 
fetched this baby a-purpose ter temp’ me 
ter take it!” 

“Well, Mis’ McGregor 
inean “4 

“Oh, I don’t b’lieve but w’at 


ter = she cried. 


eome 1n, 


That is 


I'd like 
“ On’y, I guess the Lord 
knowed my temper was too onsartin ter 
trusted. But I’d try. My gracious! 
wouldn’t I try! Oh, it’s no use. Seth ’d 
never let me in all this world o’ worlds. 
Hle’d say I warn’t made fer it, he could- 
n’t afford it, he couldn’t hev me pestered, 
I warn’t fit. And I'd try reel hard ter 
be fit—” 

“Tryin’s better ’n bein’, any day, Kit- 
ty,” said Gran’sir. “Them innercent 
creeturs w’at’s born all right can’t hold 
a candle to them that’s grown all shiny 
strugglin’.” 


he 


A melancholy wind sighed round the 
eaves. 

“ Jes said Kitty. “It allus 
makes me feel reel down w’en it comes 
up that way.” 


hear it!” 


“And there came a great wind from 
the wilderness,” said the Elder. “ Yes, 
it is getting rough outside. Perhaps you 
could make out to keep this little lady 
till the storm’s over?” 

“T wonder what Seth ’d say. I. could 
make her up a little bed in the clo’es- 
basket. I’d put the pink spread in—I 
made it “fore IT was merried—it’s lined 
with lamb’s wool; an’ then a couple o’ 
pillers, an’-set the bedroom door open—” 

“You might try it,”.said the Elder. 

“1 guess she’d be reel comfortable.” 

Gran’sir picked up the yellow kittens 
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and put them on her lap beside the baby, 
who instantly left her bottle and reached 
for them with an inarticulate cry of joy. 

“Oh, cats!” said Kitty. “ W’at’s cats 
w’en you’ve got a baby? I s’pose them 
kitties *’d be gittin’ inter her bed, too. 
Do you think cats sucks a_ baby’s 
breath, really?” 

“No, indeed. They wouldn’t let so 
much as a bird come near a baby. They 
just like the warm nest.” 

“Tf she should ery in the night an’ 
wake Seth up—” 

“*T would take more than her little pipe 
to wake a man as tired as Seth.” 

“THe needs his sleep, you know,” she 
said, anxiously. 

“ He needs a little daughter to brighten 
his declining years.” 

“A little daughter! Oh my!” Her 
eager eyes were searching space. “A 
little daughter—” 

“You could name her, you know. You 
could call her after Seth’s mother—” 

“T do’no’ about that. I didn’t set so 
much by Seth’s mother as p’r’aps I’d orter 
done. Leastways, that’s the way it looks, 
now she’s dead. But when she was alive 
she said I was a lot! There! She’s took 
’most every drop. She’s sleepy, too. 
Hushaby, hushaby, baby. Seat, you two! 
She’s goin’ ter sleep! Oh, ain’t it sweet! 
You mean ter say this dear little thin’ 
ain’t got any name yet? W’y, I’ve sev- 
enteen names all picked out fer a lit- 
tle daughter!” 

“She'd be quite a royal personage if 
you gave them all to her.—Striking 
twelve!” said the Elder, looking round 
for his greatcoat, getting into it quickly, 
and tying up his throat in the long yards 
of a woollen muffler. “TI think Pll leave 
her here overnight, anyway, if you don’t 
mind the trouble—” 

“ Trouble !” 

“Tt’s really too cold to take a tender 
baby farther to-day. My wife gave me a 
bundle of clothes for her; they’re in the 
pung. Ill fetch them.” 

“Don’t let in any more of a draught 
than you ean help, Elder,” said Kitty, 
holding up her apron. “My! How that 
door slammed! I sh’d ’a’ thought ’twould 
’a’ waked her up. But, Lor’! I s’pose 
Gran’sir’s fiddle “Il du that, anyway!” 

The Elder was taking off his boots that 
evening by the fire of the room that 


served for his study and his wife’s sitting 
room. “I think, my dear,” he said ¢ 

Mrs. Perry, who was turning his old coat. 
“that, considering I’m a man, I arranged 
the affair of that baby pretty well.” 

“T’ve heard say those laugh best wh 
laugh last,” said Mrs. Perry, her mout! 
full of pins. “ But I suppose you'll hay 
to go up there again when it clears off—” 

“ And deal with Seth. And Seth’s an 
other proposition. Yes.” 

Seth had been all day in the woods at 
his logging. As he straightened his back 
and wriggled into his sweater, and sat 
on the icy stump eating his apple pie at 
noon, the pie so cold that it made his 
teeth ache, he scratched the tired muscles 
of his arms and looked at the depth of 
forest yet to go down under his axe; li 
asked himself what he was doing it for. 

“Tt’s all one long endurin’ grind. 
Same old story year in an’ year out. 
Green pease, Fourth o’ Juty, string-beans, 
an’ bank yer house. The’s nobody ter 
come after me. Gran’sir ’ll be dead, an’ 
Kitty “ll be dead, an’ [ll be dead. Ef 
*twarn’t fer that fiddle o’ Gran’sir’s | 
do’no’s I’d heave another stroke. Gosh! 
that feelin’s jes the fiddle in my blood, 
an’ work’s the on’y cure for it!” And he 
used the cure vigorously till the early 
nightfall, when he tramped home through 
the falling snow and the gale that struck 
him like a blow as he left the shelter of 
the wood. 

Kitty had laid the baby down, and had 
heaped the frozen clothes in the lean- 
to, lest their dampness should hurt the 
child. And then she had picked the dead 
leaves off her scarlet geraniums in the 
window, feeling they must not suffer be- 
cause of the baby. When she came back, 
Gran’sir was standing over the child with 
his fiddle, playing softly, softly, as he 
leaned down, “ My love is but a lassie 
yet”; and the baby, warm and fed and 
in a state of well-being, was crowing 
and kicking in reply. It was almost 
the first time that Kitty had liked the 
sound of those strings. She ran and 


‘bent down too. 


“She’s reel fond o’ music, ain’t she, 
Gran’sir?” she said, looking up at him 
with moist eyes. 

“ She’s sweet as a peach,” said Gran’sir. 
And his fiddle twanged out a reel, and 
they persuaded themselves that the child’s 
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feet were keeving time to it. Then there 
was a great stamping of of snow in the 
shed, the door ope ned, and Seth came in. 
With a sudden sentiment both of protec- 
tion and of defiance she caught the baby 
up and faced him. 

“ Whose baby is that?” he said. 

“Mine!” she answered, triumphantly. 
And she held it high, dancing it up and 
down to the tune that still went on. 

“ Are you all out o’ your heads?” eried 
Seth. 

“Oh, Seth,” she said, as the tune 
stopped, going to him with the child, 
“it’s a little baby that’s got no home 
an’ no father nor mother. Can’t we keep 
it, Seth?” 

“We! We can’t kee p ourselves!” said 
Seth. 

“ As ef a baby “d make any diff’runce!” 

“°"Twouldn’t allus be a baby. Well, 
it’s blust’rin’ up consider’ble. W’at you 
got fer supper?” 

“ But, Seth— 

“George! The table ain’t sot out yit. 
And I’m ready fer a square meal. Who’s 
visitin’ ’ith that baby ?” 

“ Nobody,” she said, smiling at him 
over the child as he had not seen her smile 
in a year. “Elder Perry’s fetched the 
baby fer us ter take.” 

“ Fer us ter take?—Where’s the sand? 
| got ter git this pitch off’n my hands. 
Come, Kitty, quit your foolin’ an’ let’s 
have some supper. I done a good day’s 
work to-day.” 

“You'd du a better one ef you hed 
this little thin’ ter work fer,” she said, 
in a tone that was new to him. 

“You ain’t in ’arnest, be ye, Kitty?” 
he exclaimed, wheeling round from the 
sink. 

“T be, too! I wanter keep this baby!” 

“Keep a child ye don’t know nothin’ 
about? W’y, you’re crazy, wife! A little 
come - by -chance ter break our hearts 
bime-by, mavbe, ‘ith the tricks of its 
own. folks—” 

“Tts own folks was the Deacon Hills’s. 
And T guess there ain’t any better in 
the plantation!” 

“Sho, sho! An’ there ain’t any on ’em 
left. W’at’s goin’ ter be done ’ith it?” 

“Tt’s goin’ ter stay here an’ be our’n.” 

“ Not ef I know it,” said Seth. “ Here, 
I'll held it while you git supper. How 
come the Elder ter fetch it here?” 


“ He was takin’ it ter the poor’us,” sa 
Kitty, sullenly. 

“He'd better have gone on. It’s gx 
ter go.” 

“In this snow? Not onlest I go tew! 

“Kitty! I wouldn’t know ’twas you! 

“Don’t you Kitty me!” she cried, no 
in a storm of anger. “ My name’s Ky 
turah. And I won’t be called out’n it!” 

“ But, Kittvy—I mean, Keturah—I 

“Qh, you, you, you!” And Kitty burs 
into tears and buried her face in th 
baby’s skirts, the baby regarding it a 
play and clutching at her hair rejoicing]; 

Seth loosened the tiny hands and too! 
the child. “ Kitty,” he said, “you know 
I’d du anythin’ in reason. Ef the Lord 
had ’a’ sent this, we’d ’a’ roughed it. But 
ter go and ask fer trouble by takin’ i 
w’en we ain’t a dollar ahead in the world 
w’y, I can’t! Ye might as well ery fe 
a pianner. I’ like ter keep the litth 
thin’. —I would, sure. But it’s a lux 
ury. An’ we’re too poor for luxuries. 
I’m sorry.” 

Gran’sir went to put his fiddle on th 
shelf, and touched Kitty’s elbow as h« 
went. The touch thrilled her with th 
knowledge that she had an ally. “’Tain’t 
settled yet,” he whispered. “ You git 
supper !” 

“ Kitty,” said Seth, when they had fin 
ished and cleared away the repast, the 
baby fallen asleep, and had spread th: 
red cloth on the table, and brought out 
the Weekly Ploughman, and turned up 
the lamp, “I don’t want you ter think 
I don’t reco’nize that you made dip- 
toast fer me to-night becos it’s a fa- 
voright ’ith me, an’ give me your best 
preserves. I'd keep the child ’thouten 
ver doin’ that ef I felt anywise ekil to it. 
An’ you needn’t s’pose it ain’t pleasant 
ter me ter see ye a-spreadin’ of the little 
thin’s ter warm, an’ goin’ roun’ ‘ith a 
baby on yer arm. Fer it is. But that’s 
all there is about it.” He rose and 
stretched his arms over his head. “ Wal, 
I’m tired as a dog thet’s run fer his life,” 
he said, “and 1 guess I’ll go ter bed.” 

Gran’sir had already gone. Perhaps he 
thought it wise to leave the two. But he 
said he would take his fiddle and hear it 
answer the storm, after a way he had 
of laying it on the other pillow, against 
his ear, while its half-guessed murmur- 
ings filled him with a sort of rapture, 
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as if he listened to a voice long silent, 
x Nature were whispering to him under 
her breath what others never heard. 

The wind had risen at dusk, and the 
storm pressed against the house like a 
giant shoulder, every now and then send- 
shudder against its last timber. 
Kitty had always an unexplained terror 
of storm by night. The invisible 
moving mightily through the dark seemed 
some supernatural enemy. She 
the shelter of 


ing a 
foree 


wanted 
then Seth’s courage, and 
his 
It added to her sense of injury 


to lie close, close, her face hid in 
sleeve. 
that to-night they could not be friendly. 
She leaned her forehead against the cold 
window-pane and saw the snowflakes drift 
by the lane of light like sparks of fire, 
with a feeling of being out in all the 
bitterness of the blast. 

“Tm glad I ain’t fond of her yit 
so very much,” she murmured. 
I got ter give in.” 


not 
“ ] s"pose 
The snow-laden gusts 
made her tremble with a redoubled sense 
“To send the little 
thin’ out alone!” she sobbed. “ Wal, I got 
ter give in.” She warmed the baby’s milk 
again, and laid her back in the clothes- 
basket, and shut the kittens down-cellar, 
and sealed the mouse-crack with a piece 
of soap, and put out the light. A moon 
was rising behind the storm, and with 
her last look a great white ghost outside 


of her impotence. 


seemed to be moving on and on, forever 
on. “QO Lord in heaven,” she whispered, 
“if I can’t have her, give her good care 
But, oh, I du 
her, I du want her so!” Only a long rush 
of the wind replied. And then she cried 
herself to sleep, partly with temper, and 
partly with her hurt. “I got ter give 
in,” was her last thought over and over. 
“ The woman allus has ter go to the wall.” 

When Seth came out in the morning, 
the baby lying there with wide-open eyes, 
sucking her little fist, held out her arms 
joyously as he struck a light. He stealth- 
ily covered her up, for the little fists 
were blue. All day long those eyes 
haunted him with their appeal. The 
storm still roared on, whirling and white. 
The Elder would not come up for the 
baby, nor could Seth himself go to the 
woods. He tunnelled a way to the barn, 
fed and milked the cows, and busied him- 
self splitting kindlings and with the odd 
jobs waiting for such a day. And every 


somewheres else! want 
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time he came into the kitchen he saw 


his wife going about her work with that 


baby on her arm, or rocking it to sleep 
chair, with 
that 


not 


in the low an expression on 


her face would have 
if it had of such injury; 
or standing over the clothes-basket which 
she and Gran’sir had lifted to the table, 
ind talking all of nonsens¢ 
to the cooing little creature in it. “ It’s 
the onluckiest storm *t ever was,” he mut 
“Ef it don’t hold up, she'll be 
gittin’ ter keer fer that child so I'll have 
to give in.” Once he looked into the bas- 
ket himself, little gingerly, on tiptoe. 
“1 wisht we could keep it,” he said. And 
his wife flung in the next 
chair and flung her apron over her head. 

Two or three times Gran’sir took the 
baby and rocked her, his fiddle strangely 
silent all day 
window, 


been seraphic 


been one 


sorts 


sweet 


tered, 


herself down 


Or he carried her to the 
looking out at the wild white 
“Don’t you be afeard a” 
It’s the best friend you got.” 


tempest. on 


he said. “ 
The 


nerves, 


tension in the house reached Seth’s 
It would be easier to do in anger 
But he had never 
The 
beef and cabbage were boiled to 
tion at 


what was to be done. 
been very angry in his life. corned 
perfec- 
and there was a blue- 
berry duff, made with the fruit Kitty had 
picked and last summer; and 
there were toasted herring, and potatoes 
bursting their the 


noon-tim«e a 
canned 


skins in oven, and 


brewis and cider-apple sauce for supper. 


These things must him. It 
was not possible to feed another mouth, 
to clothe another back. And this was the 
time to find who was master in the house. 
IIe ecouldn’t have been more silent if his 
lips were padlocked. 


not move 


For three days the storm raged, wet, 
wild, and dreary; and then a white world 
and crisp cold, and sunshine and blue sky, 
as if there had never been anything else. 
The townsfolk were out breaking the road 
with the big, slow teams; and the Elder 
came bustling up in his pung, and being 
met by Gran’sir at the end door, after 
a few moments of expostulatory talk on 
his part, drove off as he had come. Seth 
returned from shovelling a way to the 
well through the sparkling drifts, glow- 
ing from his work, and glad the affair 
was finished. 

“So the Elder come for the baby,” 
he said. 
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“He didn’t git her,” Gran’sir replied. 
And he lifted the child from the blankets. 

“ Didn’t—git—her 

“Tidn’t git her. She’s goin’ ter stay 
here. She’s goin’ ter take my place here. 
I’m goin’ ter the poor’us. I kin play 
my fiddle jes ’s well in one place as an- 
other, and I’m goin’ ter the poor’us an’ 
let her stay where—where she’ll do the 
mos’ good.” 

Seth ran his hands through his wet 
curls in bewilderment. The world was 
coming to an end. A MeGregor—the 
poorhouse- . 

“Oh, come now, Gran’sir, talk sense!” 
he said, waking. 

“T’m talkin’ horse-sense. I’m talkin’ 
jes w’at I mean,” said the old man, erect 
and severe. “I’m goin’ ter make over ter 
the town w’at the United States pays me 
fer my services ter the war. I’ve thinked 
it all out—and I guess I'll be treated 
with consideration there, and Ill hev 
my fiddle—” 

“Gran’sir! I sh’d think you was 
meanin’ it!” 

“T be, sir.” 

“You can’t be! It’s agin’ reason! It’s 
agin’ natur’!” 

“T be. Dead sure. I could ’a’ ast 
the Elder ter set me over, but my Sunday 
shirt was to the wash, an’ Kitty ain’t got 
it ironed yit, and I ain’t put my thin’s 
tergether. My days is nigh a’most over, 
an’ this ’ere young un’s is jes begun. 
The poor’us don’t hurt me,—but ef it 
don’t kill her it "ll be the ruination of her. 
I’m sorry to leave ye—durned sorry—” 

“Gran’sir! Gran’sir! Oh, you never 
would!” eried Kitty, the color fled from 
her cheeks, steadying herself by the back 
of the chair as she stood. 

“We can’t hear to this, Gran’sir! We 
can’t hear to this blamed folly!” said 
Seth. “Go away an’ leave us? Go there? 
After all these years? W’y, ye couldn’t 
du it, Gran’sir!” And his voice was 
shaking. “ An’, fer the matter o’ that,” 
he said, as soon as he could speak again, 
“we shouldn’t keep this ’ere young un 
ef you did go. You’re wuth—wuth—for- 
ty young uns! This baby’s goin’ where 
she belongs, anyways.” 

“Then there’s all the more cause fer 
me ter go tew. Ill go ter take keer on 
her. I ain’t so old or dodderin’ yit that 
I hev ter hev a gardeen or can’t du w’at 


I’m a mind ter. And ef the little creetur’s 
goin’ ter the poor’us, w’y, I’m goin’ tew, 
fer ter take keer on her. I’m takin’ this 
’ere little orphlin fer my darter. An’ her 
name’s McGregor. An’ my child can’t 
go ter the poor’us and I stay to hum,” 
said Gran’sir. “ An’ there it is.” 

Seth stared at the old man a moment, 
and then at his wife, his face scarlet, 
his voice gone. “ That settles it, I s’pose,” 
at last he said. “ Naterally you don’t go. 
i give in. Kitty!” he eried, “was you 
knowin’ ter this?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t ’a’ dreamed it,” she 
answered, white and trembling. “ Oh no, 
no, no! But ef the baby’s boun’ ter stay, 
I—I can’t help it—I’m—I’m glad, I’m 
glad, I’m glad!” 

“T bet you be!” 

“T meant it, tew; I vum I did!” said 
Gran’sir, as he turned away. Presently 
he came back. “ Ef you want the child,” 
he said, with a magnanimous air, “ 
yours, 0’ course.” 

“Oh, I du, I du!” cried Kitty. 

Seth looked at them a minute longer. 
“Wal, I'll take a bite o’ pie an’ some 
cold meat, an’ be off ter the woods,” 
he said. 

“ W’at time ’ll you be back?” she asked, 
wondering a little at his manner. 

“T do’no’s I’ll ever come back,” he said. 

She ran and snatched the baby from 
Gran’sir,-and held her up in the broad 
sunbeam that made a glory about her in 
the brown shadows of the old room. 
“Oh, Seth!” she cried. “It’s our’n! It’s 
our’n! You ain’t sorry, be you?” 

The radiant little creature springing in 
her arms, all unconscious of the turning 
of fate, held out both hands to him and 
screamed as if with pleasure at his ruddy 
face, his blazing blue eyes, his red curls. 

“Take it, Seth. Oh, Seth, du take her! 
Tt’s our little gal!” And she held it so 
close to him that he had to put his arm out. 
The baby reached forward and grasped 
his hair, and wiped a little wet mouth 
over his face, and something unawares 
made him tighten his arm and hold her 
close to his heart. ; 

“ Kitty,” he said, “ there’s allus trouble 
in a house w’en a baby comes. I guess 
it’s over now. She’s got here all right. 
W’at you wanter call her?” 

“ Amanda Seraphina!” exclaimed Kit- 
ty, rapturously. “I mind Elder’s sayin’ 


she’s 
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wunst thet "Mandy meant ‘she must 
be loved. An’ Seraphina’s jest a lit- 
tle angel!” 

‘Sho! I sha’n’t hev her called no sech 
outlandish names. She’s Keturah. That’s 
the best name there is. I sha’n’t hev her 
called out of it!” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Seth,” his wife said, timidly, “ you 
ain’t bearin’ Gran’sir no hard feelin’s ?” 

“Twas ruther rough, warn’t it /—the 
way he tuk. But I guess the’ warn’t no 
other. Fact is, I wanted her all the 
time, Kitty.” 

“You're twicet as good’s I be!” And 
as she couldn’t get at her apron, she wiped 
her eyes with his hand. “ Come to moth- 
er, darlin’!” she said, shyly, with a quick 
look at him. But the baby turned and 
hid her litthke head in Seth’s neck, and 
liis conquest was complete. 

An ecstatic afternoon was Kitty’s, lin- 
ing the big basket, Seth helping, all other 
work forgotten, and even this suspended 
once in a while for five minutes’ play 
with the new treasure, or with running 
to take from her remorseless grasp one 
of the kittens, while Gran’sir gave her 
the other. But by nightfall things were 
more quiet. Kitty sat then by the fire, 
holding the baby across her knee and 
rubbing the pretty bare back and act- 
ive legs. 

“T never thought I'd come ter say- 
in’ a good word fer a fiddle,” she was 
thinking. “ But ef Gran’sir’d’a’ ben the 
other sort he wouldn’t ’a’ put himself 
about so ter keep this baby. He wouldn’t 
‘a’ felt fer the little thin’ sent out in the 
cold, alone in the world-—oh, precious 
one, vou allus got me, you allus got 
father an’ me! He wouldn’t ’a’ knowed 
wat I felt. I do’no’ but w’at maybe 
there’s a power o’ sympathy in a fiddle. 
P’r’aps it takes you inter folks’ hearts. 
P’r’aps there’s jest ’s many fiddles in 
heaven as there be harps. An’ Gran’sir 
"ll be all ready.” She put on the baby’s 
nighiclothes, and fed it, and sat gently 
rocking, ineffably contented. “ Gran’sir,” 
she said, “I was thinkin’ you could be 
a lot of help ef you took to it. I wouldn’t 
wonder but you could play this child to 
sleep nights.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said Gran’sir. 


“You said you'd keep the new fidd] 
the Cap’n’s fiddle, fer a fit oceasioy 
Don’t ye think this is an occasion—th 
little gal’s gittin’ a home, less’n our gitti) 
the blessin’ of her?” 

Gran’sir had tuned the violin, and th 
baby was gurgling with delight as sh 
listened to the stirring tones of “ Rol 
Roy MeGregor, oh,” when a sound of be! 
ringing came far and faint up the valley 

“T guess there’s a fire,” said Seth, step 
ping out to see. 

“Or else it’s ringin’ fer evenin’ meet 
in’,” said Kitty. “ But ’tain’t Wednes 
day.” 

“It’s Chris’mus eve,” said Gran’sir. 

“And I'd forgot!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Oh, Gran’sir,” said Kitty then, 
“what a present you’ve give me! My 
own little daughter! The dear! Wher 
do you s’pose her soul was afore it com: 
here? <A little child does bring ye clos: 
to the givin’ o’ God, don’t it, now? This 
is the night that Christ was born, baby, 
and it’s the night that you was born 
fer me.” 

“Christ is born into every house,” 
said Gran’sir, “wen a little child is 
born there.” 

The violin began again a silver strain: 
the child sighed itself off to sleep with 
a cooing sound like song. Seth came in 
and bent over the basket with Kitty. 
It was full of wonder and a sweet awe, 
this new life that had come to them. 

They lifted the basket between them, 
the husband and wife, and went to their 
bedroom, whose door had hours ago been 
set open, and Gran’sir put out the light. 
And long between waking and sleeping 
the mother heard, as if it breathed out 
of Paradise, the murmur of the violin, 
while the old man, watched by the bright 
eves of the little mouse, who had bur- 
rowed a way through his crack again, sat 
in the kitchen, where the moon, shining 
on the white world outside, threw a myste- 
rious glow, and bending his head lovingly 
over his strings, he played softly the old, 
old air: 


Sing, holy night and happy morn, 

For unto us a child is born; 

The Prince of Peace, O blessed birth, 
Has come to make a heaven of earth! 








The Amigo 


BY WILLIAM 
IS name was really Perez Armando 
Aldeano, but in the end every- 
body called him the amigo, be- 
ause that was the endearing term by 
which he saluted all the world. There 
s a time when the children called him 
‘Span-yard,” in their games, for he 
poke no tongue but Spanish, and though 
came from Ecuador, and was no more 
Spaniard than they were English, he 
nswered to the call of “ Span-yard!” 
henever he heard it. He came eagerly 
n the hope of fun, and all the more 
eagerly if there was a hope of mischief 
n the fun. Still, to discerning spirits, 
he was always the amigo, for when he 
hailed you so, you could not help hailing 
him so again, and whatever mock he put 
upon you afterwards, you were his secret 
and inalienable friend. 


The moment of my own acceptance in 
this quality came in the first hours of ex- 
pansion following our getting to 
after long detention in the dock by fog. 


sea 


A small figure came flying down the 
deck with outspread arms, and a joyful 
cry of “Ah, amigo!” as if we were now 
meeting unexpectedly after a former 
intimacy in Bogoté; and the amigo 
clasped me round the middle to his 
bosom, or more strictly speaking, his 
brow, which he plunged into my waist- 
coat. He was clad in a long black over- 
coat, and a boy’s knee-pants, and under 
the peak of his cap twinkled the merriest 
black eyes that ever lighted up a smiling 
face of olive hue. Thereafter, he was 
more and more, with the thinness of his 
small black legs, and his habit of hop- 
ping up and down, and dancing threaten- 
ingly about, with mischief latent in every 
motion, like a crow which in being tamed 
has acquired one of the worst traits of 
civilization. He began babbling and 
gurgling in Spanish, and took my hand 
for a stroll about the ship, and from 
that time we were, with certain crises 
of disaffection, firm allies. 
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There were others whom he hailed and 
adopted his friends, whose legs he clung 
about and impeded in their walks, or 
whom he required to toss him into the 
air as they passed, but I flattered myself 
that he had a peculiar, because a primary, 
esteem for myself. I have thought it 
might be that, Bogota being said to be a 
very literary capital, as those things go in 
South America, he was mystically aware 
of a common ground between us, wider 
and deeper than that of his other friend- 
ships. But it may have been somewhat 
owing to my inviting him to my cabin 
to choose such portion as he would of a 
lady-cake sent us on shipboard at the 
last hour. He prattled and chuckled 
over it in the soft gutturals of his parrot- 
like Spanish, and rushed up on deck to 
eat the frosting off in the presence of his 
small companions, and to exult before 
them in the exploitation of a novel 
pleasure. Yet it could not have been 
the lady-cake which lastingly endeared 
me to him, for by the next day he had 
learned prudence -and refused it without 
withdrawing his amity. 

This, indeed, was always tempered by 
what seemed a constitutional irony, and 
he did not impart it to any one without 
some time making his friend feel the edge 
of his practical humor. It was not long 
before the children whom he gathered to 
his heart had each and all suffered some 
fall or bump or bruise which, if not of 
his intention was of his infliction, and 
which was regretted with such winning 
archness that the very mothers of them 
could not resist him, and his victims 
dried their tears to follow him with glad 
cries of “Span-yard, Span-yard!” In- 
jury at his hands was a favor; neglect was 
the only real grievance. He went about 
rolling his small black head, and darting 
roguish lightnings from under his thick- 
fringed eyes, and making more trouble 
with a more enticing gayety than all the 
other people on the ship put together. 
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The truth must be owned that the time 
came, long before the end of the voyage, 
when it was felt that in the interest of 
the common welfare, something must be 
done about the amigo. At the conversa- 
tional end of the doctor’s table where he 
was disevssed whenever the racks were 
not on, and the talk might have lan- 
guished without their inspiration, his 
badness was debated at every meal. Some 
declared him the worst boy in the world, 
and held against his half-hearted de- 
fenders that something ought to be done 
about him; and one was left to imagine 
all the darker fate for him because there 
was nothing specific in these convictions. 
He could not be thrown overboard, and 
if he had been put in irons probably his 
worst enemies at the conversational end 
of the table would have been the first to 
intercede for him. It is not certain, 
however, that their prayers would have 
been effective with the captain, if that 
officer, framed for comfort as well as 
command, could have known how accu- 
rately the amigo had dramatized his per- 
sonal presence by throwing himself 
back, and clasping his hands a foot in 
front of his small stomach, and making 
a few tilting paces forward. 

The amigo had a mimic gift which he 
liked to exercise when he could find no 
intelligible language for the expression 
of his ironic spirit. Being forbidden 
visits in and out of season~to certain 
staterooms whose inmates feigned a 
wish to sleep, he represented in what 
grotesque attitudes of sonorous slumber 
they passed their day, and he spared 
neither age nor sex in these graphic 
shows. When age refused one day to go 
up on deck with him and pleaded in such 
Spanish as it could pluck up from its 
past studies that it was too old, he laugh- 
ed it to scorn. “ You are not old,” he 
said. “Why?” the flattered dotard in- 
quired. “ Because you smile,” and that 
seemed reason enough for one’s continued 
youth. It was then that the amigo gave 
his own age, carefully telling the Spanish 
numerals over, and explaining further by 
holding up both hands with one finger 
shut in. But he had the subtlety of cen- 
turies in his nine years, and he pene- 
trated the ship everywhere with his arch 
spirit of mischief. It was mischief al- 
ways in the interest of the good-fellow- 


ship which he offered impartially to 0! 
and young; and if it were mere froli. 
with no ulterior object, he did not ear 
at all how old or young his playmate was 
This endeared him naturally to eve; 
age; and the little blond German-Am: 
ican boy dried his tears from the 
accident inflicted on him by the amig 
recall him by tender entreaties of “ Sp; 
yard, Span-yard!” while the eldest of 
friends could not hold out against hin 
more than two days in the strained rela 
tions following upon the amigo’s sweep 
him down the back with a toy broom < 
ployed by the German-American boy 
scrub the scuppers. This was not 
much an injury as an indignity, but 
was resented as an indignity, in spit 
many demure glances of propitiati 
from the amigo’s ironical eyes, and mur 
murs of inarticulate apology as he passe 

He was, up to a certain point, th 
kindest and truest of amigos; then his 
weird seizure came, and the baby was 
spilled out of the carriage he had been 
so benevolently pushing up and down; 
or the second officer’s legs, as he walked 
past with the prettiest girl on board, 
were hit with the stick that the amig 
had been innocently playing shuffi 
board with; or some passenger was taken 
unawares in his vanity or infirmity, and 
made to contribute to the amigo’s pas 
sion for active amusement. 

At this point I ought to explain that 
the amigo was not travelling alone from 
Ecuador to Paris, where it was said hx 
was to rejoin his father. At meal-times, 
and at other rare intervals, he was seen 
to be in the charge of a very dark and 
very silent little man, with intensely 
black eyes and mustack2, clad in raven 
hues from his head to the delicate feet 
on which he wore patent-leather shoes. 
With him the amigo walked gravely up 
and down the deck, and behaved deco- 
rously at table; and we could not reconcile 
the apparent affection between the two 
with a theory we had that the amigo had 
been found impossible in his own coun- 
try, and had been sent out of Ecuador by 
a decree of the government, or perhaps a 
vote of the whole people. The little, dark, 
silent man, in his patent-leather boots, 
had not the air of conveying a state 
prisoner into exile, and we wondered in 
vain what the tie between him and the 
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imigo was. He might have been his 
tutor, or his uncle. He exercised a quite 
mystical control over the amigo, who was 
exactly obedient to him in everything, 
nd would not look aside at you when in 
his keeping. We reflected with awe and 
nathos that, as they roomed together, it 
vas his privilege to see the amigo asleep, 
hen that little, very kissable black head 
ested innocently on the pillow, and the 
busy brain within it was at peace with 
the world which formed its pleasure and 
its prey in waking. 

It would be idle to represent that the 
imigo played his pranks upon that ship- 
load of long-suffering people with final 
impunity. The time came when they not 
only said something must be done, but 
actually did something. It was by the 
hand of one of the amigo’s sweetest and 
kindest friends, namely, that elderly cap- 
tain, off duty, who was going out to be 
issigned his ship in Hamburg. From 
the first he had shown the affectionate 
tenderness for the amigo which was felt 
by all except some obdurate hearts at the 
conversational end of the table; and it 
must have been with a loving interest 
in the amigo’s ultimate well-being that, 
taking him in an eestasy of mischief, he 
drew the amigo face downwards’ across 
his knee, and bestowed the chastisement 
which was morally a caress. He dis- 
missed him with a smile in which the 
amigo read the good understanding that 
existed unimpaired between them, and 
accepted his correction with the same 
affection as that which had given it. 
He shook himself and ran off with 
an enjoyment of the joke as great as 
that of any of the spectators, and far 
more generous. 

In fact there was nothing mean in the 
amigo. Impish he was, or might be, but 
only in the sort of the crow or the parrot; 
there was no malevolence in his fine 
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malice. One fancied him in his adoles- 
cence taking part in one of the frequent 
revolutions of his continent, but humor- 
ously, not homicidally. He would like 
to alarm the other faction, and perhaps 
drive it from power, or overset it from 
its official place, but if he had the say 
there would be no bringing the van- 
quished out into the plaza to be shot. He 
may now have been on his way to France 
ultimately to study medicine, which 
seems to be preliminary to a high political 
career in South America; but in the mean 
time we feared for him in that republic 
of severely regulated subordinations. 

We thought with pathos of our early 
parting with him, as we approached Plym- 
outh and tried to be kodaked with him, 
considering it an honor and pleasure. He 
so far shared our feeling as to consent, 
but he insisted on wearing a pair of 
glasses which had large eyes painted on 
them, and on being taken in the act of in- 
flating a toy balloon. Probably, there- 
fore, the likeness would not be recog- 
nized in Bogoté, but it will always be 
endeared to us by the memory of the 
many mockeries suffered from him. 
There were other friends whom we left 
on the ship, notably those of the conver- 
sational end of the table, who thought 
him simply a bad boy; but there were 
none of such peculiar appeal as he, when 
he stood by the guard, opening and shut- 
ting his hand in ironical adieu, and 
looking smaller and smaller as our tender 
drifted away, and the vast liner loomed 
immense before us. He may have con- 
tributed to its effect of immensity by the 
smallness of his presence, or it may have 
dwarfed him. No matter; he filled no 
slight space in our lives while he lasted. 
Now that he is no longer there, was he 
really a bad little boy,merely and simply ? 
Heaven knows, which alone knows good 
boys from bad. 
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BY HENRY A. BEERS 


O churl! drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after. —Romeo and Juliet. 


E has chosen the death that is easy 
And left me the life that is hard. 
He has emptied the cup to the lees, he 
Has left me alone to keep guard. 


Remains not a drop in the beaker 

Of the bitter-sweet cordial he quaffed: 
The strong has forsaken his weaker 

And stolen his anodyne draught. 


The cause that he taught me to cherish, 
The weapons he trained me to wield, 
He has given it over to perish 
And thrown down the sword and the shield. 


O how shall the coward perséver 
When the hero slinks out of the fight; 
Or weakness keep up the endeavor 
Abandened by desperate might? 


The hour of stern trial has found me: 
The sentinel fires are burnt low, 
And I hear in the shadows around me 
The stealthy approach of the foe. 


Be it so then, my master, my leader: 
These helpless ones, dear to you, these 
Will I fend while I may, though I bleed, or 


Am beaten with blows to my knees. 


Lo here, where your body lies fallen, 
I draw from its scabbard the sword 
And raise it—how feebly!—and call on 
Your spirit, my captain, my lord. 


The watch-fire is sunken to embers, 
With signals the darkness is starred. 

Let them come! There is one who remembers— 
There is one who will stand upon guard. 
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BY MARY RAYMOND 


HE room was filled with signs of 
| breeding and cultivation; it was 

bare of the things which mean 
money. Books were everywhere; family 
portraits, gone brown with time, hung 
on the walls; a tall silver candlestick 
gleamed from a corner; there was the 
tarnished gold of carved Florentine 
frames, such as people bring still from 
Italy. But the furniture-covering was 
faded, the carpet had been turned, the 
place itself was the small parlor of a 
cheap apartment, and the wall-paper was 
atrocious. The least thoughtful, listen- 
ing for a moment to that language 
which a room speaks of those who live 
in it, would have known this at once as 
the home of well-bred people who were 
very poor. 

So quiet it was that it seemed empty. 
If an observer had stood in the door- 
way, it might have been a minute before 
he saw that a man sat in front of the 
fireless hearth with his arms stretched 
before him on the table and his head 
fallen into them. For many minutes 
there was no sound, no stir of the man’s 
nerveless pose; it might have been that 
he was asleep. Suddenly the character- 
less silence of the place was flooded with 
tragedy, for the man groaned, and a 
child would have known that the sound 
came from a torn soul. He lifted his 
face—a handsome, high-bred face, clever, 
a bit weak,—and tears were wet on his 
cheeks. He glanced about as if fearing 
to be seen as he wiped them away, and 
at the moment there was a light bustle 
and low voices down the hall. The young 
man sprang to his feet and stood alert 
as a step came toward him. He caught a 
sharp breath as another man, iron-gray, 
professional, stood in the doorway. 

“Doctor! You have made the exam- 
ination—you think—” he flung at the 
newcomer, and the other answered with 
the cool incisive manner of one whose 
words weigh. 


The Diamond Brooches 
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“ Mr. Newbold,” he said, “ when you 
came to my office this morning I told 
you my conjectures and my fear. I need 
not, therefore, go into details again. I 
am very sorry to have to say to you—” 
he stopped, and looked at the younger 
man kindly. “I wish I might -make it 
easier, but it is better that I should tell 
you that your mother’s condition is as 
I expected.” 

Newbold gave way a step as if under 
a blow, and his color went gray. The 
doctor had seen souls laid bare before, 
yet he turned his eyes to the floor as the 
muscles pulled and strained in this young 
face. It seemed minutes that the two 
faced each other in the loaded silence, 
the doctor gazing gravely at the worn 
carpet, the other struggling for self- 
control. At last Newbold spoke, in the 
harsh tone which often comes first after 
great emotion. 

“You mean that there is—no hope ?” 

And the doctor, relieved at the loosen- 
ing of the tension, answered readily, glad 
to merge his humanity in his professional 
capacity: “ No, Mr. Newbold; I do not 
mean just that. It is this bleak climate, 
the raw winds from the lake, which make 
it impossible for your mother to take the 
first step which might lead to recovery. 
There is, in fact—” he hesitated. “I 
may say that there is no hope for her 
cure while here. But if she is taken to 
a warm climate at once—at once—within 
two weeks—and kept there until sum 
mer, then, although I have not the gift 
of prophecy, yet I believe she would be 
in time a well woman. No medicine ean 
do it, but out-of-doors and warmth would 
do it—probably.” He put out his hand 
with a-smile. “I am indeed glad that 
I may temper judgment with mercy,” he 
said. “Try the south, Mr. Newbold,— 
try Bermuda, for instance. The sea air 
and the warmth there might set your 
mother up marvellously.” And as the 
young man stared at him unresponsively 
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he gave a grasp to the hand he held, 
and turning, found his way out alone. 
He stumbled down the dark steps of 
the third-rate apartment-house and into 
his brougham, and as the rubber tires 
bowled him over the asphalt he com- 
muned with himself: 

“Queer about those Newbolds. Badly 
off, of course, to live in that place, yet 
they know what it means to call me in. 
There must be some money. I wonder 
if they have enough for a trip, poor souls. 
Bah! they must have —everybody has 
when it comes to life and death. They’ll 
get it somehow—rich relations and all 
that. Burr Claflin is their cousin, I 
know. David Newbold himself was rich 
enough five years ago, when he made 
that unlucky gamble in stocks—which 
killed him, they say. Well—life is cer- 
tainly hard.” And the doctor turned 
his mind to a new pair of horses he had 
been looking at in the afternoon, with 
a comfortable sense of a wind-guard or 
so, at the least, between himself and the 
gales of adversity. 

In the little drawing-room, with its 
cheap paper and its old portraits, Ran- 
dolph Newbold faced his sister with the 
news. He knew her courage, yet, even 
in the stress of his feeling, he wondered 
at it now; he felt almost a pang of 
jealousy when he saw her take the blow 
as he had not been able to take it. 

“Tt is a death-sentence;”’ he said, 
brokenly. “We have not the money to 
send her south, and we cannot get it.” 

Katherine Newbold’s hands clenched. 
“We will get it,” she said. “I don’t 
know how just now, but we'll get it, 
Randolph. Mother’s life shall not go 
for lack of a few hundred dollars. Oh, 
think—just think—six years ago it would 
have meant nothing. We went south 
every winter, and we were all well. It 
is too cruel! But we'll get the money— 
you'll see.” 

“ How?” the young man asked, bitter- 
ly. “The last jewel went so that we 
could have Dr. Renfrew. There’s noth- 
ing here to sell—nobody would buy 
our ancestors,” and he looked up mourn- 
fully at the painted figures on the wall. 
The very thought seemed an indignity 
to those stately personalities—the Eng- 
lish judge in his wig, the colonial gen- 
eral in his buff-faced uniform, harbored 


for a century proudly among their o 

now coldly speculated upon as possi})): 

revenue. The girl put up a hand towards 

them as if deprecating her brother’ 

words, and his voice went on: “ You kn. 

the doctor practically told me this mor 

ing. J have had no hope all day, and 

day I have lived in hell. I don’t kn 

how I did my work. To-night, coming 

home, I walked past Litterny’s. T) ; 
windows were lighted and filled with : 
gorgeous lot of stones—there were a : 
dozen big diamond brooches. I stopped 
and looked at them, and thought ho 
she used to wear such things, and how 
now her life was going for the valu 
one of them, and—you may be horrified, : 
Katherine, but this is true: If I coul 
have broken into that window an 
snatched some of that stuff, I’d have done 
it. Honesty and all I’ve been brought 
up to would have meant nothing—noth 
ing. I’d do it now, in a second, if | 
could, to get the money to save my 
mother. God! The town is swimming 
in money, and I can’t get a little to keep 
her alive!” 

The young man’s eyes were wild with a 
passion of helplessness, but his sister 
gazed at him calmly, as if considering 
a question. From a room beyond came 
a weak, painful cough, and the girl was 
on her feet. ; 

“She is awake; I must go to her. But 
I shall think—don’t be hopeless, boy 
I shall think of a way.” And she 
was gone. 

Worn out with emotion, Randolph New- 
bold was sleeping a deep sleep that night. 
With a start he awoke, staring at a white 
figure with long, fair braids. 

“ Randolph, it’s I—Katherine. Don’t hw 
be startled.” 

“What’s the matter? Is she worse?” 

He lifted himself anxiously, blinking 
sleep from his eyes. 

“No—oh no! She’s sleeping well. % 
Tt’s just that IT have to talk to you, Ran- 
dolph. Now. I can’t wait till morning 
—you’ll understand when I tell you. I 
haven’t been asleep at all; I’ve been 
thinking. I know now how we can get 
the money.” 

“Katherine, are you raving?’ the 
brother demanded; but the girl was not 
to be turned aside. 

“Listen to me,” she said, and in her 
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was the authority of the stronger 
rsonality, and the young man listened. 
she sat on the edge of his bed and held 
: hand as she talked, and through their 
neither might ever forget that mid- 
council. 


The room had an air of having come 
nerfect and luxurious condition, fur- 
d and jewel-clasped, as it were, from 
e hands of a good decorator, and of 
ing stopped at that. The great triple 
clowed green as if set with gigantic 
emeralds, and its soft light shone on a 
cheme of color full of charm for the eye. 
The stuffs, the woodwork, were of a de- 
ehtful harmony, but it seemed that the 
books and the pictures were chosen to 
teh them. The man talking, in the 
great carved armchair by the fire, fitted the 
lace. His vigorous, pleasant face looked 
yrosperous, and so kindly was his air 
hat one might not ecavil at a lack of 
subtler qualities. He drew a long breath 
as he brought out the last words of the 
story he was telling. 

“ And that, Mr. North,” he concluded, 
‘is the way the firm of Litterny Brothers, 
the leading jewellers of this city, were 
done yesterday by a person or persons 
unknown, to the tune of five thousand 
lollars.” His eyes turned from the bla- 
zing logs to his guest. 

The young man in his clerical dress 
stood as he listened, with eyes wide like 
a child’s, fixed on the speaker. He 
stooped and picked up a poker and pushed 
the logs together as he answered. The 
deliberateness of the action would not 
have prepared one for the intensity of 
his words. “I never wanted to be a 
detective before,” he said, “but I’d give 

good deal to catch the man who did 
that. It was such planned rascality, such 
keen-witted scoundrelism, that it gives me 
a fierce desire to show him up. Id like 
to teach the beggar that honesty can be 
as intelligent as knavery; that in spite 
of his strength of cunning, law and right 
are stronger. I wish I could catch him,” 
and the brass poker gleamed in a savage 
flourish, “I’d have no mercy. The 
hungry wretch who steals meat, the ig- 
norant sinner taught to sin from baby- 
hood—I have infinite patience for such. 
But this thief spoke like a. gentleman, 
and the maid said he was ‘a pretty young 
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man ’—there’s no excuse for him. He 
simply wanted money that wasn’t his,— 
there’s no excuse. It makes my blood 
boil to think of a clever rascal like that 
succeeding in his raseality.” With that 
the intense manner had dropped from him 
as a garment, and he was smiling the 
gentlest, most whimsical smile at the older 
man. “ You'll think, Mr. Litterny, that 
it’s the loss of my new parish-house that’s 
making me so ferocious, but, honestly, 
I’d forgotten all about it.” And no one 
who heard him could doubt his sincerity. 
“T was thinking of the case from your 
point of view. As to the parish-house, 
it’s a disappointment, but of course I 
know that a large loss like this must 
make a difference in a man’s expenditures. 
You have been very good to St. John’s 
already,—a great many times you have 
been good to us.” 

“Tt’s a disappointment to me as well,” 
Litterny said. “Old St. John’s of New- 
buryport has been dear to me many 
vears. I was confirmed and married 
there. Everything I could do for it has 
been a satisfaction. And I looked for- 
ward to giving this parish-house as a 
pleasure. In ordinary years a theft of 
five thousand dollars would not have pre- 
vented me, but there have been complica- 
tions in the business and large expenses 
of late, to which this loss is the last 
straw. I shall have to postpone the parish- 
house,—but it shall be only postponed, 
Mr. North, only postponed.” 

The young rector answered quietly: 
“ As I said before, Mr. Litterny, you have 
been most generous to us already. We are 
grateful to you more than I know how 
to say.” His manner was very winning, 
and the older man’s kind face brightened. 

“ There is no cause for gratitude. The 
greatest luxury which money brings is 
to give it away. St. John’s owes its 
thanks not to me, but to you, Mr. North. 
I have meant for some time to put into 
words my appreciation of your work 
there. In two years you have infused 
more life and earnestness into that sleepy 
parish than I thought possible. You've 
waked them up, put energy into them, 
and got it out of them. You've done 
wonders. It’s right you should know that 
people think this of you, and that your 
work is valued.” 

“T am glad,” Norman North said, and 
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the restraint of the words carried more 
than a speech. 

Mr. Litterny went on: “ But there’s 
such a thing as overdoing, young man, 
and you’re shaving the edge of it. You’re 
looking ill—poor color—thin as a rail. 
You need a rest.” 

“T think I'll go to Bermuda. My 
senior warden was there last year, and 
he says it’s a wonderful little place— 
full of flowers and tennis and sailing, 
and blue sea and nice people.” He stood 
up suddenly and broadened his broad 
shoulders. “I love the south,” he said. 
“ And I love out-of-doors and using my 
muscles. It’s good to. think of whole 
days with no responsibility, and with 
exercise till my arms and legs ache. I 
get little exercise, and I miss it. I was 
on the track team at Yale, you see, and 
rather strong at tennis.” 

Mr. Litterny smiled, and his smile was 
full of sympathy. “We try to make a 
stained-glass Saint out of you,” he said, 
“and all the time. you’re a human 
youngster with a human desire for a 
good time. A mere lad,” he added, re- 
flectively, and went on: “ Go down to Ber- 
muda with a light heart, my boy, and 
enjoy yourself,—it will do your church 
as much good as you. Play tennis and 
sail—fall in love if you find the right 
girl—nothing makes a man over like 
that.” North was putting out his 
hand. “And remember,” Litterny add- 
ed, “to keep an eye out for my thief. 
You’re retained as assistant detective 
in the ease.” , 

On a bright, windy morning a steam- 
ship wound its careful way through 
the twisted water-road of Hamilton Har- 
bor, Bermuda. Up from cabins and cor- 
ners poured figures unknown to the decks 
during the passage, and haggard faces 
brightened under the balmy breeze, and 
tired eyes smiled at the dark hills and 
snowy sands of the sliding shore. In a 
sheltered corner of the deck a woman lay 
back in a chair and drew in breaths of 
soft air, and a tall girl watched her. 

“You feel better already, don’t you?” 
she demanded, and Mrs. Newbold put her 
hand into her daughter’s. 

“Tt is Paradise,” she said. “I am 
going to get well.” 

In an hour the landing had been made, 


the custom-house passed; the gay, ex 
hilarating little drive had been taken ; 
the hotel, through white streets, past 
white-roofed houses buried in trees 
flowers and vines; the sick woman 
quiet and happy on her bed, drawn to { 
open window, where the healing of 
breeze touched her gently, and where her 
eyes dreamed over a fairy stretch of ; 
and islands. Katherine, moving about 
the room, unpacking, came to sit in 
chair by her mother and talk to her for 
aA moment. 

“To-morrow, if you’re a good child, 
you shall go fer a drive. Think—a dri 
in an enchanted island. It’s Shal 
speare’s Tempest island,—did I tell you 
I heard that on the boat? We might ru 
across Caliban any minute, and I think 
at least we'll find ‘M’ and ‘Fy, f 
Miranda and Ferdinand, cut into th 
bark of a tree somewhere. We’ll go for 
a drive every day, every single day, t 
we find it. You'll see.” 

Mrs. Newbold’s eyes moved from the 
sea and rested, perplexed, on her daugh- 
ter. “ Katherine, how can we afford 
drive every day? How can we be here 
at all? I don’t understand it. I’m sur 
there was nothing left to sell except th: 
land out west, and Mr. Seaton told us 
last spring that it was worthless. How 
did you and Randolph conjure up the 
money for this beautiful journey that is 
going to save my life?” 

The girl bent impulsively and kissed 
her with tender roughness. “It is going 
to do that—it is!” she cried, and her 
voice broke. Then: “ Never mind how 
the money came, dear,—invalids mustn’t 
be curious. It strains their nerves. Wait 
till you’re well and perhaps you'll hear 
a tale about that piece of land out west.” 

Day after day slipped past in the lotos- 
eating land whose unreality makes it al- 
most a change of planets from every- 
day America. Each day brought health 
with great rapidity, and soon each day 
brought new friends. Mrs. Newbold was 
full of charm, and the devotion between 
the ill mother and the blooming daughter 
was an attractive sight. Yet the girl was 
not light-hearted. Often the mother, 
waking in the night, heard a shivering 
sigh through the open door between their 
rooms; often she surprised a harassed 
look in the young eyes which, with all 
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the family had gone through, was 
~ to them. But Katherine laughed 
questions, and threw herself so gayly 
to the pleasures which came to her 
at Mrs. Newbold, too happy to be ana- 
vtieal, let the straws pass and the wind 
low where it would. 

[here came a balmy morning when the 
were to take, with half a dozen others, 
long drive to St. George’s. The three 

rriage-loads set off in a pleasant hubbub 

m the white-paved courtyard of the 

tel, and as Katherine settled her 
mother with much care and many rugs, 
er camera dropped under the wheels. 
Everybody was busy, nobody was look- 
g, and she stooped and reached for 

in vain. Then out of a blue sky a 

ce said, 

“Tll get it for you.” She was pushed 
firmly aside and a figure in a blue coat 
was grovelling adventurously beneath the 
trap. It came out, straightened; she 

: had her camera; she was staring up 
; nto a face which contemplated her, 
which startled her, so radiant, so every- 
{ thing desirable it seemed to her to be. 
; [he man’s eyes considered her a moment 
as she thanked him, and then he had 
lifted his hat and was gone, running, 
like a boy in a hurry for a holiday, to- 
wards the white stone landing. An empty 
sail flopped big at the landing, and the 
girl stood and looked as he sprang in 
under it and took the rudder. Joe, the 
head porter, the familiar friend of every 
one, was stowing in a rug. 

“That gen’l’man’s the Reverend Nor- 
man North,—he come by the Trinidad 
last Wednesday; he’s sailin’ to St. 
George’s,” Joe volunteered. “ Don’t look 
much like a reverend, do he?” And 
with that the carriage had started. 

Seeing the sights at St. George’s, they 
came to the small old church, on its 
western side a huge flight of steps, 
capped with a meek doorway; on its 
eastern end a stone tower guarding state- 
lily a flowery graveyard. The moment 
the girl stepped inside, the spell of the 
bright peace which filled the place 
caught her. The Sunday decorations 
were still there, and hundreds of lilies 
bloomed from the pillars; sunshine 
slanted through the simple stained glass 
and lay in colored patches on the floor; 
there were square pews of a bygone day; 
Vou CXIL.—No. 667 —8 
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there was a pulpit with a winding stair; 
there were tablets on the walls to ship- 
wrecked sailors, to governors and officers 
dead here in harness. The clumsy wood 
work, the cheap carpets, the modest 
brasses, were in perfect order; there were 
marks everywhere of reverent care. 

“Let me stay,” the girl begged. “I 
don’t want to drive about. I want to 
stay in this place. I'll meet you at the 
hotel for lunch, if you'll leave me.” 
And they left her. 

The verger had gone, and she was 
quite alone. Deep in the shadow of a 
gallery she slid to her knees and hid 
her face. “QO God!” she whispered, 
“QO God, forgive me!” And again the 
words seemed torn from her—*O God, 
forgive me!” 

There were voices in the vestibule, 
but the girl in the stress of her prayer 
did not hear. 

“Deal not with us according to our 
sins, neither reward us according to our 
iniquities,” she prayed, the accustomed 
words rushing to her want, and she was 
suddenly aware that two people stood 
in the church. One of them spoke. 

“Don’t bother to stay with me,” he 
said, and in the voice, it seemed, were 
the qualities that a man’s speech should 
have—streneth, certainty, the unteach- 
able tone of gentle blood, and beyond 
these the note of personality, always in- 
describable, in this case carrying an ap- 
peal and an authority oddly combined. 
“Don’t stay with me. I like to be alone 
here. I’m a clergyman, and I enjoy an 
old church like this. I'd like to be alone 
in it,” and a bit of silver flashed. 

If the tip did it or the compelling 
voice, the verger, murmuring a word about 
luncheon, was gone, and the girl in her 
dim corner saw, as the other turned, that 
he was the rescuer of her camera, whose 
name was, Joe had said and she remem- 
bered, Norman North. She was about 
to move, to let herself be seen, when the 
young man knelt suddenly in the old- 
fashioned front pew, as a good child 
might kneel who had been taught the 
ways of his mother church, and bent his 
dark head. She waited quietly while 
this servant spoke to his Master. There 
was no sound in the silent, sun-lanced 
church, but outside one heard as from 
far away the noises of the village. 
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Katherine’s eyes rested on the bowed 
head, and she wondered uncertainly if 
she should let him know of her presence, 
or if it might not be better to slip out 
unnoticed, when in a moment he had 
risen and was swinging with a vigorous 
alert step up the little corkscrew stair- 
way of the pulpit. There he stood, 
facing the silence, facing the flower- 
starred shadows, the empty spaces; 
facing her, but not seeing her. And 
the girl forgot herself and the ques- 
tion of her going as she saw the look 
in his face, the light which comes 
at times to those who give their lives 
to holiness, since the day when the 
people, gazing at Stephen, the martyr, 
“saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” When his voice floated 
out on the dim, sunny atmosphere it 
rested as lightly on the silence as if the 
notes of an organ rolled through its 
own place. He spoke a prayer of a serv- 
ice which, to those whose babyhood has 
been consecrated by it, whose childhood 
and youth have listened to its simple 
and stately words, whose manhood and 
womanhood have been carried over many 
a hard place by the lift of its familiar 
sentences,—he spoke a prayer of that 
service which is less dear only, to those 
bred in it, than the voices of their 
dearest. As a priest begins to speak 
to his congregation he began, and the 
hearer in the shadow of the gallery lis- 
tened, awed: 

“The Lord is in His holy temple: let 
all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

And in the little church was silence 
as if all the earth obeyed. The collect 
for the day came next, and a bit of 
jubilant Easter service, and then his 
mind seemed to drift back to the sen- 
tences with which the prayer-book opens. 

“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made,” the ringing voice announced. 
“Let us rejoice and be glad in it.” And 
then, stabbing into the girl’s fevered 
conscience, “I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions, and my sin is ever before me.” 
It was as if an inflexible judge spoke 
the words for her. “ When the wicked 
man turneth away from his wickedness, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he shall save his soul alive,” the pure, 
stern tones went on. 

She was not turning away from 


wickedness; she did not mean to turn 
away; she would not do that which wa: 
lawful. The girl shivered. She could 
not bear this dreadful accusal from th. 
very pulpit. She must leave this place. 
And with that the man, as if in a sud 
den passion of feeling, had tossed his 
right hand high above him; his head 
was thrown back; his eyes shone up int 
the shadows of the roof as if they would 
pierce material things and see Him wh: 
reigned; he was pleading as if for hi 
life, pleading for his brothers, for hu 
man beings who sin and suffer. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “spare all thos: 
who confess their sins unto Thee, that 
they whose consciences by sin are ac 
cused, by Thy merciful pardon may b 
absolved; through Christ our Lord.’ 
And suddenly he was using the very 
words which had come to her of them 
selves a few minutes before. “ Deal not 
with us according to our sins—deal not 
with us,” he repeated, as if wresting for- 
giveness for his fellows from the Al 
mighty. “Deal not with us according 
to our sins, neither reward us according 
to our iniquities.” And while the ech 
of the words yet held the girl motionless 
he was gone. 


Down by the road which runs past 
the hotel, sunken ten feet below its 
level, are the tennis-courts, and sol- 
diers in scarlet and khaki, and blue- 
jackets with floating ribbons, and negro 
bell-boys returning from errands, and 
white -gowned American women with 
flowery hats, and men in summer flan- 
nels stop as they pass, and sit on the 
low wall and watch the games. There 
is always a gallery for the _ tennis- 
players. But on a Tuesday morning 
about eleven o’clock the audience began 
to melt away in disgust. Without doubt 
they were having plenty of amusement 
among themselves, these tennis-players 
grouped at one side of the court and fill- 
ing the air with explosions of laughter. 
But the amusement of the public was 
being neglected. Why in the world, be- 
ing rubber-shod as to the foot and 
racqueted as to the hand, did they not 
play tennis? A girl in a short white 
dress, wearing white tennis-shoes and 
carrying a racquet, came tripping down 
the flight of stone steps, and stopped as 
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he stood on the last landing and seemed 
to ask the same question. She came 
slowly across the empty court, looking 
with curiosity at the bunch of absorbed 

ple, and presently she caught her 

roath. The man who was the centre 

‘the group, who was making, apparent- 
ly. the amusement, was the young clergy- 

an, Norman North. 

There was an outburst, a chorus of: 
“You ean’t have that one, Mr. North!” 
“That’s been used!” “ That’s Mr. Den- 

ate 

A tall English officer—a fine, manly 
mixture of big muscles and fresh color 
and khaki—looked up, saw the girl, and 
swung towards her. “Good morning, 
Miss Newbold. Come and join the fun. 
Devil of a fellow, that North,—they say 
he’s a parson.” 

“ What is it? What are they laughing 
at?” Katherine demanded. 

“They’re doing a Limerick tourna- 
ment, which is what North calls the 
game. Mr. Gale is timekeeper. They’re 
to see which recites most rhymes inside 
five minutes. The winner picks his 
court and plays with Miss Lee.” 

Captain Comerford imparted this in 
jerky whispers, listening with one ear 
all the time to a sound which stirred 
Katherine, the voice which she had heard 
yesterday in the church at St. George’s. 
The Englishman’s spasmodic’ growl 
stopped, and she drifted a step nearer, 
listening. As she caught the words, her 
brows drew together with displeasure, 
with shocked surprise. The inspired 
saint of yesterday was reciting with 
earnestness, with every delicate inflec- 
tion of his beautiful voice, these words: 





“There was a young curate of Kidder- 
minster, 
Who kindly, but firmly, chid a spinster, 
Because on the ice 
She said something not nice 
When he quite inadvertently slid ag’inst 
her.” 


As the roar which followed this sub- 
sided, Katherine’s face cleared. What 
right had she to make a pattern of 
solemn righteousness for this stranger 
and be insulted if he did not fit? Cer- 
tainly he was saintly—she had seen his 
soul bared to her vision; but certainly 
he was human also, as this moment was 
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demonstrating. It flashed over her 
vaguely to wonder which was the domi- 
nant quality—which would rule in a 
stress of temptation—the saintly side or 
the human? But at least he was hu- 
man with a very winning humanity. 
His mirth and his enjoyment of it were 
as spontaneous as a mischievous, bright 
child’s, and it was easy to see that the 
charm of his remarkable voice attracted 
others as it had attracted her. 


“There was a young fellow from Clyde 
Who was often at funerals espied—” 


he had begun, and with that, between 
her first shock and her swift recovery, 
with the contrast between the man of 
yesterday and the man of to-day, Kath- 
erine suddenly laughed aloud. North 
stopped short, and turned and looked at 
her, and for a second their eyes met, 
and each read recognition and friendli- 
ness. The Limerick went on: 


“When asked who was dead, 
He nodded and said, 
‘I don’t know—ZI just came for the ride.’” 


“Eleven for Mr. North—one-half min- 
ute more,” called Mr. Gale, and instant- 
ly North was in the breach: 


\ sore-hipped hippopotamus quite flus- 
tered 
Objected to a poultice made of custard; 
*“Can’t you doctor up my hip 
With anything but flip’ 
So they put upon the hip a pot o’ 
mustard.” 


And the half-minute was done and 
North had won, and there was clapping 
of hands for the victor, and at once, 
before the little uproar was over, Kath- 
erine saw him speak a word to Mr. Gale, 
and saw the latter, turning, stare about 
as if searching for some one, and, meet- 
ing her glance, smile. 

“T want to present Mr. North, Miss 
Newbold,” Gale said. 

“Why did you laugh in the middle 
of my Limerick? Had you heard it?” 
North demanded, as if they had known 
each other a year instead of a minute. 

“ No, I had not heard it.” Katherine 
shook her head. 

“Then why did you laugh?” 

She looked at him reflectively. “I don’t 
know you well enough to tell you that.” 
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“Tow soon will you know me well 
enough—if I do my best?” 

She considered. “ About three weeks 
from yesterday.” 


Many things grow fast in southern 
climates—fruits, flowers, even friendship 
and love. Three weeks later, on a hot, 
bright morning of April, North and 
Katherine Newbold were walking down 
a road of Bermuda to the sea, and be- 
tween them was what had ripened in 
the twenty-one days from a germ to a 
full-grown bud, ready to open at the 
lightest touch into flower. As_ they 
walked down such a road of a dream, 
the man talked to the girl as he had 
never talked to any one before. He 
spoke of his work and its hopes and 
disappointments, of the pathos, the 
tragedy, the comedy often of a way of 
life which leads by a deeper cut through 
men’s hearts than any other, and he told 
her also, modestly indeed, and because 
he loved to tell her what meant much 
to him, of the joy of knowing himself 
successful in his parish. He went into 
details, absorbingly interesting to him, 
and this new luxury of speaking freely 
carried him away. 

“T hope I’m not boring you.” His 
frank gaze turned on her anxiously. “I 
don’t know what right I have to assume 
that the increase in the Sunday-school, 
or even the new brass pulpit,-is a fas- 
einating subject to you. I never did 
this before,” he said, and there was some- 
thing in his voice which hindered the 
girl from answering his glance. But 
there was no air of being bored about 
her, and he went on. “ However, life 
isn’t all good luck. I had a serious blow 
just before I came down here—a queer 
thing happened. I told you just now 
that all the large gifts to St. John’s 
had come from one man—a former 
parishioner. The man was James Lit- 
terny, of the great firm of— Why, 
what’s the matter—what is it?’ For 
Katherine had stopped short, in her fast, 
swinging walk, and without a sound had 
swayed and caught at the wall as if to 
keep herself from falling. Before he 
could reach her she had straightened her- 
self and was smiling. 

“T felt ill for a second—it’s nothing, 
—let’s go along.” 


North made eager suggestions for her 
comfort, but the girl was firm in her 
assertion that she was now quite well, 
so that, having no sisters and being 
ignorant that a healthy young woman 
does not, any more than a healthy 
young man, go white and stagger with- 
out reason, he yielded, and they walked 
briskly on. 

“You were telling me something that 
happened to you—something connected 
with Mr.—with the rich parishioner.” 
Her tone was steady and casual, but. 
looking at her, he saw that she was 
still pale. 

“Do you really want to hear my 
yarns? You’re sure it isn’t that which 
made you feel faint—because I talked 
so much ?” 

“Tt’s always an effort not to talk my- 
self,” she laughed up at him, yet with 
a strange look in her eyes. “All the 
same, talk a little more. Tell me what 
you began to tell about Mr. Litterny.” 
The name came out full and strong. 

“Qh, that! Well, it’s a story extraor- 
dinary enough for a book. I think it 
will interest you.” 

“T think it will,” Katherine agreed. 

“You see,” he went on, “Mr. Lit- 
terny premised us a new parish-house, 
the best and largest practicable. It was 
to cost, with the lot, ten thousand dol- 
lars. It was to be begun this spring. 
Not long before I came to Bermuda, 
I had a note one morning from him, 
asking me to come to his house the next 
evening. I went, of course, and he told 
me that the parish-house would have 
to be given up for the present, because 
the firm of Litterny Brothers had just 
met with a loss, through a most skil- 
ful and original robbery, of five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“A robbery?” the girl repeated. 
“ Burglars, you mean ?” 

“Something much more artistic than 
burglars. I told you this story was 
good enough for a book. It’s been kept 
quiet because the detectives thought the 
chance better that way of hunting the 
thief to earth.” (Why should she catch 
her breath?) “ But I’m under no prom- 
ise—I’m sure I may tell you. You're 
not likely to have any connection with 
the rascal.” 

Katherine’s step hung a little as if 
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she shrank from the words, but she 
caught at a part of the sentence and 
repeated it. “‘ Hunting the thief to 
earth ’—you say that as if you’d like 
to see it done.” 

‘IT would like to see it done,” said 
North, with slow emphasis. “ Nothing 
has ever more roused my resentment. 
| suppose it’s partly the loss of the parish- 
house, but, aside from that, it makes me 
rage to think of splendid old James 
Litterny, the biggest-hearted man I 
know. being done in that way. Why, 
he’d have helped the scoundrel in a min- 
ute if he’d gone to him instead of steal- 
ing from him. Usually my sympathies 
are with the sinner, but I believe if I 
‘aught this one I’d be merciless.” 

“ Would you mind sitting down here ?” 
Katherine asked, in a voice which sound- 
ed hard. “I’m not ill, but I feel—tired. 
[ want to sit here and listen to the 
story of that unprincipled thief and his 
wicked robbery.” 

North was all solicitude in a moment, 
but the girl put him aside impatiently. 

“T’m quite right. Don’t bother. I 
just want to be still while you talk. See 
what a good seat this is.” 

Over the russet sand of the dunes 
the sea flashed a burning blue; storm- 
twisted cedars led a rutted road down 
to it; in the salt air the piny odor was 
sharp with sunlight. Katherine had 
dropped beneath one of the dwarfed 
trees, and leaning back, smiled dimly 
up at him with a stricken face which 
North did not understand. 

“You are ill,” he said, anxiously. 
“You look ill. Please let me take care 
of you. There is a house back there— 
let me—” but she interrupted: 

“T’m not ill; and I won’t be fussed 
over. I’m not exactly right, but I will 
be in a few minutes. The best thing 
for me is just to rest here and have 
you talk to me. Tell me that story you 
are so slow about.” 

He took her at her word. Lying at 
full length at her feet—his head 
propped on a hillock so that he might 
look into her face, one of his hands 
against the hem of her white dress,— 
the shadows of the cedars swept back 
and forth across him, the south sea glit- 
tered beyond the sand-dunes, and he 
told the story. 
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“Mr. Litterny was in his office in the 
early afternoon of February 18,” he be- 
gan, “when a man called him up on the 
telephone. Mr. Litterny did not recog- 
nize the voice, but the man stated at 
once that he was Burr Claflin, whose 
name you may know. He is a rich 
broker, and a personal friend of both 
the Litternys. Voice is so uncertain a 
quantity over a telephone that it did 
not occur to Mr. Litterny to be suspi- 
cious on that point, and the conversation 
was absolutely in character otherwise. 
The talker used expressions and a man- 
ner of saying things which the jeweller 
knew to be characteristic of Claflin. 

“He told Mr. Litterny that he had 
just made a lucky hit in stocks, and 
‘turned over a bunch of money,’ as he 
put it, and that he wanted to make his 
wife a present. ‘ Now—this afternoon— 
this minute,’ he said, which was just 
like Burr Claflin, who is an impetuous 
old chap. ‘I want to give her a diamond 
brooch, and I want her to wear it out 
to dinner to-night,’ he said. ‘Can’t you 
send two or three corkers up to the house 
for me? That surprised Mr. Litterny 
and he hesitated, but finally said that 
he would do it. It was against the rules 
of the house, but as it was for Mr. 
Claflin he would do it. They had a little 
talk about the details, and Claflin ar- 
ranged to call up his wife and tell her 
that the jewels would be there at four- 
thirty, so that she could look out for 
them personally. All that was the Lit- 
terny end of the affair. Simple enough, 
wasn’t it?” 

Katherine’s eyes were so intent, so 
brilliant, that Norman North went on 
with a pleased sense that he told the 
tale well: 

“Now begins the Claflin experience. 
At half past four a clerk from Litterny’s 
left a package at the Claflin house in 
Cleveland Avenue, which was at once 
taken, as the man desired, to Mrs. 
Claflin. She opened it and found three 
very handsome diamond brooches, which 
nstonished her extremely, as she knew 
nothing about them. However, it was 
not unusual for Claflin to give her 
jewelry, and he is, as I said, an impul- 
sive man, so that unexpected presents 
had come once or twice before; and 
altogether, being much taken with the 
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stones, she concluded simply that she 
would understand when her husband 
came home to dinner. 

“ However, her hopes were dashed, for 
twenty minutes later, barely long enough 
for the clerk to have got back to the 
shop, she was called to the telephone by 
a message, said to be from Litterny’s, 
and a most polite and apologetic person 
explained over the line that a mistake 
had been made; that the diamonds had 
heen addressed and sent to her by an 
error of the shipping-clerk; that they 
were not intended for Mrs. Burr Claflin, 
but for Mrs. Bird Catlin, and that the 
change in name had been discovered on 
the messenger’s return. Would Mrs. 
Claflin pardon the trouble caused, and 
would she be good enough to see that 
the package was given to their man, who 
would call for it in fifteen minutes? 
Now the Bird Catlins, as you must know, 
are richer people even than the Claflins, 
so that the thing was absolutely plau- 
sible. Mrs. Claflin tied up the jewels 
herself, and entrusted them to her own 
maid, who has been with her for years, 
and this woman answered the door and 
gave the parcel into the hands of a man 
who said that he was sent from Litter- 
ny’s for it. All that the maid could 
say of him was that he was ‘a pret- 
ty young man, with a speech like a 
gentleman.’ And that was the last that 
has been seen of the diamond~ brooches. 
Wasn’t it simple? Didn’t I tell you 
that this affair was an artistic one?” 
North demanded. 

Katherine Newbold drew a deep breath, 
and the story-teller, watching her face, 
saw that she was stirred with an emo- 
tion which he put down, with a slight 
surprise, to interest in his narrative. 

“Is there no clue to the—thief? Have 
they no idea at all? Haven’t those won- 
derful detectives yet got on—his track?” 

North shook his head. “I had a letter 
by yesterday’s boat from Mr. Litterny 
about another matter, and he spoke of 
this. He said the police were baffled— 
that he believed now that it could never 
be traced.” 

“Thank God!” Katherine said, slowly 
and distinctly, and North stared in 
astonishment. 

“What?” His tone was incredulous. 

“Oh, don’t take me so seriously,” said 


the girl, impatiently. “It’s only that | 
can’t sympathize with your multimil- 
lionaire, who loses a little of his heaps 
of money, against some poor soul to 
whom that little may mean life or death 

—life or death, maybe, for his nearest 
and dearest. Mr. Litterny has had a 
small loss, which he won’t feel in a y 
from now. The thief, the rascal, th 
scoundrel, as you call him so fluently. 
has escaped for now, perhaps, with his il! 
gotten gains, but he is a hunted thing 
living with a black terror of being found 
out—a terror which elutches him when 
he prays and when he dances. It’s the 
thief I’m sorry for—I’m sorry for him 
—I’m sorry for him.” Her voice was 
agitated and uneven beyond what seem- 
ed reasonable. 

“«The way of the transgressor is 
hard,’” Norman North said, slowly, and 
looked across the shifting sand-stretch 
to the inevitable sea, and spoke the 
words pitilessly, as if an inevitable law 
spoke through him. 

They cut into the girl’s soul. A quick 
gasp of pain broke from her, and the 
man turned and saw her face and sprang 
to his feet. 

“Come,” he said,—“ come home,” and 
held out his hands. 

She let him take hers, and he lifted 
her lightly, and did not let her hands 
go. For a second they stood, and into 
the silence a deep boom of the water 
against the beach thundered and died 
away. He drew the hands slowly to- 
wards him till he held them against 
him. There seemed not to be any need 
for words. 

Half an hour later, as they walked 
back through the sweet loneliness of 
Springfield Avenue, North said: “ You’ve 
forgotten something. You’ve forgotten 
that this is the day you were to tell me 
why you had the bad manners to laugh 
at me before you knew me. Now that 
we are engaged it’s your duty to tell me 
if I’m ridiculous.” 

There was none of the responsive, soft 
laughter he expected. “ We’re not en- 
gaged—we can’t be engaged,” she threw 
back, impetuously, and as he looked at 
her there was suffering in her face. 

“What do you mean? You told me 
you loved me.” His voice was full of 
its curious mixture of gentleness and 
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eternness, and she shrank visibly from 
the sternness. 
“Don’t be hard on me,” she begged, 
ke a frightened child, and he caught 
er hand with a quick exclamation. 





“Pi tell vou—everything. Not only 

that little thing about my laughing, but 

but more—everything. Why I cannot 

§ e engaged to you. I must tell you—I 
know it—but, oh! not to-day—not for 
little while! Let me have this little 
time to be happy. You sail a week from 

: lay. I'll write it all for you, and you 
7 can read it on the way to New York. That 


: will do—won’t that do?” she pleaded. 
North took both her hands in a hard 
sp and searched her face and her eyes 
eves clear and sweet, though filled with 
misery. “ Yes, that will do,” he said. 
‘It’s all nonsense that you can’t be 
engaged to me. You are engaged to me, 
and you are going to marry me. If you 
love me—and you say you do,—there’s 
nothing I'll let interfere. Nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing.” There was little of 
the saint in his look now; it was filled 
with human love and masterful deter- 
mination, and in his eyes smouldered a 
recklessness, a will to have his way, that 
was ne angel, but all man. 

P A week later Norman North sailed to 
New York, and in his pocket was a letter 
which was not to be read till Bermuda 
was out of sight. When the coral reef 
was passed, when the fairy blue of the 
island waters had changed to the dark 

} swell of the Atlantic, he slipped the 
bolt in the door of his cabin and took 
out the letter. 

‘I laughed because you were so won- 
derfully two men in one,” it began. “I 
was in the church at St. George’s the 
ay when you sent the verger away and 
went into the pulpit and said parts of 
the service. I could not tell you this 
before because it came so close to the 
- other thing which I must tell you now; 
because I sat trembling before you that 
day, hidden in the shadow of a gallery, 
knowing myself a criminal, while you 
stood above me like a pitiless judge and 
rolled out sentences that were bolts of 
fire emptied on my soul. The next 
morning I heard you reciting Limericks. 
Are you surprised that I laughed when 
the contrast struck me? Even then I 
wondered which was the real of you, the 
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saint or the man,—which would win if 
it came to a desperate fight. The fight 
is coming, Norman. 

“That’s all a preamble. Here is what 
you must know: I am the thief who 
stele Mr. Litterny’s diamonds.” 

The letter fell, and the man caught 
at it as it fell. His hand shook, but he 
laughed aloud. 

“It is a joke,” he said, in a queer, dry 
voice. “A wretched joke. How can 
she?’ And he read on: 

“You won’t believe this at first; you 
will think I am making a poor joke; 
but you will have to believe it in the 
end. I will try to put the case before 
you as an outside person would put it, 
without softening or condoning. My 
mother was very ill; the specialist, to 
pay whom we had sold her last jewel, 
said that she would die if she were not 
taken south; we had no money to take 
her south. That night my brother lost 
his self-control and raved about breaking 
into a shop and stealing diamonds, to 
get money to save her life. That put 
the thought into my mind, and I made 
a plan. Randolph, my brother, is a clever 
amateur actor, and the rich Burr Claflin 
is our distant cousin. We both know 
him fairly well, and it was easy enough 
for Randolph to copy his mannerisms. 
We knew also, of course, more or less, 
his way of living, and that it would not 
be out of drawing that he should send 
up diamonds to his wife unexpectedly. 
I planned it all, and I made Randolph 
do it. I have always been able to in- 
fluence him to what I pleased. The 
sin is all mine, not his. We had been 
selling my mother’s jewels little by little 
for several years, so we had no difficulty 
in getting rid of the stones, which Ran- 
dolph took from their settings and sold 
to different dealers. My mother knows 
nothing of where the money came from. 
We are living in Bermuda now, in com- 
fort and luxury, I as well as she, on the 
profits of my thievery. I am not sorry. 
It has wrecked life, perhaps eternity, for 
me, but I would do it again to save 
my mother. 

“T put this confession into your hands 
to do with, as far as I am concerned, 
what you like. If the saint in you be- 
lieves that I ought to be sent to jail, 
take this to Mr. Litterny and have him 
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send me to jail. But you sha’n’t touch 
Randolph—you are not free there. It 
was I who did it—he was my tool,— 
any one will tell you I have the stronger 
will. You shall not hurt Randolph— 
that is barred. 

“You see now why I couldn’t be en- 
gaged to you—you wouldn’t want to 
marry a thief, would you, Norman? I 
can never make restitution, you know, 
for the money will be mostly gone before 
we get home, and there is no more to 
come. You could not, either, for you 
said that you had little beyond your 
salary. We could never make it good 
to Mr. Litterny, even if you wanted to 
marry me after this. Mr. Litterny is 
your best friend; you are bound to him 
by a thousand ties of gratitude and af- 
fection. You can’t marry a thief who 
has robbed him of five thousand dollars, 
and never tell him, and go on taking 
his gifts. That is the way the saint 
will look at it—the saint who thundered 


awful warnings at me in the little churc! 
at St. George’s. But even that day there 
was something gentler than the dreadfy 
holiness of you. Do you remember h 
you pleaded, begged as if of your fath 
for your brothers and sisters? ‘ Deal n 
with us according to our sins, neith 
reward us according to our iniquities, 
you said. Do you remember? As ,y 
said that to God, I say it to you. I lo 
you. I leave my fate at your mere 
But don’t forget that you yourself begg: 
that, with your hands stretched out 
heaven, as I stretch my hands to you, 
Norman, Norman— Deal not with m 
according to my sins, neither reward n 
according to my iniquities.’” 

The noises of a ship moving acro 
a quiet ocean went on steadily. Many 
feet tramped back and forth on the deck, 
and cheerful voices and laughter floated 
through the skylight, and down below a 
man knelt in a narrow cabin with his 
head buried in his arms, motionless. 


My song. 


O, red of leaf, and splendor on the hills! 


A Petition 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 
PRAY, your Majesty, grant me this thing;— 
, : : 
All else is yours, O Love, my king; 
Have I not burned for incense youth’s white flame, j 
Spent for your favor minstrelsy’s fair fame? 
The green ways call in vain; the teeming mould 
Spreads for my coming all her cloth-of-gold,— Z 
; 
Along day’s rim the light of parting thrills.— 
Once these things made me ready, Love, my king, 4 


Here at your feet, to strike my lute’s light string; 
Yet now, I pray, though all else you shall take, 
Leave me my song, lest all my heart shall break! 


But though, your bondman freed, I bear it hence, 
What is the song if not of thee? And whence 

My singing?—Turn your face!—My lips are mute. . 
O Love, my king, behold the broken lute! 








BY GROVER 
O member of the family of man- 
kind is free from the besetment 
of alluring temptation, nor exempt 

m the danger of thraldom to pernicious 

its and inclinations. The forces of 

are constantly on the watch for the 
vary who venture beyond the lines 
high principle and safety ; 
| those who wander are fortunate if 
good time they see their peril and are 

e to break away from the fascinations 
false lights which malevolence dis- 

vs for their undoing. The path of 


moral 


turn to security, though it may be 
| toilsome, is plainly marked out; and 
se who sincerely desire to retrace 


r steps, and who have not lost the 
ength and endurance of right-minded- 
s, need not despair of restoration to 





3 virtue and happiness. There is, however, 
} bsolutely no hope for those who in their 
inderings have so undermined their 
nseienee and sense of duty that they 
ve become victims of incurable weak- 
{ ness and moral collapse. 


i Let us fully realize the immeasurable 
distance between specific wrongful acts 
which result from surrender to tempta- 
i or unpremeditated aberration, and a 
chronically perverted mental and moral 
condition, no longer responsive to the 
ice of conscience or mindful of God 
a and duty. In one case wrong-doing has 
not saturated the moral and mental 
system with depravity, nor wrecked 
character, nor submerged hope of re- 
demption; in the other case there has 
ipervened such insensibility to high 
deals and such paralysis of the power 
of right thinking that there is nothing 
eft to build repair upon. 
} The characterization thus made of the 
quality and consequences of human acts 
and eonditions, as they relate to individ- 
; uals, is equally applicable to the conduct 
and disposition of an aggregation of 
individuals constituting a state or nation. 
A nation, no less than an individual, is 
Vou. CXTI.—No. 667.—9 











The Integrity of American Character 


CLEVELAND 


prone to wander from the vantage-ground 
of safe principle and tradition; and the 
effect of such wandering upon national 
character and achievement is not 
marked nor more difficult of estimation. 
It will doubtless be generally confessed 
that the departures of the American peo- 
ple from the originally 
for them were never 
never so disquieting as now. 


less 


ordained 
common and 
In official 
circles offences of malfeasance and cor- 
rupt breaches of public trust are alarm- 
ingly frequent. The old landmarks of 
integrity and faithfulness to duty which 
indicated nation’s course of 
safety are rashly neglected; and public 


way 


once our 
extravagance, no longer universally con- 
demned as a disgrace to official steward- 
ship, is flaunted before our people as 
evidence of the splendor of our nation- 
ality. In business and social cireles the 
pursuit of money has become heartless 
and rapacious; the deference to those 
who have won great fortunes has grown 
in many quarters to be so unquestion- 
ing and so obsequious as to amount to 
seandalous servility, while the 
of the rich among the struggling poor 
is more than ever bitter and menacing. 
In polities there is far too often con- 
cealed behind a pretence of devotion to 
the public weal the sly promotion of 
disreputably selfish and personal advan- 
tages; and in the industrial field there 
is no longer found the generous and con- 
tented cooperation between employer and 
employee which should insure the pros- 
perity and happiness of both. In addi- 
tion to all this, there is sadly apparent 
among those who undertake trusteeship 
a tendency to complacently venture upon 
bold and rank violations of duty, only 
explained by the prevalence of lax and 
flippant conceptions of the sacredness of 
fiduciary obligations. 

This is an arraignment which every 
proud American citizen would be glad 
to avoid; but if we are to be frank we 
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must confess that the dreadful list could 
be more easily enlarged than curtailed. 
The tremendous question confronting us 
is whether these things can be regarded 
as mere items of bad behavior, which will 
yield to correction, or whether we must 
submit to the belief that they are symp- 
and manifestations of a funda- 
mental and radical change in American 
character. If, like offences committed by 
individuals, they can be cured, or at 
least restrained from progress or repeti- 
tion, by exposure and punishment, we 
have abundant reason for hope and re- 
Despair can arise only from 
a conviction that the evil conditions 
which afflict us are proof of the decadence 
or destruction of those saving traits of 
our normal disposition, upon 
which our free institutions must depend 
for their beneficence and perpetuity. 

In discussing the significance of the 
untoward appearances forced upon our 
view we should resist the influence of 
gloomy forebodings, and at the same 
time guard against the instinctive and 
complacent notion that American institu- 
tions have endured long enough to demon- 
strate that neither assault from without 
nor malignant disease within can defeat 
the experiment of popular rule. Though 
a coloring may be given to our dis- 
cussion by our moods or temperamental 
inclinations, it is certain that useful 
results will not be reached if éither light- 
headed optimism or melancholy pessi- 
mism is in full command. Surely there 
is a cloud bigger than a man’s hand in 
our country’s sky; but this does not neces- 
sarily presage our destruction by flood or 
storm. Least of all should one be sus- 
pected of tolerating the noxious weeds 
which choke the growth of better things, 
or of underrating their balefulness, if he 
claims that American character is as yet 
untouched by decay, and is still a safe 
guide for those who are willing to be 
safely led. 

No people can lose hope while their 
courts and juries remain unblemished 
and administer justice fearlessly and un- 
relentingly. It is doubtful if ordinary 
crimes were ever more certainly detected 
and punished than at the present time. 
And, what is more to the purpose, we have 
daily before our eyes instances of the dis- 
covery and punishment not only of pub- 
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lie and official offences, but of othe rn 
feasances which, though not in a strict 
sense of a public or official nature, affect 
interests hardly less important and fa; 
reaching. United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who, relying 
on the loose ideas of honesty pervading 
their environment, have betrayed 
trust of the people, find that no perverted q 
sentiment and no disguise or dazzle of 
high position avails to save them fro 
the fate of common malefactors. Thos 
also who, while intrusted with important 
duties in the executive branches of gov 
ernment, national and State, have tak 
advantage of easy opportunity to filc! 
public funds or have lent themselves 
the pilfering schemes of others, wofull: 
realize, behind prison bars and in the 
depths of irredeemable disgrace, that 
American justice and decent American 
sentiment are no more ready to con- 
done stealing from the public than from 
an individual. 

Offences against the political rights 
of the people, involving the corruption 
of their suffrage and the sale in places 
high and low of official patronage and 
favor, are overtaken by exposure and pun 
ishment in every part of our land. Man) 
who have indulged in these crimes, im- 
pudently assuming that the universality 
of our people’s indifference to political 
affairs and public administration gives 
promise of immunity, have of late had 
a rude awakening to the fact that an 
easy-going disuse of political privileges 
by honest citizens falls far short of a 
willingness on their part to overlook or 
tolerate a vile traffic in votes or an abom- 
inable bartering away of the people’s in- 
terests in places of trust. 

A startling exposure lately made of the 
reckless management of some of our lead- 
ing life-insurance companies has not only 
laid bare overt acts of wrong-doing, but 
has made public in ugly relief an as- 
tonishing heedlessness and disregard of 
the duties of trusteeship. Searching in- 
vestigation and‘ hints of legal persuasion 
have already resulted in the restitution : 
of large sums rightfully belonging to one 
of these companies, and nearly all who 
were directors at the time the mis- 


feasances occurred have been summoned 
into court to give an account of their 
stewardship. 
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The recital thus made, showing ac- 
tivity and certainty of punishment, cor- 
ection, and restitution, where specific 
rongful acts have affected the public, or 
ther widely extended interests, furnishes 
regnant evidence that no adverse condi- 
ns thus far developed have weakened 
strength or resilience of American 
vracter. We shall better appreciate the 
‘+ and value of the evidence adduced 
n support of this proposition if we take 
nto account not only the direct effect 
punitive and corrective action on the 
rong-doers themselves, but also its in- 
‘rect and deterrent effect upon those 
inclined to similar transgressions. 
There are, of course, certain modes of 
nduct and habits of thought which, 
ugh in every point of view harmful, 
re not amenable to the treatment award- 
d to definite overt sinful acts; but the 
fact that these are continuously antag- 
onized by moral forees, which represent 
powerful teserve of right sentiment 
nong our people, furnishes additional 
nd independent evidence of the whole- 
some condition of American character. 
An army of teachers in our schools 
1 colleges are, by their lives of self- 
sacrificing and conscientious devotion to 
the cause of education, making unremit- 
ng protest against prevailing selfishness 
nd avarice, and are, by example as well 
as precept, teaching the young men of 
our generation the worth of patriotism 
and intellectual living, as against the 
sordidness and soul-blight of conscience- 
ess accumulation. From many thousand 
pulpits throughout the land is ceaselessly 
iforeed the inspired assurance, “ better 
s a little with righteousness than great 
revenues without right,” accompanied by 
lemn warnings against the covetousness 
nd sinful intent which disregard the 
moral law and violate the golden rule. 
rhe extent of the acceptance of these 
truths and warnings gives encouraging 
assurance that the worship of the golden 
calf is by no means dangerously uni- 
versal. It was only very lately that those 
interested in the spread of the gospel in 
heathen lands engaged in a spirited dis- 
cussion, touching the propriety and con- 
sisteney of accepting in aid of their work 
a contribution from funds acquired by 
questionable business methods. It is pos- 
sible that the expression “ tainted money,” 
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which had its birth in this discussion, 
originated in a somewhat fanciful idea, 

but in American terminology it will al- 

ways suggest the moral sensitiveness and 

redemptive qualities of American char- 

acter. This moral sensitiveness is also 
indicated by the fact that the dark and 
devious ways of political scheming have 
quite generally, though very unfortunate 

ly, led honest people to attach to the words 
“ politics ” and “ politician” a diseredit- 
able meaning. It may be that directors 
of organizations who have invited the 
confidence of the people and who have 
negligently or viciously betrayed their 
trust will not thereby lose caste among 
their fellows in the guild of riches; but 
there are millions of their countrymen 
who will persist in measuring their con- 
duct by the plain, simple standard of 
moral rectitude. 

While there can be no doubt that the 
elements of safety in our character as a 
people still remain adequate to our coun- 
try’s salvation, it would, nevertheless, be 
inexcusable folly to assume that there 
are no debilitating and destructive germs 
in our national atmosphere. As a vitiated 
environment may undermine the strong- 
est constitution, so unwholesome moral 
conditions in our social, political, and 
business surroundings cannot be neglect- 
ed without inviting perilous enfeeblement 
of our nation’s strength and vigor. The 
dangers we have most to fear are not 
those which arise from the direct attack 
of palpable and discoverable wrongs, nor 
yet those arising from the deleterious in- 
fluence of false standards of conduct 
which are open to patriotic watchfulness. 
They are, instead, those which are the 
progeny of a_ stealthy and _ insidious 
growth which little by little poisons the 
atmosphere and distorts the moral vision. 

We need have no quarrel with wealth. 
In a country offering such boundless op- 
portunities as ours, its accumulation can- 
not be forbidden nor its apportionment 
decreed. We should not, however, be 
unmindful of the fact that the getting 
of riches is apt to lead to the adoption 
of a code of morals which though suited 
to its purposes, does not furnish the 
best guarantee of national security and 
the general welfare and happiness of our 
people. Such a code should be amelio- 
rated and softened by an admixture of 
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higher, better sentiment. The rich, in- 
stead of disparaging education and re- 
ligious teaching as irksome restraints 
upon their especial activities, should be 
willing to recognize them as counter- 
vailing or balaneing forees fitly miti- 
gating the harsh creed of money-getting. 
It would mean much in the way of our 
country’s reassurance if our wealthy men 
would more generally contribute — not 
niggardly, but on a decent, liberal scale 
—to the maintenance and the highest 
usefulness of the educational and reli- 
gious agencies that have been potential 
in producing the conditions of peace and 
steadiness which have made the possession 
and enjoyment of their wealth possible. 

Another insidious cause of disquietude, 
which may well be more directly than 
heretofore mentioned and illustrated, is 
the inereasing heedlessness, in business 
transactions, of the nature and scope of 
the obligations of trust relationships. 
Our business men seem lamentably will- 
ing, if not anxious, to accept trusteeships 
and directorships more to add to their 
prominence and importance among their 
fellows than to do actual, conscientious 
duty in protecting the interests eonfided 
to their care. Such manifestations of 
business obliquity more concern Amer- 
ican character than may at first appear. 
Individual intercourse without truthful- 
ness and honor is but a sham and delu- 
sion; and national character not built 
upon frank honesty and the most seru- 
pulous observance of fiduciary obligations 
is perilously weak and infirm. The pass- 
ing of the term “dummy director” 
with the conditions which gave it life 
is certainly “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 

Without attempting to enumerate all 
the insidious influences and tendencies 
which, if disregarded and unchecked, may 
seriously menace American character or 
stand in the way of its saving power, 
the list should not be closed without men- 





tioning, as the most dangerous, decp 
seated, and inexcusable of all, the iy 
difference of a vast number of our decent 
and otherwise patriotic people to politica] 
movements, and their consequent neglect 
of duty as voting citizens. This evil has 
already spread to every part of our land. 
and infects all classes of our population. 
Thousands in the mad pursuit of riches 
see no profitable relationship 
good government and their 
designs. 


between 
intents or 
And, what is infinitely worse, 
thousands of our citizens of the ultra 
respectable sort superciliously regard 
politics as an unclean thing, while to 
many of our educated men shun politica! 
duty as foreign to their intellectua 
superiority. Of course a majority of 
reputable Americans interest themselves 
in public affairs; but there ought to lb 
no exceptions. To the extent that in 
telligent, thoughtful citizens fail to vot 
and to give impress to the polities of 
their country and their neighborhood, 
they give opportunity which the bas 
and unprincipled will not be slow to 
improve. American character may be 
as robust and sound as can be desired 
and yet it may entirely fail to save u 
from disaster if the practical duties of 
citizenship—the avenues through which 
it must reach its beneficent end—are dis 
regarded. No one ean make good his 
claim to patriotism who begrudges th: 
time necessary to the discharge of these 
duties, or harbors the thought that th 
touch of things that further the pros- 
perity and welfare of the American peo 
ple can defile or degrade him. 

The American character has received 
no disabling wounds or hurts. It can 
be relied upon to save our institutions, 
if its moral fibre is not further weakened 
by the creeping corrosion of greed or 
wicked neglect. And these cannot occur 
if the masses of the American people 
are watchful, faithful to their great trust, 
and in all things patriotie. 
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A Chosen City 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


IIEY drove slowly along the shady 
. road. The girl, who sat poised 
forward on the seat, swayed a lit- 
tle. almost imperceptibly, to the move- 
of the carriage. She was like a 
wer in her white dress. The baby- 
nink ribbons caught into it, here and 
there. matched a flitting color in her 
cheeks. They harmonized oddly with 
the dark face, bringing out a _ kind 
strength in the curving line of 
throat and cheek. She was delicate 
d responsive and incalculable, like a 
ring day. 

To the young man beside her she was 
surrounded by a kind of light. It radi- 
ated from her—close ranks of tiny spears 
that held him off and drew him. He 
could not touch so much as one of the 
brown hands lying in her lap. Yet noth- 
ing else in the round earth was worth 
doing. .. . Presently he should do it. 
Then the spears would dart at him and 
strike him dead. . . . But he would have 
touched her hand. He shifted the reins. 
The girl stirred slightly. He straightened 
quickly in his place. The spell was gone. 
He never would. 

The woods about them were full of 
pine scents and drowsy sound. A still 
light filtered among the trees like wine 

with the heart of summer shining 
through it. The girl lifted her face with 
a quick breath. 

“Smell the pine-needles!” she said. 

The youth nodded, almost coldly. 

She turned her eyes to him. “ Don’t 
you like it—better than anything in 
the world ” 

“Not better than—” 

“Oh, is that an orchid—do you think 
it is an orchid?’ She was leaning from 
the carriage, looking with eager eyes into 
the pine depths beyond. 

“Whoa!” The word was sharp—al- 
most rude. 

The girl’s eyes smiled a little. “Oh— 
if you don’t want to—” 


“T do want to. Here—’ He held out 
the reins to her, stiffly. 

“Oh, please—I want to get it myself. 
It’s all the fun—picking it yourself.” 
She looked at him reproachfully. 

He helped her from the carriage and 
stood waiting while she disappeared 
among the pines. The white dress flitted 
in and out through the trunks—going 
farther and farther. He had a sudden 
sense that he was losing her, that she 
would slip away through the trees to 
her kind. He ealled her name, and a 
laugh came back out of the woods with 
the breath of little leaves that rustled. 

He looked about for some place to tie 
the horse. 

Then in a moment she had sprung out 
of the ground at his side. Her hands 
were full of pink flowers that hung 
delicately from their stems. She held 
them out. 

“See; they were orchids. Aren’t they 
-autiful ?” 

“ Yes—beautiful!” he said, not looking 
the flowers. 

She climbed quickly into the carriage. 
“Come. Let us drive fast. They will 
all be there ahead of us. I want to go— 
like the wind!” She made a pretty ges- 
ture and he took his place beside her. 

They drove swiftly, in silence, through 
straight pines on either side that shut 
them in. The wheels made no sound on 
the smooth track, and the hoofs came 
muffled. A soft wind blew against their 
faces as they went. The girl leaned 
to it, the color in her cheeks coming 
and going. 

At a fork in the road the young man 
slackened speed. He turned to the girl 
with a swift gesture. “Do you know 
where we are?” 

She looked about her—at the straight 
trees and sun-flecked aisles. “ Not in 
the least,” she said, slowly. “Isn’t it 
beautiful !” 

He brought the horse to a standstill. 
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“Do you care about the picnic—very 
much?” he asked, slowly. 

“Do I care?” She was looking at 
him with wide eyes. 

“T mean—I know something—rather 
nice— It’s on one of these roads. I 
should like to take you there. But there 
isn’t time for that and the picnic too.” 

“TIT see—” The girl mused. “It is 
something very nice?” 

* Yes.” 

“ You like it?” 

©"Yes.” 

“ Would I like it too?” She had turned 
her eyes on him. 

He hesitated. “I don’t know. I 
should like to see.” 

She was looking at him, the half-teasing 
light in her eyes. “ How will you know?” 

“You will teil me.” He spoke quietly. 

She stirred a little. “I think we’d 
better not go.” 





“ Very well.” He remained motionless. 

She glanced at him. “ Well, why 
don’t you go on?” 

“T am waiting for you to choose.” 

“The road ?” 

“Vo.” 

“Which one is it on?” 

“The thing I meant? That’s what 
T’m not going to tell. If you choose it— 
it is fate.” 

“Oh!” There was a long’ silence. 
“T’m not going to.” 

“Very well.” 

They sat in silence. The falling leaves 
flecked the light, one by one. 

“Ts it the road to the picnic—the other 
one?” She was fingering the orchids 
daintily, lifting a pink petal and letting 
it fall, watching it swing on its stem. 

“To the picnic. Yes.” 

She did not look at him. “ Oh, I can’t 
decide!” she said at last, dropping the 
flowers. Something underran the words. 

“You must.” 

She shot at him a glance. A merry 
color filled her face. She lifted a stem 
of the orchid and threw it far ahead of 
them—beyond the horse’s head. “See 
which way it points,” she said. 

“Tip or stem?” he demanded. 

“Ts” 

He sprang down from the carriage 
and ran to pick it up. He placed it 
carefully in his button-hole. She leaned 
out, watching him. 





“Which way?’ 

“To the right.” He had picked up 
the reins. 

“Ts that the one?” 

He looked at her. “ Which one?” 

“The one you wanted to take?” 

“That’s for you to find out.” 

She stared at him with dancing eyes. 
“ How secretive—and interesting! You’ve 
never been so interesting!” 

A little flush came into his face. “I’m 
not interesting. I know it.” 

She laughed—lightly, with little ripples 
in it. “ No—not interesting.” 


The road ran through a little valley. 
Then it turned abruptly and mounted 
a steep hill. At the top they came upon 
a village, hidden from sight by the trees 
till one reached it. 

“What a quaint place!” said the girl, 
looking out with eager eyes. 

On the right was the white church 
with graves beyond it, and beside them 
the parsonage with green vines and a 
great stone chimney. In the lattice 
porch by the door a young man sat read- 
ing. He was thin and a little pale. His 
well-brushed black clothes gave him the 
air of having been detained in youth. 
He would never grow any more. He 
might wither a little in the lattice porch. 
He would not outgrow it. 

They were driving slowly. The place 
was asleep for any sign it gave—except 
the arrested young man, who raised a 
quiet glance and dropped it again on his 
page. The houses were far apart, with 
generous yards and leisurely walks, along 
which the flowers bloomed. Trees shaded 
the street, and beneath them ran a green- 
edged path, well trodden and smooth. 
Through the trees and between the houses 
to the left one caught glimpses of the 
mountains across the valley, sleeping in 
the haze. 

“Tt is like a place in a dream,” the 
girl said, softly. 

Suddenly she leaned forward. “ What 
a dear little house!- There is the bird- 
box by the door—and that one in the 
yard—and the pear-trees— Look!” She 
half put out her hand. The horse had 
stopped. The young man sprang out. 

“ Shall we go in?” 

“Can we? Do you know them?” She 
looked at him with a quick turn. 











“A little. They will let us come in.” 
He held out his hand. 

‘It makes you think of those queer 
German places, so clean and still 
d loved,” said the girl. She walked 
voen the flowers that bordered the 

to the door, looking about her with 
rmed Strange, old-fashioned 
ers were everywhere. She did not 

the names of them. But they were 

d and sweet. “I must have dreamed 
said. “ Yes, that is it—I think,— 
| must have dreamed it.” She spoke 

tly to herself, under her breath. 

[he young man did not speak. He 

ocked lightly, and they stood waiting, 

sing back into the yard. 

[he door opened with a gentle creak. 
An old woman stood in it, stately and a 
little shy. She looked at them, waiting. 
Then her face filled with swift, tender 

“ Why, it is Stanton!” 
He bent and kissed the face. 
“This is Mary Cable, grandmother,” 
he said. “I have brought her to see you.” 

The old woman held out a hand, worn 


eyes. 


and gracious. 

The girl took it in her own, wondering 
a little at her sudden sense of unimpor- 
She was a little child, standing 
She could not tell 
Some would 


tance, 


f 


before a great door. 


vhat was behind it. one 
tell her. 

‘Won’t you come in, my dear?” said 
the woman. She opened a door into a 
room. The windows were open and 
the seent of flowers came in, delicately, 
ihe wind went by. 
“Sit here,” said the old woman. “ You 
l| hke it by the window.” She threw 
open a blind, letting in the green light. 
Her eyes rested on the girl kindly. She 
lrew the little three-cornered shawl that 
had slipped from her shoulders more 
carefully in place. Then she stood with 
folded hands, looking from one to the 


aim 


Ww) 


other. “I must go and call father,” she 
iid. The smile in her eyes was very 
weet. It made the girl think of some- 
thing—far away. She could not have 


amed it—a light on the hills, or a mea- 
dow-lark calling. She watched the figure 
cross the room. It carried itself with a 
kind of beautiful stiffness because the 
grace had left it. Quick tears came into 
the girl’s eyes following it. She turned 
them away and looked into the yard. 
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“Father! Stanton is here, father!” 
The worn voice came back with the sound 
of good news, the pleased little ery of old 
age at a very little thing. 

The eyes of the young man and the 
girl met for a moment across the light 
of the dim room. 

“Tt is Stanton, father.” 

The old man’s bulk filled the doorway. 
He stooped a little. He looked at the 
young man and glanced from him to the 
girl and back with shrewd, kind eyes. 

“This is Mary Cable, father. Stanton 
has brought her to see us.” 

The old man took the girl’s hand in 
his, looking down at her. “ We are glad 
to you, my dear,” he said, patting 
her hand. His eyes continued 
on her gently, with an old man’s de- 
light in something beautiful—something 
half remembered. 

They sat down a little distance apart, 
the grandmother’s face, in its white hair 
and gentle lines, looking out them 
like some old portrait. 

The girl glanced at it shyly now and 
then. They did not speak much to her. 
Her eyes were free to take in the room— 
the shining, stiff furniture and the old 
man and woman and a 
pleasure in the young man. 

They turned to her at last. 

“Marv must see the garden,” said the 
grandmother. She opened a cupboard 
door and took down a brown basket. Lit- 
tle lines of green ran along the brown, 
forming a quaint pattern. 

The girl uttered an exclamation 
pleasure, holding out her hand. 

“You like it,” said the grandmother, 


see 


rest 


to 


on 


certain quiet 


of 


smiling. “It is pretty.” She held it 
out for the girl to see. “ Father gave it 
to me—before we were married. I’m 


going to pick some pears in it for you 
to take home.” 

They went out into the garden—-among 
the flowers that had bloomed late in the 
sunshine. Back and forth along the 
straight paths, loitering under a pear-tree 
or by the beehives, where the droning, like 
a sound of memory, rose about them. It 
was not the honey of to-day they sang 
nor to-morrow. Years hung in their 
swift wings, faint-secented and sweet. 
The girl’s heart held a pain. She could 
have cried at the touch of it. 

The old man was bending with stiff 
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back above the pears that had trembled 
in the grandmother’s hands and spilled 
apart. Together they gathered them 
up. He held the basket in knotted fin- 
gers and she placed the fruit in it, 
one by one, turning each, with gentle 
touch, till the flush on its yellow side 
came uppermost. 

She lifted her face to the girl when 
they were done, with a smile. “ The 
basket is for you, too,” she said. The 
words had a shy sound that lingered, 
singing a little. 

The girl held out her hand for the 
basket. She could not have spoken just 
then. 

The old man reached up to the bough 
above him and drew down a pear that had 
hung swinging high above the others. 
He took the girl’s fingers in his and 
opened them one by one. He laid the 
pear on the pink palm and closed it again, 


folding them one by one. “ Here is ; 
other,” he said. “I want to give 
something, too.” 

The bees murmured around them a: 
they stood silent in the light, their fa 
lifted a little. Then they moved back 
across the yard, over the half-dried grass 
to the gate. The shawl had slipped a 
little from the grandmother’s shoulders , 
The old man bent to replace it, awkward 
and tender. When the girl looked back 
they were still there—in the light. 

They drove down the shaded stre 
past the white church, over the brow 
the hill. By and by they would come 
again to the fork in the roads. Th 
the young man would speak. He ki 
now that he would speak. The girl kn 
She knew at last what she would rep); 
The brown basket, with its green lin 
rested in her lap. Now and then lx 
fingers touched it lingeringly. 


More than the Hope 


BY JOHN ERSKINE 


bg to a merchant rich beyond his hopes 
By sudden chance, who yesterday was poor 
And still his mind through deep amazement 
Nor hardly dares he believe such fortune sure; 
And even in sleep he ponders still his bliss, 
Such faithful dreams the golden day renew, 
3ut sweeter than the dream’s delight is this— 


To wake and find more than he dreamt of true: 


So when I see thee not, still art thou fair; 
I count thy wealth of beauty o’er and o’er, “is 
And still its ancient marvel holds my heart; 
But when I lift my eyes, and thou art there— 
I see thee then as though unseen before, 


And ponder this anew, “How fair thou art!” 





THE 


DREAMER 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
Pictures by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
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THE GREEN SINGING-BOOK 


DON’T know how to read the words, 
Nor how the black things go. 

But if you stand it up, and sing, 
You never have to know. 


The music sounds alike each time 
When grown-up people play; 
But every time I sing myself, 
It sounds a different way. 


And when I’ve sung the book all through 
And every page all round, 

I stand it upside-down and sing, 
To hear how that will sound. 


I sing how all the things outside 
The window look to me; 

The shiny wrinkles in the road,— 
And then about my Tree. 


I sing about the city, too; 
The noises, and the wheels, 

And windows blinking at the sun:— 
I sing the way it feels. 


And if a sparrow flies across, 
I put him in the song. 

I sing whatever happens in, 
To make it last for long. 


I sing about the things I think 
Of almost everything. 

Sometimes I don’t know what to think, 
—Till I begin to sing. 
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CANDLE-LIGHT 


When I’ve wished on my first star, 
While the rest begin, 

And the grass is waking up, 
Oh, She calls us in!— 
Then She calls us in. 


But I wouldn’t go, unless 
I were sure there’d be 
Something more like that, indoors, 
Something more to see, 
Beautiful to see. 


So She lights the candle then, 
Where the shadows are. 

And it stands, and holds its breath;— 
Then it makes a Star,— 
Then it makes a Star! 


I curl up for my good-night, 
Dark, where I can see. 
And I watch the candle-light 
Till it looks at me, 
Oh, it looks at me! 





Candle-light 





MAKING A HOUSE 





First of all I draw the Smoke, 
Trailing up the sky; 

Then the Chimney underneath, 
And birds all flying by; 

Then the House, and every Window 
Watching, like an Eye. 


Everybody else begins 
With the House. But I 

Love the Smoke the best of all, 
And you don’t know why... . 

Here it goes, like little feathers 
Blowing through the sky! 


S 


PIGEONS OUT WALKING 


They never seem to hurry, no, 
Even for the crowd. 

They dip and coo, and move as slow, 
All so soft and proud! 

You can see the wavy specks 

Of bubble color on their necks, 
—Little, little cloud. 


Cloud that goes the very way 
All the bubbles do: 
Blue and green, and green and gray, 
Gold, and rosy too. 
And they talk as bubbles could, F 
If they only ever would 
Talk and call and coo! 


—Till you try to catch one so, 
Just to make it stay 
While the colors turn: but oh, 
Then they fly away! 
All at once,—two, three, four, five,— 
Like a snow-storm all alive, 
Gray and white and gray! 








Making a House 








SECRETS 


I have a secret to myself 
That no one else can see. 
I hum it over to myself 
And no one hears but me. 
Something you don’t know! 
I knew it long ago. 
And the more I never tell you it, 
The more it gets to be. 


It makes me feel as purry 
As a kitten on your knee. 
It makes me feel as round and warm 
As a sparrow on that tree. 
It makes me puff my feathers out 
The way he puffs out his. 
And if you think I haven’t one, 
I'll tell you what it is, 
—Maybe! 
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I1TKA CHARLEY smoked his pipe 
and gazed thoughtfully at the news 
For 
steadily re 
had 


Something 


papel illustration on the wall. 
it an had 
for halt 


him. 


hour he been 


rarding it, and an hour | 
watching 
that 


was, I 


en slvly 
and, 
well 


on in mind of his, 


is going 


atever it knew it was 


life, 


een things, and performed that pr 


rth knowing. He had lived and 
dig’ 
prodigies, pamely, the turning of his 
ck upen his own people, and, in so far 
Indian, bee mm 
his mental 
As he phrased it himself, he 


into the 


it was possible for an 


1 white man even in 


nNrocesses, 
“OLE warm, sat among us, 

and become one of us. 

this 


on 


uur fires, 
We had 


Iter a hard 


deserted cabin 


trail. The 
fed, the supper dishes washed 


struck 
day dogs 

id been 
the beds made, and we 


that 


were how enjoy 
g most delicious hour that 
ich the Alaskan trail, 
othing intervenes between the tired body 
nad bed the 
ning pipe. 
“Well?” TI finally broke the silence 
Ile took the pipe from his mouth and 
said, simply, “I do not understand 
He smoked 
moved the pipe, using it to point at th 
illustration. 
“ That what 
I do not understand.” 

I looked at the picture. 
al preposterously wicked right 
hand pressed dramatically to his heart, 
as falling backward to the floor 
ronting him, with a that 
‘composite of destroying angel and 


eomes 


day. on when 


save smoking of the eve 


on again, and again re 


mean ¢ 


picture does it 
A man, with 
face, his 
Con- 
face was a 
Ado- 
nis, was a man holding a smoking revolver. 
“One man is killing the other man,” 
| said, aware of a distinct bepuzzlement 
of my own and of failure to explain 
“Why?” asked Sitka Charley 
“TI do not know,” I confessed. 
“That picture is all 
“It has no beginning.” 
Vou. CXIT 


- 


end,” he said. 
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dog Trail 
LONDON 
“It is life,” I said. 

“ Life has beginning,” he objected. 


“ Look at that picture,” 


pointing to 


I commanded, 
“Tt 


Tell me what it means 


another decoration. 
means something. 
to you.” 

He studied it for several minutes. 

“ The little girl is sick,” he said, final 
lv * That is the doctor looking at her. 
They all the 


oil is low in the lamp, the first morning 


have been up night—see, 


light is coming in at the window. It 


sickness ; maybe she will die; 


the 
the mother. It is a 


is a great 


that is doctor looks so hard. 


That is 


why 
great sick 
ness, because the mother’s head is on the 
table and she is crying.” 

“And now 
ture,” ] eried 

He shook his head, and 
little girl—does it die?” 

It was my turn for silence. 

“Does it die?’ he ‘You 
are a painter-man. Maybe you know.” 

“ No, I do not know,” I confessed. 

*ht t life,” he delivered himself, 
dogmatically. “In life little girl die or 
Something happen in life. In 


No, I do 


you understand the pic- 


asked, “ The 


reiterated. 


not 


get well 
picture nothing happen. not 
understand pictures.” 

’ bits of 


life as we see it. 


life,” I said. 
For 


are coming along 


‘ Pictures 
“We paint 
stance, Charley, you 
the trail. It You see a cabin. 
The window is lighted. You look through 
for for 
you see something, and you go 
You see 
letter. You 

without beginning or end. 


are 


in- 
is night. 


the window one second, or two 
seconds: 
on your way. maybe a man 
saw something 

Nothing hap 
Yet it was a bit of life you saw. 
like 
The window 
is the frame of the picture.” 


writing a 


pened. 
You 


a picture in 


remember it afterward. It is 


your memory. 
For a long time he smoked in silence. 
Ile nodded his head several times, and 
Then he knocked 


the ashes from his pipe, carefully refilled 


grunted onee or twice. 
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it, and, after a thoughtful pause, he 
lighted it again. 

“Then have 1, too, seen many pictures 
of life,” he began; “ pictures not painted 
but seen with the eyes. I have looked at 
them like through the window at the 
man writing the letter. I have seen many 
pieces of life, without beginning, with- 
out end, without understanding.” 

With a sudden change of position he 
turned his eyes full upon me and regard- 
ed me thoughtfully. 

“Look you,” he 


painter-man. 


said; “you are a 
How would you paint this 
which I saw, a picture without beginning, 
the ending of which I do not understand, 
a piece of life with the northern lights 
for a candle and Alaska for a frame?” 
“It is a large canvas,” I murmured. 
“There are many names for this pic- 
ture,” he said. “But in the picture 
there are many sun-dogs, and it comes 
into my mind to eall it ‘The Sun-dog 
Trail” It was seven years ago, the fall 
of ’97, when IT saw the woman first time. 
At Lake Linderman I had one canoe. 
I came over Chileoot Pass with two thou- 
sand letters for Dawson. Everybody 
rush to Klondike at that time. Many 
people on trail. Many people chop down 
trees and make boats. East water, snow 
in the air, snow on the ground, ice on the 
lake, on the river. 


more ice, 


Every day more snow, 
any day maybe freeze-up come; 
then no more water, all ice, everybody 
walk; Dawson six hundred miles; long 
time walk. Boat go very quick. Every- 
body want to go boat. Everybody say, 
‘Charley, two hundred dollars you take 
me in ‘Charley, three hundred 
dollars,’ ‘Charley, four hundred dollars.’ 
I say no; all the time I say no. I am 
letter-carrier. 

“In the morning I get to Lake Linder- 


man: I walk all night and am much 
tired. I cook breakfast, I eat, then I 
sleep on the beach three hours. I wake 


up. It is ten o’clock. Snow is falling. 
There is wind, much wind that blows 
fair. Also, there is a woman who sits 
in the snow She is white 
woman, she is young, very pretty; maybe 
she is twenty years old, maybe twenty- 
five years old. She look at me. I look 
She is very tired. She is no 
dance-woman. I that right away. 
She is good woman, and she is very tired. 


alongside. 


at her. 


see 


. Into canoe, 
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as T on Sitka Charley,’ she 
‘1 go to Dawson,’ she says. 


are 
‘I go in y 
canoe—how much?’ 

“T do not 
noe, I do 


want anybody in 
not like to Say no. S& 
‘One thousand dollars.” She | 
at me very hard, then she says, ‘ W) 
you start?) I say right away. Then 

says all right, she will give me one th 
sand dollars, 

“What can I say? I do not want 
woman, yet have I given my word t! 
for one thousand dollars she can con 
And that woman, that 
all alone on the trail, there in tl 
snow, she take out one thousand doll: 
in greenbacks, and she put them in 
hand. I look at I look at h 
What can I say? I say: ‘ No; my ean 
very small. 
She laugh. 


1h 


say, 


young wom: 


money, 


There is no room for outfit. 


She says: ‘1 am great tray 


eller. This is my outfit.’ She kick on 
small pack in the snow. It is two fu 
robes, canvas outside, some woman’ 
clothes inside. I pick it up. Mayb 


thirty-five pounds. I am surprised. 
take it away from me. 
let us start.’ 
What can I 


She 
She says, ‘ Com« 
She carries pack into cano 

say? I put 
We start. 

“ And that is the way I saw the woman 
first time. The wind fair. I put 
up small sail. The canoe went very fast. 
The woman was much afraid. ‘ What fo: 
you Klondike much afraid? | 
ask. She laugh at me, a hard laugh, 
but she is still much afraid. Also she is 
very tired. I run canoe through rapids 
to Lake Bennett. Water very bad, and 
woman cry out because she is 
We go down Lake Bennett. Snow. ice, 
wind like a gale, but woman is very tired 
and go to sleep. 

“That night we make camp at Windy 
Arm. Woman sit by fire and eat sup- 
per. I look at her. She is pretty. She 
fix hair. There is much hair, and it is 
brown; also sometimes it is like gold in 
the firehght when she turn her head, 
so, and flashes come from it like golden 
fire. The eyes are large and brown. 
When she smile—how can I say ?—when 
she smile I know white man like to kiss 
her, just like that, when she smile. She 
never do hard work. Her hands are soft 
like a baby’s hand. She is not thin, but 


my blankets 


was 


come 


afraid. 


round like a baby; her arm, her leg, her 
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muscles, all soft and round like baby. Her 
waist is small, and when she stand up, 
when she walk, or move her head or arm, 
it is—I do not know the word—but it is 
nice to look at, like—maybe I say she 
is built on lines like the lines of a good 
canoe, just like that,—and when she 
move she is like the movement of the 
good canoe sliding threugh still water 
or leaping through water when it is 
white and fast and angry. It is very 
good to see, 

“JT ask her what is her name. She 
laugh, then she says, ‘ Mary Jones; that 
is my name.” But I know all the time 
that Mary Jones is not her name. 

ts is very cold in canoe, and because 
of cold sometimes she not feel good. 
Sometimes she feel good and she sing. 
Her voice is like a silver bell, and I 
feel good all over like when I go into 
chureh at Holy Cross Mission, and when 
she sing I feel strong and paddle like 
hell. Then she laugh and says, ‘ You 
think we get te Dawson before freeze- 
up, Charley?’ Sometimes she sit in 
canoe and is thinking far away, her eyes 
like that, all empty. She does not see 
Sitka Charley, nor the ice, nor the snow. 
She is far away. Sometimes, when she is 
thinking far away, her face is not good 
to see. It looks like a face that is angry, 
like the face of one man when he want 
to kill another man. 

“ Last day to Dawson very bad. Shore- 
ice in all the eddies, mush-ice in the 
stream. I cannot paddle. The canoe 
freeze to ice. All the time we go 
down Yukon in the ice. Then ice 
stop, canoe stop, everything stop. ‘ Let 
us go to shore,’ the woman says. I say 
no; better wait. ~By and by everything 
start down-stream again. There is much 
snow; I cannot see. At eleven o'clock at 
night everything stop. At one o’clock 
everything start again. At three o’clock 
everything stop. Canoe is smashed like 
egg -shell, but it is on top of ice and 
cannot sink. I hear dogs howling. We 
wait; we sleep. By and by morning come. 
There is no more snow. It is the freeze- 
up, and there is Dawson. Canoe smash 
and stop right at Dawson. Sitka Charley 
has come in with two thousand letters 
on very last water. 

“The woman rent a cabin on the hill, 
and for one week I see her no more. 


Then, one day, she come to me. ‘Ch 
ley,” she says, ‘how do you like to wi 
for me? You drive dogs, make ean 
travel with me. I say that I make ¢ 
much money carrying letters. She sa 
‘Charley, I will pay you more mon 

1 tell her that pick-and-shovel man pg 

fifteen dollars a day in the mines. S| 

says, ‘That is four hundred and fift 

dollars a month. And I say, ‘ Sitk 

Charley is no pick -and-shovel mar 

Then she says: ‘I understand, Chark 

1 will give you seven hundred and fift 

dollars each month.’ It is a good pric 
and | go to work for her. I buy for h 

dogs and sled. We travel up Klondik 
up Bonanza and Eldorado, over to In 
dian River, to Sulphur Creek, to Di 

minion, back across divide to Gold Bot 
tom and to Too Much Gold, and bac! 
to Dawson. All the time she look fo: 
something; I do not know what. 

“She has a small revolver, which sh: 
carries in her belt. Sometimes, on trail, 
she makes practice with revolver. 

“At Dawson comes the man. Which 
way he come I do not know. Only do 
I know he is che-cha-quo—what you 
call tenderfoot. His hands are soft. He 
never do hard work. At first I think may- 
be he is her husband. But he is too 
young. He is maybe twenty years old. 
Ilis eyes blue, his hair yellow; he has a 
little mustache which is yellow. His 
name is John Jones. Maybe he is her 
brother. I do not know. 

“One night I am asleep at Dawson. 
He wake me up. He says, ‘ Get the dogs 
ready; we start... No more do I ask 
questions, so I get the dogs ready and 
we start. We go down the Yukon. It 
is night-time, it is November, and it is 
very cold—sixty-five below. She is soft. 
He is soft. The cold bites. They get 
tired. They ery under their breaths to 
themselves. By and by I say better w« 
stop and make camp. But they say 
that they will go on. After that I 
say nothing. All the time, day after 
day, it is that way. They are very soft. 
They get stiff and sore. They do not 
understand moccasins, and their feet hurt 
very much. They limp, they stagger like 
drunken people, they ery under their 
breaths; and all the time they say: ‘ On! 
on! We will go on!’ 

“We make Circle City. That for 








hich look is not there. IL think 


w that we will rest, and rest the dogs 


they 


But we do not rest; not for one day do 
ve rest. ‘Come,’ says the woman to thie 
an, * let us go on. And we go on. We 
Yukon. We cross the divide 
west and swing down the 
Country. There 
gings there. But that for which they look 

not there, and we take the back trail 
to Cirele City. 

‘It is a hard journey 
The days are short. It is 


ave the 
the Into 


Tanana are new dig- 


December is 
gone. 
ery cold. 
“We limp into Circle City. It is Christ- 
I dance, drink, make a good 
Christmas 
no. It is 
Christmas morn 


"most 


mas eve. 
for to-morrow is 
will But 


o'clock in the morning- 


time, day 


and we rest. tive 
I am two hours asleep. The man 
bed. ‘Come, Charley,’ he 

the dogs. We start.’ I 
dogs, and we start 


ing. 
stand by my 
‘ harness 
harness the 
the Yukon. 

“ They 
travelled 


Says, 
down 
weary. They have 
many hundreds of miles, 
they not understand the 
the trail. Besides, their cough is 
bad—the dry cough that 
men and weak men cry.  Ev- 
they go Never do they 
rest the dogs. Always do they buy new 


are very 
and 
do way of 
very 
makes strong 
swear 
day 


ery on. 


dogs. At every camp, at every post, at 
every Indian village, do they cut out the 
tired dogs and put in fresh dogs. They 
have much money, money without end, 
and like water they spend it. They are 
crazy? Sometimes I think so, for there 
devil in them that them. 
They ery aloud in their sleep at night. 
And in the day, as they stagger aiong 
the trail, they ery under their breaths. 
“We pass Fort Yukon. We pass Fort 
Hamilton. We pass Minook. 
has come and nearly gone. The days are 
very short. At nine o’clock comes day- 
light. At three o’clock comes night. 
(nd it is eold. And even I, Sitka Char- 
ley, am tired. Will we go on forever 
this way without end? I do not know. 
But always do T look along the trail 
for that which they try to find. There 
are few people on the trail. Sometimes 


is a drives 


January 


we travel one hundred miles and never 


see a sign of life. The northern lights 
flame in the sky, and the sun-dogs dance, 
and the air is filled with frost-dust. 
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Sitka Charley, a strong 
1 was born on the trail, and all my 
have I lived on the trail. 
two baby 


‘I am man 


days 
And yet hav 


these wolves made me _ tired. 


Their eyes are sunk deep in their heads, 


bright sometimes as with fever, dim and 
like the eyes of the 
cheeks black and raw 
Sometimes it is 
the woman in the morning who says: ‘I 
Let 
is the man who stands be 


cloudy 
dead. 


from 


sometimes 
Their 


many 


are 
freezings. 


cannot 
die.’ 


get up. I cannot 


And it 


side her and says, ‘Come, let us go on. 


“ 


move. me 


Sometimes, 
and woman 
know what is in 


at the trading-posts, the 
letters. I hot 
the letters. But it is 
the scent that they follow; these letters 
One 
indian gives them a letter. I 
him privately. 


man zet do 


time an 
talk with 
He says it is a man with 
who gives him the letter—a 
who travels fast down the Yukon. 

is all. 


themselves are the scent. 


one eye man 
That 
But I know that the baby wolves 
are after the man wiih the one eye. 

“It is February, and we 
elled fifteen hundred miles. 
Bering Sea, 


have trav- 
We are get 
and there 
The going is hard. 


ling hear are 
storms and blizzards. 
We come to Anvig. I do not know, but 
I think sure they get a letter at Anvig, 
for they are much excited, and they say, 
But I say 
we must buy grub, and they say we must 
travel light and fast. 
we Cah 


‘Come, hurry; let us go on.’ 


Also, they say that 
Charley McKeon’s 
Then do I know that they take 
the big cut-off, for it is there that Charley 
McKeon lives the Black 
stands by the trail. 

“ Before- we start I talk 
minutes with the priest at Anvig. 


vet grub at 


cabin. 
where Rock 
two 
Yes, 
there is a man with one eye who has gone 
by and who travels fast. And I know 
that for which they look is the man with 
the We 
little grub, and travel 
We take the big 
trail is fresh. The 
their noses down to 
say, ‘ Hurry!’ 
‘Hurry! 
on 


maybe 


with 
fast. 


one eye. leave Anvig 
light and 
cut - off, and the 
baby wolves have 
the trail, and they 
All the time do they say: 
Faster! Faster!’ It is hard 
We have much food 
and we cannot give them enough to eat, 
and they grow weak. Also, they must 
work hard. The woman has true sorrow 
for them, and often, because of them, the 
But the devil in 


the dogs. not 


tears are in her eyes. 
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her that drives her on will not let her 
stop and rest the dogs. 

“And then we come upon the man 
with the one eye. He is im the snow 
by the trail and his leg is broken. Be- 
cause of the leg he has made a poor camp, 
and has been lying on his blankets for 
three days and keeping a fire going. 
When we find him he is swearing. Never 
have I heard a man swear like that man. 
I am glad. Now that they have found 
that for which they look, we will have 
a rest. But the woman says: ‘ Let us 
start. Hurry!’ 

“T am surprised. But the man with 
the one eye says: ‘ Never mind me. Give 
me your grub. You will get more grub 
at McKeon’s cabin to-morrow. Send 
McKeon back for me. But do you go 
on. So we give him our grub, which 
is not much, and we chop wood for his 
fire, and we take his strongest dogs and 
go on. We left the man with one eye 
there in the snow, and he died there in 
the snow, for McKeon never went back 
for him. 

“That day and that night we had 
nothing to eat, and all next day we trav- 
elled fast, and we were weak with hunger. 
Then we came to the Black Rock, which 
rose five hundred feet above the trail. 
It was at the end of the day. Darkness 
was coming, and we could not find the 
cabin of MeKeon. We slept hungry, and 
in the morning looked for the cabin. 
It was not there, which was a strange 
thing, for everybody knew that McKeon 
lived in a cabin at Black Rock. We were 
near to the coast, where the wind blows 
hard and there is much snow. Every- 
where were there small hills of snow 
where the wind had piled it up. I have 
a thought, and I dig in one and another 
of the hills of snow. Soon I find the 
walls of the cabin, and I dig down to the 
door. I go inside. McKeon is dead. 
Maybe two or three weeks he is dead. A 
sickness had come upon him so that he 
could not leave the cabin. He had eaten 
his grub and died. I looked for his cache, 
but there was no grub in it. 

“*TLet us go on,’ said the woman. 
Her eyes were hungry, and her hand was 
upon her heart, as with the hurt of some- 
thing inside. She swayed back and forth 
like a tree in the wind as she stood there. 

“Ves. let us go on,’ said the man. His 


voice was hollow, like the klonk of 
old raven, and he was hunger-mad. [] 
eyes were like live coals of fire, and 
his body rocked to and fro, so rocked his 
soul inside. And I, too, said, ‘Let y 
go on.’ For that one thought, laid upo: 
me like a lash for every mile of fiftee 
hundred miles, had burned itself jn: 
my soul, and I think that I, too, was mad 
Besides, we could only go on, for ther 
was no grub. And we went on, giving 
no thought to the man with the one ev 
in the snow. 

“The snow had covered the trail, and 
there was no sign that men had ever 
come or gone that way. All day the wind 
blew and the snow fell, and all day we 
travelled. Then the woman began t 
fall. Then the man. I did not fall, but 
my feet were heavy, and I caught my 
toes and stumbled many times. 

“That night is the end of February. 
I kill three ptarmigan with the woman’s 
revolver, and we are made somewhat 
strong again. But the dogs have nothing 
to eat. They try to eat their harness. 
which is of leather and walrus-hide, and 
I must fight them off with a club and 
hang all the harness in a tree. And al! 
night they howl and fight around that 
tree. But we do not mind. We sleep 
like dead people, and in the morning get 
up like dead people out of our graves 
and go on along the trail. 

“That morning is the Ist of March, 
and on that morning I see the first sign 
of that after which the baby wolves are 
in search. It is clear weather, and cold. 
The sun stay longer in the sky, and there 
are sun-dogs flashing on either side, and 
the air is bright with frost-dust. The 
snow falls no more upon the trail, and I 
see the fresh sign of dogs and sled. There 
is one man with that outfit, and I see 
in the snow that he is not strong. He, 
too, has not enough to eat. The young 
wolves see the fresh sign, too, and they 
are much excited. ‘Hurry!’ they say. 
All the time they say: ‘Hurry! Faster, 
Charley, faster!’ 

“We make hurry very slow. All the 
time the man and the woman fall down. 
When they try to ride on sled, the dogs 
are too weak, and the dogs fall down. 
Besides, it is so cold that if they ride on 
the sled they will freeze. It is very easy 
for a hungry man to freeze. When the 





THE 
in fall down, the man help her up. 
etimes the woman help the man up. 

nd by both fall down and cannot g 
and I must help them up all the 
e. else they will not get up and will 
This is very hard 
-. for 1 am greatly weary, and as well 
ust drive the dogs, and the man and 
an are very heavy, with no strength 
heir So, by and by, I, 
down in the snow, and there is no one 


there in the snow. 


bodies. too, 


elp me up. I must get up by myself. 
| always do I get up by myself, and 
» them up, and make the dogs go on. 
“That night I get one ptarmigan, and 
hungry. And that night 
man says to me, ‘What time start 
morrow, Charley”? It is like the voice 
ghost. I say, ‘ All the 
ke start at five o’clock.’ ‘ To-morrow,’ 
says, ‘we will start at three o’clock.’ 
And we start at three o’clock. It is 
cold, and 
When daylight comes we can see a long 
y off. We can 
r no sound but the beat of our hearts, 
the silence that is a very loud 
We are like sleep-walkers, and 
walk in dreams until we fall down; 
nd then we know we must get up, and 


are very 


time you 


ir and there is no wind. 


And it is very quiet. 


d in 


] 
ina 


see the trail once more and hear the 
beating of our hearts. 

“In the morning we come upon the 
ast-night camp of the man who is be- 
ore us. It is a poor camp, the kind a 
nan makes who is hungry and without 


strength. 


; 


On the snow there are pieces 
blanket and of canvas, and I know 
what has happened. His dogs have eaten 
their harness, and he has made new har- 
ness out of his blankets. The man and 
voman stare hard at what is to be seen. 
Their eyes are toil-emad and hunger-mad, 
and burn like fire deep in their heads. 
Their faces are like the faces of people 
who have died of hunger, and _ their 
cheeks are black with the dead flesh of 
many freezings. 
ean 


We come to where we 
see a long way over the snow, and 
that for which they look is before them. 
A mile away there are black spots upon 
the snow. The black spots move. My 
eyes are dim, and I must stiffen my soul 
to see. And I see one man with dogs 
and a sled. The baby wolves see, too. 
They can no longer talk, but they whis- 
per: £On, on! Let us hurry!’ 
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“And they fall down, but they go on. 
The man who is before us, his blanket 
harness breaks often he must stop 
mend it. Our harness is good, for 
I have hung it in trees each night. At 
o’clock the half a mile 
At one o’clock he is a quarter of 
He is very weak. We sec 
him tall down many times in the snow. 
“Now we 


and 
and 
eleven man is 
away. 
a mile away. 
are three hundred yards 
Maybe in two, 
three hours we go one mile. We do not 
walk. All fall down. We 
stand up and stagger two steps, maybe 
three fall down again. 
And all the time I must help up the man 
and woman. they rise to 
their knees and fall forward, maybe four 
or five times before they can get to their 
feet again, and stagger two or three steps 
and fall. But always do they fall for- 
ward. Standing or kneeling, always do 
they fall forward, gaining on the trail 
each time by the length of their bodies. 

“ Sometimes they crawl on hands and 
knees like animals that live in the forest. 
We go like like snails that 
dying we go so And yet we go 
faster than the man who is before us. 
For he, too, falls all the time, and there 
is no Sitka Charley to lift him up. Now 
After 


away. We go very slow. 
the time we 
then we 


steps, 


Sometimes 


snails are 


slow. 


he is two hundred yards away. 


a long time he is one hundred yards away. 

“Tt is a funny sight. 
out loud, Ha! ha! just like that, it is 
so funny. 


I want to laugh 


It is a race of dead men and 
dead dogs. It 
you have a nightmare and run away very 
The 


The woman 


is like in a dream when 


fast for your life and go very slow. 
man who is with me is mad. 
is mad. I mad. All the world is 
mad. And I want to laugh, it is so funny. 

“The stranger man who is before us 


am 


leaves his dogs behind and goes on alone 
across the snow. After a long time we 
They lie helpless in 
the snow, their harness of blanket and 
them, the sled behind them, 
and as we pass them they whine to us 
and ery like babies that are hungry. 
“Then we, too, leave our dogs and go 
The man and 
the woman are nearly gone, and they 
moan and groan and sob, but they go on. 
I, too, go on. I have but the one thought. 
It is to come up to the stranger man. 
Then it is that ! shall rest, and not until 


come to the dogs. 


calivas on 


on alone across the snow. 
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shall I rest, and it seems that I 
lie down and sleep for a thousand 
rs, I am so tired. 
“The stranger man is fifty yards away, 
alone in the white snow. He falls 
nd erawls, staggers, and falls and crawls 
in. By and by he crawls on hands 
knees. He no longer stands up. 
\nd the man and woman no longer stand 
They, too, crawl after him on hands 
| knees. But I stand up. Sometimes 
fall, but always do I stand up again. 
“Qn either side the sun are sun-dogs, 
that there are three suns in the sky. 
“After a long time the stranger mau 
wis no more. He stands slowly upon 
; feet and rocks back and forth. Also 
es he take off one mitten and wait with 
volver in his hand, rocking back and 
rth as he waits. His face is skin and 
;, and frozen black. It is a hungry 
The eyes are deep-sunk in his head, 
| the lips are snarling. The man and 
man, too, get upon their feet, and they 
toward him very slowly. And all about 
the snow and the silence. And in the 
are three suns, and all the air is 
flashing with the dust of diamonds. 
“ And thus it was that I, Sitka Charley, 
the baby wolves make their kill. 
No word is spoken. Only does the 
stranger man snarl with his hungry face. 
Also does he rock to and fro, his shoul- 
lers drooping, his knees bent, and his 
legs wide apart so that he does not fall 
down. The man and the woman stop 
maybe fifty feet away. Their legs, too, 
are wide apart so that they do not fall 
lown, and their bodies rock to and fro. 
The stranger man is very weak. His arm 
shakes, so that when he shoots at the man 
his bullet strikes in the snow. The man 
cannot take off his mitten. The stranger 
man shoots at him again, and this time 
the bullet goes by in the air. Then the 
man takes the mitten in his teeth and 
pulls it off. But his hand is frozen and 
le cannot hold the revolver, and it falls 
n the snow. I look at the woman. Her 
mitten is off, and the revolver is in her 
hand. Three times she shoot, quick, just 
like that. The hungry face of the stran- 
ger man is still snarling as he falls for- 
ward in the snow. 
“They did not look at the dead man. 
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‘Let us go on,’ they said. And we went 
on. But now that they have found that 
for which they look, they are like dead. 
The last strength has gone out of them. 
They can stand no more upon their feet. 
They will not crawl, but desire only to 
close their eyes and sleep. I see not far 
away a place for camp. I kick them. I 
have my dog-whip, and I give them the 
lash of it. They ery aloud, but they 
must crawl. And they do crawl to the 
place for camp. I build fire so that they 
will not freeze. Then I go back for sled. 
Also, I kill the dogs of the stranger man 
so that we may have food and not die. 
I put the man and woman in blankets 
and they sleep. Sometimes I wake them 
up and give them little bit of food. They 
are not awake, but they take the food. 
The woman sleep one day and a half. 
Then she wake up and go to sleep 
again. The man sleep two days and 
wake up and go to sleep again. After 
that we go down to the coast at St. 
Michaels. And when the ice goes out 
of Bering Sea the man and woman go 
away on a steamship. But first they 
pay me my seven hundred and fifty do!- 
lars a month.” 

“But why did they kill the man?” 
I asked. 

Sitka Charley delayed reply until he 
had lighted his pipe. He glanced at the 
illustration on the wall and nodded his 
head at it familiarly. Then he said, 
speaking slowly and ponderingly : 

“T have thought much. I do not know. 
It is something that happened. It is a 
picture I remember. It is like looking 
in at the window and seeing the man 
writing a letter. They came into my 
life and they went out of my life, and the 
picture is, as I have said, without begin- 
ning, the end without understanding.” 

“You have painted many pictures in 
the telling,” I said. 

“ Ay,”—he nodded his head. “ But 
they were without beginning and with- 
out end.” 

“The last picture of all had an end,” 
T said. 

“ Ay,” he answered. “ But what end?” 

“Tt was a piece of life,” I said. 

“ Ay,” he answered. “It was a picce 


of life.” 
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The Conquest of Canaan 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER XXIII 
JOB WALKS ACROSS THE COURT-HOUSE YARD 


ROM within the glossy old walnut 

bar that ran from wall to wall, the 

eyes of the lawyers and reporters 
wandered often to Ariel as she sat in 
the packed court-room watching Louden’s 
fight for the life and liberty of Happy 
Fear. She had always three escorts, and 
though she did not miss a session and 
the same three never failed to attend her, 
no whisper of scandal arose. But not upon 
them did the glances of the members of 
the bar and the journalists with tender 
frequency linger; nor were the younger 
members of these two professions all who 
gazed that way. Joe had fought out the 
selection of the jury with the prosecutor 
at great length and with infinite pains; 
it was not a young jury, and if stared 
at her. The “Court ” wore a gray beard 
with which a flock of sparrows might 
have villaged a grove, and yet, in spite 
of the vital necessity for watchfulness 
over this fighting case, 7¢ once needed 
to be stirred from a trancelike gaze in 
Miss Tabor’s direction and aroused to 
the realization that It was there to Sit 
and not to dream. 

The August air was warm outside the 
windows, inviting to the open country, 
to swimmin’-hole, to orchard reveries, or 
shaded pool wherein to drop a meditative 
line; you would have thought no one 
could willingly coop himself in this hot 
room for three hours, twice a day, while 
lawyers wrangled, often unintelligibly, 
over the life of a dingy little creature 
like Happy Fear, yet the struggle to 
swelter there was almost like a riot, and 
the bailiffs were busy men. 

It was a fighting case throughout, 
fought to a finish on each tiny point as it 
came up, dragging, in the mere matter 
of time, interminably, yet the people 


of Canaan (not only those who <¢ 
ceeded in penetrating to the court-ro 
but the others who hung about 
corridors, or outside the building. 
the great mass of stay-at-homes who r 
the story in the Tocsin) found each 
ment of it enthralling enough. 1 
State’s attorney, fearful of losing 
notorious a case, and not underestimati 
his opponent, had modestly summor 
others to his aid; and the attorney 
the defence, single-handed, faced 
array of legal talent such as seldom 
deed had hollered at this bar”; fac 
it good-naturedly, an eyebrow crook 
up and his head on one side, most 
the time, yet faced it indomitably. I! 
had a certain careless and disarmin; 

smile when he lost a point, which c 

ried off the defeat as of only humoro 

account and not at all part of the seriou 

business in hand; and in his treatment o! 

witnesses, he was plausible, kindly, know ; ‘ 
ing that in this case he had no intending 2 3 
perjurer to entrap; brought into play th 

rare and delicate art of which he was a 

master, employing in his questions subt): 


suggestions and shadings of tone and , on 
manner, and avoiding words of debatable - 
and dangerous meanings;—a fine craft. Ni 
often attempted by blunderers to their . ke 
own undoing, but which, practised b) ‘ 
Joseph Louden, made inarticulate wit ° th, 
nesses articulate to the precise effects an 
which he desired. This he aecomplislied on 
as much by the help of the continuous ‘e) 
fire of objections from the other side as a th 
in spite of them. He was infinitely car d 7" 
ful, asking never an ill-advised question th 
for the other side to use to his hurt, and, al 
though exhibiting orily a pleasant easiness : fo 
of manner, was electrically alert. i 

A hundred things had shown Ariel that ; ar 
the feeling of the place, influenced by m 
“public sentiment ” without, was subtls at 


and profoundly hostile to Joe and his 
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nt: she read this in the spectators, 
the jury, even in the Judge; but it 
ed to her that day by day the inim- 
jirit gradually failed, inside the 
ng. and also in those spectators who, 
herself, were enabled by special favor 
e present throughout the trial, and 
now and then a _ kindlier 
began to be manifested. 
unaware how strongly 
uted to effect this herself, not only 
ugh the glow of visible sympathy 
+h radiated from her, but by a 
icular action. Claudine was called 
the State, and told as much of her 
rv as the law permitted her to tell, 
terlarding her replies with fervent pro- 
tations (too quick to be prevented) 
she “ never meant to bring no trouble 
Mr. Fear” and that she “did hate to 
gen’lemen starting things on her ac- 
nt.” When the defence took this per- 
ed witness, her interpolations became 
frequent, and she described straight- 
rwardly how she had found the pistol 
the floor near the prostrate figure of 
and hidden it in her own dress. 
[he attorneys for the State listened 
ith a somewhat cynical amusement to 
s portion of her testimony, believing 
of no account, uneorroborated, and 
if necessary the State could im- 
peach the witness on the ground that 
had been indispensable to produce 
er. She came down weeping from the 
tand; and, the next witness not being 
mmediately called, the eyes of the jury- 
men naturally followed her as she passed 
to her seat, and they saw Ariel Tabor 
bow gravely to her across the railing. 
Now, a thousand things not set forth by 
egislatures, law-men and judges affect 
jury, and the slight salutation caused 
the members of this one to glance at one 
another; for it seemed to imply that the 
exquisite lady in white not only knew 
Claudine, but knew that she had spoken 
the truth. It was after this, that a feel- 
ing favorable to the defence néw and 
then noticeably manifested itself in the 
court-room. Still, when the evidence 
for the State was all in, the life of 
Happy Fear seemed to rest in a bal- 
ance preearious indeed, and the little 
man, swallowing pitifully, looked at his 
attorney with the eyes of a sick dog. 
Then Joe gave the prosecutors an il- 


r 
ae | 
vr 


senti- 
She 


she con- 


Cory, 


luminating and stunning surprise, and, 
having offered in evidence the revolver 
found upon Claudine, produced as his 
first witness a pawnbroker of Denver, 
who identified the weapon as one he had 
sold to Cory, whom he had known very 
well. The second witness, also a stranger, 
had been even more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the dead man, and there began 
to be an uneasy comprehension of what 
Joe had accomplished during that pro- 
longed absence of his which had so nearly 
cost the life of the little mongrel who was 
at present (most blissful Respectability !) 
a lively convalescent in Ariel’s back 
yard. The second witness also iden- 
tified the revolver, testifying that he had 
borrowed it from Cory in St. Louis toe 
settle a question of marksmanship, and 
that on his returning it to the owner, the 
latter, then working his way eastward, 
had confided to him his intention of 
stopping in Canaan for the purpose of 
exercising its melancholy functions upon 
a man who had once “ done him good ” in 
that city. 

By the time the witness had reached 
this point, the Prosecutor and his as- 
sistants were on their feet, excitedly 
shouting objections, which were prompt- 
ly overruled. Taken unawares, they 
fought for time; thunder was _ loosed, 
forensic bellowings; everybody lost his 
temper—except Joe; and the examina- 
tion of the witness proceeded. Cory, 
with that singular inspiration to con- 
fide in some one, which is the char- 
acteristic and the undoing of his kind, 
had outlined his plan of operations to 
the witness with perfect clarity. He 
would first attempt, so he had declared, to 
incite an attack upon himself by playing 
upon the jealousy of his victim, having 
already made a tentative effort in that 
direction. Failing in this, he would fall 
back upon one of a dozen schemes (for 
he was ready in such matters, he 
bragged), the most likely of which would 
be to play the peacemaker; he would talk 
of his good intentions toward his enemy, 
speaking publicly of him in friendly and 
gentle ways; then, getting at him secret- 
ly, destroy him in such a fashion as to 
leave open for himself the kind gate of 
self-defence. In brief, here was the whole 
tally of what had actually occurred, with 
the exception of the last account in the 
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sequence which had proved that demise 
for which Cory had not arranged; and it 
fell from the lips of a witness whom the 
prosecution had no means of impeaching. 
When he left the stand, unshaken and 
undiseredited, after a frantic cross- 
examination, Joe, turning to resume his 
seat, let his hand fall lightly for a sec- 
ond upon his client’s shoulder. 

That was the occasion of a demonstra- 
tion which indicated a sentiment favor- 
able to the defence (on the part of at least 
three of the spectators); and it was in 
the nature of such a hammering of canes 
upon the bare wooden floor as effectually 
stopped all other proceedings instantly. 
The indignant Judge fixed the Colonel, 
Peter Bradbury, and Squire Buckalew 
with his glittering eye, yet the hammer- 
ing continued unabated; and the offend- 
ers surely would have been conducted 
forth in ignominy, had not gallantry pre- 
vailed, even in that formal place. The 
Judge, reluctantly realizing that some 
latitude must be allowed to these aged 
enthusiasts, since they somehow seemed 
to belong to Miss Tabor, made his re- 
marks general, with the time-worn threat 
to clear the room, whegeupon the loyal 
survivors of Eskew relapsed into un- 
abashed silence. 

It was now, as Joe had said, a clear- 
enough case. Only the case itself, how- 
ever, was clear, for, as he and his friends 
feared, the verdict might possibly be 
neither in accordance with the law, the 
facts, nor the convictions of the jury. 
Eugene’s defection had not altered the 
tone of the T'ocsin. 

All day long a crowd of men and boys 
hung about the corridors of the Court- 
house, about the Square and the neigh- 
boring streets, and from these rose sombre 
murmurs, more and more ominous. The 
public sentiment of a community like 
Canaan can make itself felt inside a 
court-room; and it was strongly exerted 
against Happy Fear. The T'ocsin had 
always been a powerful agent; Judge 
Pike had increased its strength with a 
staff which was thoroughly efficient, alert, 
and always able to strike centre with 
the paper’s readers; and in town and 
country it had absorbed the circulation 
of the other local journals, which resisted 
feebly at times, but in the matter of the 
Cory murder had not dared to do any- 


thing except follow the Tocsin’s | 
The Tocsin, having lit the fire, fed 

fed it saltpetre and sulphur—for 

Martin Pike was fighting hard. 

The farmers and people of the 
urban parts of the country were a 
tomed to found their opinions upon 
Tocsin. They regarded it as the sin; 
immutable rock of journalistic right; 
ness and wisdom in the world. (Co; 
quently, stirred by the outbursts of 
paper, they came into Canaan in g1 
numbers, and though the pressure f; 
the town itself was so strong that o1 
a few of them managed to crowd 
the court-room, the others joined th 
voices to those sombre murmurs outdo: 
which increased in loudness as the t; 
went on. 

The Tocsin, however, was not hay 
everything its own way: the volume of 
outery against Happy Fear and his law 
yer had diminished, it was noticed, 
“very respectable quarters.” The in{ 
mation imparted by Mike Sheehan to 
politicians at Mr. Farbach’s had be 
slowly seeping through the various so: 
strata of the town, and though at first 
incredulously rejected, it began to find 
acceptance; Upper Main Street cooling 
appreciably in its acceptance o 
Tocsin as the law and the prophet 
‘There were even a few who dared to wo: 
der in their hearts if there had not b 
a mistake about Joe Louden; and 
though Mrs. Fliteroft weakened not, th: 
relatives of Squire Buckalew and of Pet: 
Bradbury began to hold up their head: 
a little, after having made home horrib| 
for those gentlemen and reproached then 
with their conversion as the last word 
of senile shame. In addition, the Colo 
nel’s grandson and Mr. Bradbury’s grand 
son had both mystifyingly lent counte 
nance to Joe, consorting with him openly : 
the former for his own purposes—the lat 
ter because he had cunningly discovered 
that it was a way to Miss Tabor’s regard 
which, since her gentle rejection of him 
he had grown to believe (good youth!) 
might be the pleasantest thing that could 
ever come to him. In short, the question 
had begun to thrive: Was it possible that 
Eskew Arp had not been insane, after all ’ 

The best of those who gathered omi 
nously about the Court-house and its 
purlieus were the young farmers and 
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i-hands, artisans and clerks; one of 
« latter being a pimply-faced young 
vn (ately from the doctor’s hands), 
, imped, and would limp for the rest 
his life, he who, of all men, held the 
vy of Eskew Arp in least respect, 
was burningly desirous to revenge 
self upon the living. 
[he worst were of that mystifying, 
rvonie, semi-rowdy type, the American 
u, in the production of which Canaan 
d her sister towns everywhere over 
country are prolific: the young man, 
uth, boy perhaps, creature of nameless 
whose clothes are like those of a 
keman out of work, but who is not 
a brakeman in or out of work; wearing 
the black soft hat tilted forward to shel- 
as a counter does the contempt of 
erk—that expression which the face 
not dare wear quite in the open, 
sserting the possession of supreme ca- 
city in wit, strength, dexterity, and 
irs; the dirty handkerchief under the 
ir; the short black coat always double- 
breasted; the eyelids sooty; one cheek al- 
vays bulged; the forehead speckled; the 
lips cracked; horrible teeth; and the af- 
ctation of possessing secret informa- 
on upon all matters of the universe; 
ove all, the instinct of finding the 
rtest way to any scene of official 
nterest to the policeman, fireman, or 
mbulanee surgeon;—a singular being, 
professionally criminal; tough his- 
rionically rather than really; full of 
ts own argot of brag; hysterical when 
crossed, timid through great ignorance, 
and therefore dangerous. It furnishes 
not the leaders but the mass of mobs; 
and it springs up at times of 
from Heaven knows where. You might 
have driven through all the streets of 
Canaan, a week before the trial, and 
have seen four or five such fellows; but 
rom the day of its beginning the Square 
is full of them, dingy shuttlecocks bat- 
ted up into view by the Tocsin. 
They kept the air whirring with their 
se. The news of that sitting which 
id caused the Squire, Flitcroft, and 
Peter Bradbury to risk the Court’s dis- 
easure, was greeted outside with loud 
and disfavor: 


crisis 


| vehement and when, at 
oon, the jurymen were marshalled out 
to eross the yard to the National House 
ior dinner, a large crowd followed and 


> 


surrounded them, until 
the doors of the hotel. “ Don’t let Law- 
yer Louden bamboozle you!” “ Hang 
him!” “Tar and feathers fer ye ef 
ye don’t hang him!” These were the 
mildest threats, and Joe Louden, watch 
ing from an upper window of the Court 
house, observed with a troubled eye how 
certain of the jury shrank from the 
pressure of the throng, how the cheeks 
of others showed sudden pallor. Some- 
times “public sentiment ” has done evil 
things to those who have not shared it; 
and Joe knew how rare a thing is a 


they reached 


jury which dares to stand square against 
a town like Canaan aroused. 

The end of that afternoon’s session 
saw another point marked for the de- 
fence; Joe had put the defendant on the 
stand, and the little man had proved an 
excellent witness. During his life he 
had been many things — many 
disreputable; high standards were 
brightly illumined for him in the 
ginning of the night-march which 
life had been. He had been a 
afterwards a petty gambler; but his 
great motive had finally come to be 
the intention to do what Joe told him to 
do: that, and to keep Claudine as straight 
as he could. 
the 


things 
not 
be- 
his 
tramp, 


In a measure, these were 


two things that had brought him 


to the pass in which he now stood, his 


loyalty to Joe and 
whatever tampered 
straightness. He was submissive to th 
consequences: he was still loyal. And 
now Joe asked him to tell “just what 
happened,” and Happy obeyed with erys- 
tal clearness. Throughout the long, 
tricky cross-examination he continued to 
tell “just what happened ” with a plain- 
tive truthfulness not to be imitated, and 
throughout it, Joe guarded him from pit- 
falls (for lawyers in their search after 
truth are compelled by the exigencies of 
their profession to make pitfalls even 
for the honest), and gave him, by various 
devices, time to remember, though not to 
think, and made the words “ come right ” 
in his mouth. So that before the sitting 
was over, a disquieting rumor ran through 
the waiting crowd in the corridors, across 
the Square, and over the town, that the 
case was surely going “ Louden’s way.” 
This was also the opinion of a looker-on 
in Canaan—a ferret-faced counsellor of 


his resentment of 
with Claudine’s 
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corporations who, called to consultation 
with the eminent Buckalew (nephew of 
the Squire), had afterward spent an 
hour in his company at the trial. “It’s 
going that young fellow Louden’s way,” 
said the stranger. “You say he’s a 
shyster, but—” 

“Well,” admitted Buckalew, with some 
reluctance, “I don’t mean that exactly. 
I’ve got an old uncle who seems lately 
to think he’s a great man.” 

“T’ll take your uncle’s word for it,” 
returned the other, smiling. “I think 
he’ll go pretty far.” 

They had come to the flight of steps 
which descended to the yard, and the 
visitor, looking down upon the angry 
crowd, added, “ If they don’t kill him!” 

Joe himself was anxious concerning no 
such matter. He shook hands with Hap- 
py at the end of the sitting, bidding him 
be of good cheer, and, when the little 
man had marched away, under a strong 
guard, began to gather and sort his pa- 
pers at a desk inside the bar. This took 
him perhaps five ‘minutes, and when he 
had finished there were only three peo- 
ple left in the room: a clerk, a negro 
janitor with a broom and the darky 
friend who always hopefully accompanies 
a colored man holding high public of- 
fice. These two approvingly greeted the 
young lawyer, the janitor handing him 
a note from Norbert Fliteroft, and the 
friend mechanically “ borrowing ” a quar- 
ter from him as he opened the envelope. 

“T’ll be roun’ yo’ way to git a box o’ 
se-gahs,” laughed the friend, “soon ez 
de campaign open up good. Dey all 
goin’ vote yo’ way, down on the levee 
bank, but dey sho’ expecks to git to smoke 
a little ’fo’ leckshun-day! We knows 
who’s ow frien’!” 

Norbert’s missive was lengthy and ab- 
sorbing; Joe went on his way, perusing 
it with profound attention; but as he 
descended the stairway to the floor 
below, a loud burst of angry shouting, 
outside the building, caused him to 
hasten toward the big front doors which 
faced Main Street. The doors opened 
upon an imposing vestibule, from which 
a handsome flight of stone steps, pro- 
tected by a marble balustrade, led to 
the ground. 

Standing at the top of these steps and 
leaning over the balustrade, he had a 


clear view of half the yard. No on 
near him; everybody was running in | 
opposite direction, toward that corner 
the yard occupied by the jail, the er, 
centring upon an agitated whirlpoo! 
men which moved slowly toward a d 
in the high wall that enclosed the bu 
ing; and Joe saw that Happy Fe: 
guards, conducting the prisoner back 
his cell, were being jostled and rus! 
The distance they had made was sh, 
but as they reached the door, the 
sure upon them increased dangero 
Clubs rose in the air, hats flew, 
whirlpool heaved tumultuously, and 
steel door clanged. 

Happy Fear was safe inside, but 
jostlers were outside; baffled, ugly, 
stirred with the passion that chang 
crowd into a mob. 

Then some of them caught sight of J 
as he stood alone at the top of the ste; 
and a great shout of rage and exulta 
tion arose. 

For a moment or two he did not 
his danger. At the clang of the doo 
his eyes, caught by the gleam of a wid 
white hat, had turned toward the street 
and he was somewhat fixedly watching 
Mr. Ladew extricate Ariel (and her aged 
and indignant escorts) from an overflow 
of the crowd in which they had bee: 
caught. But a voice warned him: t! 
wild piping of a newsboy who had clim): 
into a tree near by. 

“Joe Louden!” he sereamed. “1 
out!’ 

With a muffled roar the crowd surge: 
back from the jail and turned toward t!i 
steps. “Tar and feather him!” “Tak 
him over to the river and throw him in!” 
“Drown him!” “ Hang him!” 

Then a thing happened which wa: 
dramatic enough in its inception, but 
almost ludicrous in its effect. Joe walke: 
quietly down the steps and toward the 
advancing mob, with his head cocked to 
one side, one eyebrow lifted, and one 
corner of his mouth drawn down in a 
faintly distorted smile. 

He went straight toward the yelling 
forerunners, with only a small bund: 
of papers in his hands, and then—whilc 
the non-partisan spectators held their 
breath, expecting the shock of contact- 
straight on through them. 

A number of the bulge-chesked forme: 
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scattering van of these forerunners, 
ving with hoarse and cruel shrieks 
triumph. The first, apparently about 
ear Joseph Louden to pieces, changed 
ntenance at arm’s length, swerved 
ntly, and with the loud ery, “ Head 
off !’’? dashed on up the stone 
The man next behind him fol- 
| his lead, with the same shout, 
eov and haste; then the others of 
advanee attack, finding themselves 
fronting the quiet man, who kept his 
pace and showed no intention of 
e¢ aside for them, turned suddenly 
for him, and, taking the cue from 
the first, pursued their way, bellowing, 
‘Head him off! Head him off!” until 
re were a dozen and more rowdyish 
men and youths upon the steps, their 
eyes blazing with fury, menacing Lou- 
en’s back with frightful gestures across 
marble balustrade, as they hysterical- 
bleated the chorus, “ Head him off!” 
Whether or not Joe could have walked 
through the entire mob as he had walked 
through these is a matter for speculation: 
was believed in Canaan that he could. 
Already a gust of mirth began to sweep 
ver the sterner spirits as they paused 
marvel no less at the disconcerting 
lvance of the lawyer than at the spec- 
tacle presented by the intrepid dare- 
devils upon the steps; a kind of lane 
tually opening before the young man 
he walked steadily on. And when 
Mr. Sheehan, leading half a dozen huge 
n from the Farbach brewery, uncere- 
moniously shouldered a way through the 
mob to Joe’s side, reaching him where 
was thickest, it is a 
if the services of his 
were needed, 
The laughter 
voluminous. 


the press ques- 


tion detachment 
increased. It became 
Homeric salvos shook the 
air. And never one of the fire-eaters 
upon the steps lived long enough to live 
lown the hateful ery of that day, “ Head 

m off!” which was to become a catch- 
word on the streets, a taunt more stinging 
than any devised by deliberate invention, 
an insult bitterer than the ancestral 
doubt, a fighting-word, and the great his- 
rical joke of Canaan, never omitted in 
ifter-days when the tale was told how 
Joe Louden took that short walk across 
he Court-house yard which made him 
Mayor of Canaan. 


CHAPTER 


PIKE 


XXIV 
KEEPS AN ENGAGEMENT 

N hour later, Martin Pike, looking 

forth from the Mansion, saw a man 
open the gate, and, passing between 
the unemotional deer, rapidly approach 
the house. He was a thin young fellow, 
very well dressed in dark gray, his hair 
prematurely somewhat silvered, his face 
prematurely somewhat lined, and his hat 
covered a sear such as might have been 
caused by a blow from a blunt instru- 
ment in the nature of a poker. 

He did not reach the door, nor was 
there necessity for him to ring, for, be- 
fore he had set foot on the lowest step, 
the Judge had hastened to meet him. 
Not, however, with any fulsomely hos- 
pitable intent; his hand and arm were 
raised to execute one of his Olympian 
gestures, of the kind which had obliter- 
ated the young man upon a 
bygone morning. 

Louden looked up calmly at the big 
figure towering above him. 

“It won’t do, Judge,” he said; that 
was all, but there was a significance in 
his manner and a certainty in his voice 
which caused the uplifted hand to drop 
limply; while the look of apprehension 
which of late had grown more and more 
to be Martin Pike’s habitual expression 
deepened into something upon 
mortal anxiety. 

“Have you any business to set foot 
upon my property?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” answered Joe. “That’s why 
I came.” 

* What 
me ?” 

“Enough to satisfy you, I think. But 
there’s one thing I don’t want to do”— 
Joe glanced at the open door—* and that 
is to talk about it here—for your own 
sake and because I think Miss Tabor 
should be present. I called te ask you 
to come to her house at eight o’clock 
to-night.” 

“You did!” Martin Pike spoke an- 
grily, but not in the bull bass of yore; 


MARTIN 


certain 


close 


business have you got with 


and he kept his voice down, glancing 
about him nervously as though he feared 


that his wife or Mamie might hear. 
“My accounts with her estate are closed,” 
he said, harshly. “If she wants 


thing, let her come here.” 
£, 


any- 
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Joe shook his head. “No. You must 
be there at eight o’clock.” 

The Judge’s choler got the better 
of his uneasiness. “ You’re a pretty 
one to come ordering me around!” he 
broke out. “ You slanderer, do you sup- 
pose I haven’t heard how you’re going 
about traducing me, undermining my 
character in this community, spreading 
scandals that I am the real owner of 
Beaver Beach—” 

“It can easily be proved, Judge,” Joe 
interrupted, quietly, “though you're 
wrong: I haven’t been telling people. I 
haven’t needed to—even if I’d wished. 
Once a thing like that gets out you 
can’t stop it—ever! That isn’t all: to 
my knowledge you own other property 
worse than the Beach; I know that you 
own half of the worst dens in the town: 
profitable investments, too. You bought 
them very gradually and craftily, only 
showing the deeds to those in charge— 
as you did to Mike Sheehan—and not 
recording them. Sheehan’s betrayal of 
you gave me the key; I know most of the 
poor creatures who are your tenants, too, 
you see, and that gave me an advantage 
because they have some confidence in me. 
My investigations have been almost as 
quiet and careful as your purchases.” 

“You damned blackmailer!” The 
Judge bent upon him a fierce, inquiring 
scrutiny in which, oddly enough, there 
was a kind of haggard hopefulness. 
“And out of such stories?’ he sneered, 
“you are going to try to make political 
capital against the T'ocsin, are you?” 

“No,” said Joe. “It was necessary 
in the interests of my client for me to 
know pretty thoroughly just what prop- 
erty you own, and I think I do. These 
pieces I’ve mentioned are about all 
you have not mortgaged. You couldn’t 
do that without exposure, and you’ve 
kept a controlling interest in the Tocsin 
clear, too—for the sake of its influence, I 
suppose. Now, do you want to hear any 
more, or will you agree to meet me at 
Miss Tabor’s this evening?” 

Whatever the look of hopefulness had 
signified, it fled from Pike’s face during 
this speech, but he asked with some show 
of contempt, “ Do you think it likely ?”’ 

“Very well,” said Joe, “if you want 
me to speak here.” And he came a little 
closer to him. “ You bought a big block 


of Granger Gas for Roger Tabor. 
began, in a low voice. “ Before his d 
you sold everything he had, excep: 
old house, put it all into cash for | 
and bought that stock: you signed 
check as his attorney -in- fact, and 
came back to you through the Was! 
ton National, where Norbert Flit. 
handled it. He has a good memory. 
when he told me what he knew, | 
him do some tracing; did a | 
myself, also. Judge Pike, I must tell 
that you stand in danger of the 
You were the custodian of that s| 
for Roger Tabor; it was transferred 
blank; though I think you meant to 
‘legal’ at that time, and that was nx 
ly for convenience in case Roger 
wished you to sell it for him. But j 
after his death you found yourself 
dled with distillery stock, which 
going bad on your hands. Other specu 
tions of yours were failing at the sa: 
time; you had to have money—you {i! 
your report as administrator, crediti 
Miss Tabor with your own stock wh 
you knew was going to the wall, 
transferred hers to yourself. Then y 
sold it because you needed ready moi 
You used her fortune to save yoursel{ 
but you were horribly afraid! No matt 
how rotten your transactions had be: 





you had always kept inside the law; ani 


now that you had gone outside of it, 5 
were frightened. You didn’t dare con 
flat out to Miss Tabor with the stateme: 
that her fortune had gone; it had be 
in your charge all the time and thin: 
might look ugly. So you put it off, pe: 
haps from day to day. You didn’t dar 
tell her until you were forced to, and t 
avoid the confession you sent her the in 
come which was rightfully hers. Th 
was your great weakness.” 

Joe had spoken with great rapidit 
though keeping his voice low, and | 
lowered it again as he continued: “ Judg: 
Pike, what chance have you to be lb 


lieved in court when you swear tha! 


you sent her twenty thousand dollars ou 


of the goodness of your heart? Do you 


think she believed you? It was the ve 
proof to her that you had robbed he: 


For she knew you! Do you want to hear 
more now? Do you think this is a goo! 


place for it? Do you. wish me to ¢ 
over the details of each step I have take 








nst you, to land you at the bar where 
poor fellow your paper is hounding 
nds to-day ?” 
lhe Judge essayed to answer, and could 
He lifted his hand uncertainly and 
nped it, while a thick dew gathered 
his temples. Inarticulate sounds 
from between his teeth. 
‘You will come?” said Joe. 
Martin Pike bent his head dazedly; 
| at that the other turned quickly from 
and went away without looking back. 


\riel was in the studio, half an hour 
when Joe was announced by the 
ling Mr. Warden. Ladew was with 
. though upon the point of taking his 
ve, and Joe marked (with a sinking 
t) that the young minister’s cheeks 
e flushed and his eyes very bright. 
It was a magnificent thing you did, 
Louden,” he said, offering his hand 
‘tily; “I saw it, and it was even 
in one way than it was plucky, It. 
ehow straightened things out with 
perfect good nature; it made those 
ple feel that what they were doing 
ridiculous.” 
‘So it was,” said Joe. 
“Fow, under the circumstances, could 
» acted as if they thought so! And 
{ hope you'll let me call upon you, 
Louden.” 
‘IT hope you will,” he answered; and 
when the minister had departed, 
id looking after him with sad eyes in 
ch there dwelt obscure meditations. 
lew’s word of farewell had covered a 
p look at Ariel which was not to be 
staken by Joseph Louden for anything 
er than what it was: the clergy- 
n’s secret was an.open one, and Jo 
vy that he was as frank and manly 
love as in all other things. “ He’s 
ood fellow,” he said at last, sighing. 
\ good man.” 
Ariel agreed. “And he said more to 
than he did to you.” 
“ Yes, I think it probable,” Joe smiled, 
rrowfully. 
“About you, I mean.” He had time 
» fear that her look admitted confusion 
before she proceeded: “He said he had 
never seen anything so fine as your com- 
ing down those steps. Ah, he was right! 
But it was harder for me to watch you, 
I think, than for you to do it, Joe. I 
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was so horribly afraid—and the crowd 
between us—if we could have got near 
you—but we couldn’t—we—” 

She faltered, and pressed her hand 
close upon her eyes. 

“We?” asked Joe, slowly. “ You mean 
you and Mr. Ladew ?” 

“Yes, he was there; but I mean” 
her voice ran into a little laugh with 
a beatific quaver in it—* I mean Colonel 
Fliteroft and Mr. Bradbury and Mr. 
Buckalew, too—we were hemmed in to- 
gether when Mr. Ladew found us—and, 
oh, Joe, when that cowardly rush started 
toward you, those three—I’ve heard won- 
derful things in Paris and Naples, cab- 
men quarrelling and disappointed beggars 

~but never anything like them to-day—” 

“You mean they were profane ?” 

“Oh, magnificently—and with such in- 
ventiveness! All three begged my pardon 
afterwards. I didn’t grant it—I blessed 
them !” 

“ Did they beg Mr. Ladew’s pardon ? 

“Ah, Joe!” she reproached him. “ He 
isn’t a prig. And he’s had to fight some 
things that you of all men ought to 
understand. He’s only been here a few 
months, but he told me that Judge Pike 
has been against him from the start. 
It seems that Mr. Ladew is too liberal 
in his views. And he told me that if it 
were not for Judge Pike’s losing influence 
in the church on account of the Beaver 
Beach story, the Judge would probably 
have been able to force him to resign; 
but now he will stay.’ 

“Tle wishes to stay, doesn’t he?” 

“Very much, I think. And, Joe,” she 
continued, thoughtfully, “I want you to 
do something for me. I want you to go 
to church with me next Sunday.” 

“To hear Mr. Ladew?” 

“Yes. I wouldn’t ask except for that.” 

“ Very well,” he consented, with averted 
eyes. “T’ll go.” 

Her face was radiant with the smile 
she gave him. “It will make me very 
happy,” she said. 

He bent his head and fumbled over 
some papers he had taken from his pocket. 
“Will you listen to these memoranda? 
We have a great deal to go over before 
eight o’clock.” 


Judge Pike stood for a long while where 
Joe had left him, staring out at the street, 
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apparently. Really he saw nothing. Un- 
doubtedly an image of blurring foliage, 
cast-iron, cement, and turf, with sun- 
shine smeared over all, fiickered upon the 
retinas of his eyes; but the brain did 
not accept the picture from the optic 
nerve. Martin Pike was busy with other 
visions. Joe Louden had followed him 
back to his hidden deeds and had read 
them aloud to him as Gabriel would read 
them on Judgment-day. Perhaps this 
was the Judgment-day. 

Pike had taken charge of Roger Ta- 
bor’s affairs because the commissions as 
agent were not too ineonsiderable to be 
neglected. To make the task simpler he 
had sold, as time went on, the various 
properties of the estate, gradually con- 
verting all of them into cash. Then, 
the opportunity offering, he bought a 
stock which paid excellent dividends, had 
it transferred in blank, because if it 
should prove to Roger’s advantage to 
sell it, his agent could do so without any 
formal delays between Paris and Canaan. 
At least, that is what the Judge had told 
himself at the time, though it may be that 
some lurking whisperer in his soul had 
hinted that it might be well to preserve 
the great amount of cash in hand, and 
Roger’s stock was practically that. Then 
came the evil days. Laboriously, he had 
built up a name for conservatism which 
most of the town accepted, but secretly 
he had always been “a gambler: Wall 
Street was his goal; to adventure there, 
as one of the great single-eyed Cyclopean 
man-eaters, his fond ambition; and he had 
conceived the distillery trust as a means 
to attain it; but the structure tumbled 
about his ears; other edifices of his 
crumbled at the same time; he found 
himself beset, his solvency endangered, 
and there was the Tabor stock, quite as 
good as gold; Roger had just died, and 
it was enough to save him.—Save? That 
was a strange way to be remembering it 
to-day, when Fate grinned at him out 
of a dreadful mask contorted like the 
face of Norbert Flitcroft. 

Martin Pike knew himself for a fool. 
What chance had he, though he destroyed 
the check a thousand times over, to es- 
cape the records by which the coil of 
modern trade duplicates and quadrupli- 
cates each slip of scribbled paper? What 
chanee had he against the memories of 


men?’ Would the man of whom kx 
bought, forget that the check was si, 
by Roger’s agent? Had the bank- 
forgotten? Thrice fool, Martin Pike. 
dream that in a town like (Ca) 
Norbert or any of his kind could 

an order for so great a sum and { 
it! But Martin Pike had not dre: 
that; had dreamed nothing. When 
ure confronted him his mind refw 
to consider anything but his vital ; 
at the time, and he had supplied 
need. And now he grew busy wit! 
future: he saw first the civil suit 
restitution, pressed with the ferocity 
cunning of one who intended to sat 
a grudge of years; then, perhaps, a « 
inal prosecution. . . . But he would fig 
it! Did they think that such a man 
to be overthrown by a breath of 
$y a girl, a bank-clerk and a shys 
lawyer? They would find their ease dit 
ficult to prove in court. He did not 
lieve they could prove it. They would 
diseredited for the attempt upon him : 
he would win clear. 

He started suddenly and realized 
his next-door neighbor had passed al: 
the sidewalk with head averted, prete: 
ing not to see him. <A few weeks 
the man would not have missed th 
chance of looking in to bow — wit! 
proper deference, too! Did he kno. 
He could not know this! It must 
the Beaver Beach scandal. It must | 
It could not be this—not yet! But 
might be. How many knew? Loude: 
Norbert, Ariel—who else? And again | 
deer took on the strange zebra look. 

The Judge walked slowly down to thi 
gate; spoke to the man he had employe: 
in Sam Warden’s place, a Scotchman 
who had begun to refresh the lawn with 
a garden hose; bowed affably in respons: 
to the salutation of the elder Louden, 
who was passing, bound homeward fron 
the factory, and returned to the hous 
with thoughtful steps. In the hall h 
encountered his wife; stopped to speak 
with her upon various household mat 
ters; then entered the library, which wa- 
his workroom. He locked the door: 
iried it, and shook the handle. After 
satisfying himself of its security, |. 
pulled down the window- shades car 
fully, and, lighting a gas drop- lamp 
upon his desk, began to fumble with 





















ous documents, which he took from 
-mall safe near by. But his hands 
e not steady; he dropped the papers, 
ttering them over the floor, and had 
.t difficulty in picking them up. He 
spired heavily: whatever he touched 
1me damp, and he continually mopped 
forehead with his sleeve. After a time 
gave up the attempt to sort the pack- 
of papers; sank into a chair despair- 
ly, leaving most of them in disorder. 
\ light tap sounded on the door. 
“ Martin, it’s supper-time.” 
With a great effort he made shift to 
-wer: “ Yes, I know. You and Mamie 
ahead. I’m too busy to-night. I 
t want anything.” 
\ moment before, he had been a pitiful 
ire, face distraught, hands incoherent, 
whole body incoordinate, but if eyes 
cht have rested upon him as he an- 
red his wife they would have seen 
trange thing: he sat, apparently steady 
1 collected, his expression cool, his 
ly quiet, poised exactly to the qual- 
of his reply, for the same strange 
eason that a young girl smiles archly 
| coquettes to a telephone: 
‘But, Martin, you oughtn’t to work 
hard. You'll break down—” 
‘No fear of that,” he replied, cheer- 
lly. “You ean leave something on 
sideboard for me.” 
After another fluttering remonstrance, 
went away, and the room was silent 
ain. His arms rested upon the desk, 
| his head slowly sank between his 
ows. When he lifted it again, the 
lock on the mantelpiece had tinkled 
ce. It was half-past seven. He took 
sheet of note-paper from a box before 
m and began to write, but when he 
| finished the words, “ My dear wife 
1 Mamie,” his fingers shook so violent- 
that he could go no farther. He 
iced his left hand over the back of his 
ght to steady it, but found the device 
inavailing: the pen left mere zigzags 
the page, and he dropped it. 
He opened a lower drawer of the desk 
id took out of it a pistol; rose, went to 
the door, tried it once more, and again 
as satisfied of his seclusion. Then he 
took the weapon in both hands, the handle 
igainst his fingers, one thumb against 
the trigger, and, shaking with nausea, 
lifted it to the level of his eyes. His 
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will betrayed him; he could not contract 
his thumb upon the trigger, and, with a 
convulsive shiver, he dropped the revolver 
upon the desk. 

He locked the door of the room behind 
him, crept down the stairs and out of the 
front door. He walked shamblingly, when 
he reached the street, keeping close to 
the fences as he went on, now and then 
touching the pickets with his hand, like 
a feeble old man. 

He had always been prompt; it was 
one of the things of which he had been 
proud: in all his life he had never failed 
to keep a business engagement precisely 
upon the appointed time, and the Court- 
house bell clanged eight when Sam 
Warden opened the door for his old 
employer to-night. 

The two young people looked up grave- 
ly from the script-laden table before them 
as Martin Pike came into the strong 
lamplight out of the dimness of the hall, 
where only a taper burned. He shambled 
a few limp steps into the room and came 
to a halt. Big as he was, his clothes 
hung upon him loosely, like coverlets 
upon a collapsed bed; and he seemed but 
a distorted image of himself, as if (save 
for the dull and reddened eyes) he had 
been made of yellowish wax and had been 
left too long in the sun. Abject, hope- 
less, his attitude a confession of ruin 
and shame, he stood before his judges 
in such wretchedness that, in compari- 
son, the figure of Happy Fear, facing 
the court-room through his darkest hour, 
was one to be envied. 

“Well,” he said, brokenly, “ what are 
you going to do?” 

Joe Louden looked at him with great 
intentness for several moments. Then 
he rose and came forward. “ Sit down, 
Judge,” he said. “It’s all right. Don’t 
worry.” 

CHAPTER XXV 


THE JURY COMES IN 


M**: FLITCROFT, at breakfast on 
the following morning, continued 
a disquisition which had ceased, the 
previous night, only because of a pro- 
voking human incapacity to exist without 
sleep. Her theme was one which had 
exclusively occupied her since the passing 
of Eskew, and, her rheumatism having 
improved so that she could leave her 
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chair, she had become a sort of walking 
serial; Norbert and his grandfather being 
well assured that, whenever they left the 
house, the same story was to be continued 
upon their reappearance. The Tocsin 
had been her great comfort: she was but 
one helpless woman against two strong 
men; therefore she sorely needed assist- 
ance in her attack upon them, and the 
invaluable newspaper gave it in gener- 
ous measure. 

“Yes, young man,” she said, as she 
lifted her first spoonful of oatmeal, “ you 
better read the Tocsin!” 

“TI am reading it,” responded Norbert, 
who was almost concealed by the paper. 

“ And your grandfather better read it!” 
she continued, severely. 

“TI already have,” said the Colonel, 
promptly. “ Have you?” 

“No, but you can be sure I will!” 
The good lady gave the effect of tossing 
her head. “And you better take what 
it says to heart, you and some others. 
it’s a wonder to me that you and Bucka- 
lew and old Peter don’t go and hold that 
Happy Fear’s hand durin’ the trial! 
And as for Joe Louden, his stepmother’s 
own sister, Jane, says to me only yester- 
day afternoon, ‘Why, law! Mrs. Flit- 
croft,’ she says, ‘it’s a wonder to me,’ 
she says, ‘that your husband and those 
two other old fools don’t lay down in the 
cutter and let that Joe Louden walk 
over ’em,’” 

“Did Jane Quinby say ‘those two 
other old fools’?” inquired the Colonel, 
in a manner which indicated that he 
might see Mr. Quinby in regard to the 
slander. 

“T can’t say as I remember just pre- 
cisely her exact words,” admitted Mrs. 
Fliteroft, “ but that was the sense of ’em! 
You’ve made yourselves the laughin’- 
stock of the whole town!” 

“ Oh, we have ?” 

“And I'd like to know”—her voice 
became shrill and goading—“I’d like 
to know what Judge Pike thinks of 
you and Norbert! I should think you’d 
be ashamed to have him pass you in 
the street.” 

“T’ve quit speaking to him,” said Nor- 
bert, coldly, “ ever since I heard he owned 
Beaver Beach.” 

“ That story ain’t proved yet!” returned 
his grandmother, with much irascibility. 


“Well, it will be; but that’s not 
Norbert wagged his head. “ You may 
little surprised within the next few da. 

“T’ve been surprised for the past fi 
she replied, with a bitterness which 
rode her satisfaction in the effective, 
of the retort. “Surprised! I'd like 
know who wouldn’t be surprised y 
half the town acts like it’s gone er 
People praisin’ that fellow, that nol 
in their sober minds and senses never 
their lives had a good word for bef 
Why, there was more talk yesterd 
about his doin’s at the Court-hous: 
you’d of thought he was Phil Sherid 
It’s ‘ Joe Louden’ here and ‘ Joe Loud 
there, and ‘Joe Louden’ this and ‘J 
Louden’ that, till I’m sick of the nam: 

“Then why don’t you quit saying i 
asked the Colonel, reasonably. 

“ Because it’d ought to be said!” sh. 
exclaimed, with great heat. “ Beca 
he’d ought to be held up to the commu: 
to be despised. You let me have t! 
paper a minute,” she pursued, veheme 
ly; “you just let me have the Tocsi) 
and I'll read you out some things about 
him that’ll show him in his true light!” 

“All right,” said Norbert, sudden]; 
handing her the paper. “Go ahead.” 

And after the exchange of a sing) 
glance the two gentlemen composed thx 
selves to listen. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Mrs. Fliteroft.‘* Her 
it is in head-lines on the first page. ‘ lx 
fence Scores Again and Again. Ridi 
ulous Behavior of a Would-Be Mob. 
Louden’s—’” She paused, removed her 
spectacles, examined them dubiously, re- 
stored them to place, and continued: 
“*Louden’s Masterly Conduct and Well 
Deserved— ” she paused again, incred 
ulous—* ‘ Well-Deserved Triumph—’” 

“ Go on,” said the Colonel, softly. 

“Tndeed I will!” the old lady re- 
plied. “Do you think I don’t know 
sarcasm when I see it? Ha, ha!” Sh« 
laughed with great heartiness. “I reckon 
I will go on. You listen and try to 
learn something from it!” She resumed 
the reading: 

“Tt is generally admitted that after 
yesterday’s sitting of the court, the prose- 
eution in the Fear-Cory murder trial 
has not a leg to stand on. Louden’s 
fight for his client has been, it must be 
confessed, of a most splendid and talented 
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and the bottom has fallen out 
he ease for the State, while a verdict 
Not Guilty, it is now conceded, is the 
neral wish of those who have attended 
| followed the trial. But the most 
teresting event of the day took place 
fter the session, when some miscreants 
lertook to mob the attorney for the 
nee in the Court-house yard. He 
the attack with a coolness and nerve 
ch have won him a popularity that—’ ” 
Mrs. Fliteroft again faltered. 
repeated the 
[here’s a great deal more.” 
‘Look at the editorials,” suggested 
Norbert. “ There’s one on the same 


Colonel. 


*Go on,” 


pyect, 
Mrs. Fliteroft, her theory of the 
sin’s sareasm somewhat shaken, 
turned the page. “ We Confess a Mis- 
take”? was the rubric above the leader, 
and she uttered a cry of triumph, for 
she thought the mistake was what she 
had just been reading, and that the edi- 
torial would apologize for the incompre- 
hensible journalistic error upon the first 
ige. “The best of us make mistakes, 
| it is well to have a change of heart 
(Thus Eugene’s successor 
had written, and so Mrs. Fliteroft read.) 
“An open confession is good for the 
soul. The Tocsin has changed its mind 
in regard to certain matters, and means 
to say so freely and frankly. After yes- 
terday’s events in connection with the 
murder trial before our public, the evi- 
dence being now all presented, for we 
understand that neither side has more to 
offer, it is generally conceded that all 
good citizens are hopeful of a verdict 
of acquittal; and the Tocsin is a good 
citizen. No good citizens would will- 
ingly see an innocent man punished, and 
that our eity is not to be disgraced by 
euch a misearriage of justice is due to 
the efforts of the attorney for the de- 
fendant, who has gained credit not 
nly by his masterly management of 
this ease, but by his splendid conduct 
in the face of danger yesterday after- 
noon. He has distinguished himself so 
xreatly that we frankly assert that our 
citizens may point with pride to—’” 
Mrs. Fliteroft’s voice, at the beginning 
pitehed to a high exultation, had grad- 
ually lowered in key and dropped down 
the seale till it disappeared altogether. 


‘i 


sometimes.’ ’ 
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“It's a wonder to me,” the Colonel be- 
gan, “that the Jocsin doesn’t go and 
hold Joe Louden’s hand.” 

“T’ll read the rest of it for you,” said 
Norbert, his heavy face lighting up with 
cruelty. “ Let’s see—where were you? 
Oh yes— point with pride’? ‘Our cit 
izens may point with pride to...” 

Let us not linger to observe the un- 
manly behavior of an aged man and his 
grandson left alone at the breakfast-tabk 
by a defenceless woman. 

The Tocsin’s right-about-face under- 
mined others besides Mrs. Fliteroft that 
morning, and rejoiced greater (though 
not better) men than the Colonel. Mr. 
Farbach and his lieutenants smiled, yet 
stared amazed, wondering what had hap- 
pened. That was a thing which only 
three people ever certainly knew; yet it 
was very simple. 

The Tocsin was part of the Judge’s 
restitution. 

“The controlling interest in the paper, 
together with the other property I have 
listed,” Joe had said, studying his mem- 
oranda under the lamp in Roger’s old 
studio, while Martin Pike listened with 
his head in his hands, “make up what 
Miss Tabor is willing to accept. As I 
estimate it, their total value is between a 
third and a half of that of the stock 
which belonged to her.” 

“But this boy—this Flitecroft,” said 
Pike, feebly; “he might—” 

“He will do nothing,” interrupted 
Joe. “ The case is ‘ settled out of court,’ 
and even if he were disposed to harass 
you, he could hardly hope to succeed, 
since Miss Tabor declines either to sue 
or to prosecute.” 

The Judge winced at the last word. 
“ Yes—yes, I know; but he might—he 
might—tell.” 

“T think Miss Tabor’s influence will 
prevent. If it should not,—well, you’re 
not in a desperate case by any means; 
you’re involved, but far from stripped; 
in time you may be as sound as ever. 
And if Norbert tells, there’s nothing for 
you to do but to live it down.” A faint 
smile played upon Joe’s lips as he lifted 
his head and looked at the other. “It 
can be done, I think.” 

It was then that Ariel, complaining 
of the warmth of the evening, thought it 
possible that Joe might find her fan upon 
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the porch, and as he departed, whispered 
hurriedly: “Judge Pike, I’m not tech- 
nically in control of the Tocsin, but 
haven’t I the right to control its policy?” 

“TI understand,” he muttered. “ You 
mean about Louden—about this trial—” 

“That is why I have taken the paper.” 

“You want all that changed, you 
mean ¢” 

She nodded decisively. “ From this in- 
stant. Before morning.” 

“Oh, well, I'll go down there and give 
the word.” He rubbed his eyes wearily 
with big thumbs. “I’m through fighting. 
I’m done. Besides, what’s the use? 
There’s nothing more to fight.” 

“ Now, Judge,” Joe said, as he came 
in briskly, “ we’ll go over the list of that 
unencumbered property, if you will.” 

This unencumbered property consisted 
of Beaver Beach and those other belong- 
ings of the Judge which he had not dared 
to mortgage. Joe had somehow ex- 
plained their nature to Ariel, and these 
with the T'ocsin she had elected to ac- 
cept in restitution. 

“ You told me once that I ought to look 
after my own property, and now I will. 
Don’t you see?” she cried to Joe, eagerly. 
“Tt’s my work!” She resolutely set aside 
every other proposition; and this was the 
quality of mercy which Martin Pike 
found that night. 


There was a great crowd to hear Joe’s 
summing up at the trial, and those who 
succeeded in getting into the court-room 
declared that it was worth the struggle. 
He did not orate, he did not “thunder 
at the jury,” nor did he slyly flatter 
them; he did not overdo the confidential, 
nor seem so secure of understanding be- 
forehand what their verdict would be that 
they felt an instinctive desire to fool 
him. He talked colloquially but clearly, 
without appeal to the pathetic and with- 
cut garnitures, not mentioning sunsets, 
birds, oceans, homes, the glorious old 
State, or the happiness of liberty; but he 
made everybody in the room quite sure 
that Happy Fear had fired the shot which 
killed Cory to save his own life. And 
that, as Mr. Bradbury remarked to the 
Colonel, was “ what Joe was there for!” 

Ariel’s escort was increased to four 
that day: Mr. Ladew sat beside her, and 
there were times when Joe kept his mind 


entirely to the work in hand only by) 
effort, but he always succeeded. 
sight of the pale and worshipping fac. 
Happy Fear from the corner of his 
was enough to insure that. And p 
who could not get near the doors, as! 
those who could, “ What’s he doin’ n. 
were answered by variations of th 
formula, “ Oh, jest walkin’ away with 

Once the court-room was distur! 
and set in an uproar which even 
Judge’s customary threat failed to ; 
due. Joe had been talking very rapid 
and having turned the point he was n 
king with perfect dexterity, the ju 
listening eagerly, stopped for a mom 
to take a swallow of water. A vy. 
rose over the low hum of the crowd 
a delirious chuckle: “ Why don’t son 
body ‘head him off!’” The room 
stantly rocked with laughter, under co, 
of which the identity of the sacrilegiou 
chuckler was not discovered, but tl! 
voice was the voice of Buckalew, who w: 
incredibly surprised to find that he ha 
spoken aloud. 

The jury were “out,” after the ca 
had been given to them, seventeen mii 
utes and thirty seconds by the watc! 
Claudine held in her hand. The little 
man, whose fate was now on the knee: 
of the gods, looked pathetically at th 
foreman and then at the face of h 
lawyer and began to shake violently, bu‘ 
not with fright. He had gone to th 
jail on Joe’s word, as a good dog go 
where his master bids, trustfully; and 
yet Happy had not been able to keep 
his mind from considering the horribl 
chances. “ Don’t worry,” Joe had sai 
“Tt’s all right. T’ll see you through.’ 
And he had kept his word. 

The little man was cleared. 

It took Happy a long time to ge' 
through what he had to say to his at 
torney in the anteroom, and even then 
of course, he did. not manage to put 
it in words, for he had “ broken down ” 
with sheer gratitude. “Why, damn m: 
Joe,” he sobbed, “ if ever I—if ever you- 
well, by God! if you ever—” This wa: 
the substance of his lingual accomplish 
ment under the circumstances. But 
Claudine threw her arms around Joe’s 
neck and kissed him. 

Many people were waiting to shak> 
hands with Joe and congratulate him. 
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trio, taking advantage of seats near 

rail, had already done that (some- 
iat uproariously) before he had followed 
ppy, and so had Ariel and Ladew, 

necessarily, rather hurriedly. But 

. corridors, he found, when he came 

of the anteroom, clients, acquaint- 
es. friends: old friends, new friends, 

friends he had never seen before— 
vbody beaming upon him and wring- 
his hand, as if they had been sure 

t all from the start. 
‘Know him?’ said 

Why. I’ve knowed him sence he 

high! Smart little feller he 
This was a total stranger. 
‘T said, years ago ”—thus Mr. 
National House clerk, proving his 
phetie vision—* that he’d turn out to 

. big man some day.” 
They gathered round him if he stopped 
an instant, and crowded after him 
dmiringly when he went on again, ma- 
ng his progress slow. When he finally 
out of the big doors into the sun- 
ne, there were as many people in the 
vard as there had been when he stood 
the same place and watched the mob 
rushing his client’s guards. But to-day 
their temper was different, and as he 
aused a moment, looking down on the 
pturned, laughing faces, with a hundred 
cular and congratulatory salutations 
shouted up at him, somebody started a 
cheer, and it was taken up with thun- 

jerous good-will. 

There followed the interrogation cus- 
tomary in such emergencies, and the anx- 
ous inquirer was informed by four or 
five hundred people simultaneously that 
Joe Louden was all right. 

“ Head him off!” bellowed Mike Shee- 
han, suddenly darting up the steps. The 
shout inereased, and with good reason, 
for Joe stepped quickly back within the 
doors; and, retreating through the build- 
ing, made good his escape by a _ base- 
ment door. He struck off into a long 
détour, but though he managed to evade 
the crowd, he had to stop and shake hinds 
with every third person he met. As he 
came out upon Main Street again, he 
encountered his father. 

“Howdy do, Joe?’ said this laconic 
person, and offered his hand. They shook, 
briefly. “ Well,” he continued, rubbing 
his beard, “ how are ye?” 


one to another. 
was 


was, 


srown, 


“ All right, father, I think.” 

“ Satisfied with the verdict?” 

“T’d be pretty hard to please if I 
weren't,” Joe laughed. 

Mr. Louden rubbed his beard 
“1 was there,” he said, without emotion. 

“ At the trial, you mean ?” 

“Yes.” He offered his hand once more. 
and again they shook. “ Well, 
around and see us,” he said. 

“Thank you. I will.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Louden, “good day. 
Joe.” 


“ Good day, father.” 


again 


come 


The young man stood 


him with a curious smile. 
a slight start. 


looking after 
Then he gave 
Far up the street he saw 
two figures, one a lady’s, in white, with 
a wide white hat; the other a man’s, 
wearing recognizably clerical black. They 
seemed to be walking very slowly. 

It had been a day of triumph for Joe; 
but in all his life }2 never slept wors« 
than he did that night. 


CHAPTER 


“ 


XXVI 


ANCIENT OF DAYS ” 


E woke to the chiming of bells, and. 

as his eyes slowly opened, the sor 
rowful people of a dream, who seemed 
to be bending over him, weeping, swam 


back into the darkness of the night 
whence they had come, and returned to 
the imperceptible, leaving their shadows 
in his heart. Slowly he rose, stumbled 
into the outer room, and released th« 
fluttering shade; but the sunshine, spring- 
ing like a golden lover through the open 
window, only dazzled him, and found no 
answering gladness to greet 
in the royal day it heralded. 

And yet, to the newly cleaned boys on 
their way to midsummer morning Sun- 
day-school, the breath of that cool Au- 
gust day was as sweet as stolen apples. 
No doubt the stir of far, green thickets 
and the twinkle of silver-slippered creeks 
shimmered in the longing vision of their 
minds’ eyes; even so, they were merry. 
But Joseph Louden, sighing as he de- 
scended his narrow stairs, with the bitter- 
ness still upon his lips of the frightful 
coffee he had made, heard the echo of 
their laughter with wonder. 

It would be an hour at least before 


it, nor joy 
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time to start to church, when Ariel ex- 
pected him; he stared absently up the 
street, then down, and, after that, began 
slowly to walk in the latter direction, 
with no very active consciousness, or 
care, of where he went. He had fallen 
into a profound reverie, so deep that 
when he had crossed the bridge and 
turned into a dusty road which ran 
along the river bank, he stopped mechan- 
ically beside the trunk of a fallen syca- 
more, and, lifting his head, for the first 
time since he had set out, looked about 
him with a melancholy perplexity, a little 
surprised to find himself there. 

For this was the spot where he had 
first seen the new Ariel, and on that 
fallen sycamore they had sat together. 
“ Remember, across Main Street bridge 
at noon!” And Joe’s cheeks burned, 
as he recalled why he had not understood 
the clear voice that had haunted him. 
But that shame had fallen from him; 
she had changed all that, as she had 
changed so many things. He sank down 
in the long grass, with his back against 
the log, and stared out over the fields 
of tall corn, shaking in a steady wind 
all the way to the horizon. 

“Changed so many things?” he said, 
half aloud. “ Everything!” Ah yes, she 
had changed the whole world for Joseph 
Louden—at his first sight of her! And 
now it seemed to him that he was to lose 
her, but not in the way he had thought. 

Almost from the very first, he had the 
feeling that nothing so beautiful as that 
she should stay in Canaan could happen 
to him. He was-sure that she was but 
for the little while, that her coming was 
like the flying petals of which he had 
told her. 

He had lain upon the earth: and 
she had lifted him up. For a mo- 
ment he had felt the beatific wings en- 
folding him with gentle protection, and 
then saw them lifted to bear the angel 
beyond his sight. For it was incredible 
that the gods so loved Joe Louden that 
they would make greater gifts to him 
than this little time with her which they 
had granted him. 

“ Changed so many things?” 

The bars that had been between him 
and half of his world were down, shattered, 
nevermore to be replaced; and the ban of 
Canaan was lifted. Could this have been, 


save for her? And upon that thous 
he got to his feet, uttering an exclamat 
of bitter self-reproach, asking himself , 
grily what he was doing. He knew | 
much she gave him, what full measur. 
her affection : Was not that enough ?—() 
upon you, Louden! Are you to sulk 
your tent, dour in the gloom, or to | 
# man’s part, and if she be happy, t 
a cheery face upon her joy ? 

And thus this pilgrim recrossed 
bridge, emerging to the street with 
head up, smiling, and his should 
thrown back so that none might se 
burden he carried. 


Ariel. was waiting on the porch 
him. She wore the same dress she h 
worn that Sunday of their tryst; t! 
exquisite dress, with the faint lavend 
overtint, like the tender colors of t! 
beautiful day he made his own. She h 
not worn it since, and he was far d 
tant when he caught the first flickeri: 
glimpse of her through the lower branch. 
of the maples, but he remembered. . . 
And again, as on that day, he heard a f: 
away, ineffable music, the Elf-land horn- 
sounding the mysterious reveille whi 
had wakened his soul to her coming. 

She came to the gate to meet him, a: 
gave him her hand in greeting, withou 
a word—or the need of one—from either 
Then together they set forth over the sun 
flecked pavement, the maples swishin; 
above them, heavier branches croonin 
in the strong breeze, under a sky |i! 
a Della Robbia background. And uw; 
against the glorious blue of it, som: 
laughing, invisible god was blowing smal. 
rounded clouds of pure cotton, as chi 
dren blow thistle-down. 

When he opened her parasol, as they 
came out into the broad sunshine beyon( 
Upper Main Street, there was the faintest 
mingling of wild roses and cinnamon 
loosed on the air. 

“ Joe,” she said, “ I’m very happy!” 

“That’s right,” he returned, heartil; 
“T think you always will be.” 

“ But, oh! I wish,” she went on, “ that 
Mr. Arp could hiive lived to see you com: 
down the Court-house steps.” 

“God bless him!” said Joe. “I can 
hear the ‘ argument ’!” 

“Those dear old men have been so 
loyal to you, Joe.” 
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No.” he returned; “loyal to Eskew.” 
“To you both,” she said. “ I’m afraid 

old cirele is broken up; they haven’t 

on the National House corner since 
lied. The Colonel told me he couldn’t 
ar to go there again.” 

“| don’t believe any of them ever will,” 
returned. “ And yet I never pass the 
e that I don’t see Eskew in his old 
ir. 1 went there last night to com- 

une with him. I couldn’t sleep, and I 
up, and went over there; they’d left 
chairs out; the town was asleep, and 

was beautiful moonlight—” 

‘To commune with him? 
ut ?” 

‘ You.” 

“ Why?” she asked, plainly mystified. 
‘IT stood in need of good counsel,” he 
swered, cheerfully, “or a_ friendly 
rd, perhaps, and—as I there— 

ter a while it came.” 

“What was it?” 

that I was sodden with 

to pretend not to be as full 

meanness as I really was! Doesn’t 
seem to be Eskew’s own voice ?” 

“ Weren’t you happy last night, Joe?” 

“ Oh, it was all right,” he said, quickly. 

Don’t you worry.” 

(nd at this old speech of his she broke 

» a little laugh of which he had no 
mprehension. 

“Mamie came to see me early this 
morning,” she said, after they had walked 

in silence for a time. “ Everything 

s all right with her again; that is, I 

think it will be. Engene is coming home. 

\nd,” she added, thoughtfully, “it will 

be best for him to have his old place on 

the Tocsin again.: She showed me his 
etter, and I liked it. I think he’s been 
through the fire—” 

Joe’s distorted smile appeared. 
has come out gold?” he asked. 

“No,” she laughed; “but nearer it! 
\nd I think he’ll try to be more worth 
her earing for. She has always thought 
that his leaving the Tocsin in the way 
he did was heroic. That was her word 
for it. And it was the finest thing he 
ever did.” 

“T can’t figure Eugene out.” Joe 
shook his head. “ There’s something be- 
hind his going away that I don’t under- 
stand.” This was altogether the truth; 
nor was there ever to come a time when 

Vor. CXII.—No. 667.—14 
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either he or Mamie would understand 
what things had determined the departure 
of Eugene Bantry; though Mamie never 
questioned, as Joe did, the reasons for 
it, or doubted those Eugene had given 
her, which were the same he had given 
her father. For she content 
his return. 


was with 


Again the bells across the Square rang 
out their chime. The paths were deco- 
rously enlivened with family and neigh- 
borhood groups, bound churchwards; and 
the rumble of the organ, playing the 
people into their pews, shook on the 
air. And Joe knew that he must speak 
quickly, if he was to say what he had 
planned to say, before he and Ariel went 
into the church. 

“ Ariel?’ He tried to compel his voice 
to a casual cheerfulness, but it would 
do nothing for him, except betray a 
desperate embarrassment. 

She looked at him quickly, and as 
quickly away. “ Yes?” 


“T wanted to say something to you, 
and I’d better do it now, I think—before 
IT go to church for the first time in two 
He managed to laugh, though 


years !” 
with some ruefulness, and continued 
stammeringly: “I want to tell you 
how much I like him—how much I ad- 
mire him—” 

“ Admire whom?” she asked, a 
coldly, for she knew. 

“Mr. Ladew.” 

“Be do I,” answered, looking 
straight ahead. “ That is one reason why 
I wanted you to come with me to-day.” 

“It isn’t only that. I want to tell 
you—to tell you—” He broke off for a 
second. “ You remember that night in 
my office before Fear came in?” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“And that I—that something I said 
troubled you because it—it sounded as 
if I cared too much for you—” 

“No; not too much.” She still looked 
straight ahead. They were walking very 
slowly. “ You didn’t understand. You’d 
been in my mind, you see, all those years, 
so much more than I in yours. I hadn’t 
forgotten you. But to you I was really 
a stranger—” 

“ No, no!” he cried. 

“ Yes, I was,” she said, gently but very 
quickly. “And I—I didn’t want you to 


little 


she 
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fall in love with me at first sight. And 
yet—perhaps I did! But I hadn’t thought 

f things in that way. I had just the 
same feeling for you that I always had— 
lways! I had never cared so much for 
any one else, and it seemed to me the 

ost necessary thing in my life to come 

k to that old companionship.—Don’t 

u remember—it used to trouble you so 
vhen LT would take your hand? I think 
I loved your being a little rough with 
me. And once, when I saw how you had 
een hurt, that day you ran away—” 

“ Ariel!” he gasped, helplessly. 

“Tave you forgotten?” 

He gathered himself together with all 
his will. “I want to prove to you,” he 
said, resolutely, “that the dear kindness 
)f you isn’t thrown away on me; I want 
vou to know what I began to say: that 
it’s all right with me; and I think La- 
lew—” He stopped again. “Ah! I’ve 
seen how much he cares for you—” 

“ Have you?” 

“ Ariel,” he said, “that isn’t fair to 
me, if you trust me. You could not have 
helped seeing—” 

“But I have not seen it,” she inter- 
rupted, with great calmness. After hav- 
ing said this, she finished truthfully: 
“Tf he did, I would never let him tell 
me. I like him too much.” 

‘You mean you’re not going to—’ 

Suddenly she turned to him. “ No!” 
she said, with a depth of anger he had 
not heard in her voice sinée that long- 
ago winter day when she struck Eugene 
Bantry with her clenched fist. She swept 
over him a blinding look of reproach. 
“ How could I?” 

And there, upon the steps of the church, 
in the sudden. dazzling vision of her love, 
fell the burden of him who had made his 
sorrowful pilgrimage across Main Street 
bridge that morning. 


A manifold rustling followed them as 
they went down the aisle, and the sibi- 
lance of many whisperings; but Joe was 
not conscious of that, as he took his place 
in Ariel’s pew beside her. For him there 
was only the presence of divinity; the 
church was filled with it. 


They rose to sing: 


‘ees Ancient of days, Who sittest, throned 


in glory, 


To Thee all knees are bent, al] 
pray; 
Thy love has blest the wide 
wondrous story, 
With light and life since Eden’s 
ing day.” 


And then, as they knelt to pray, 
were the white heads of the thre: 
friends of Eskew Arp; and beyond 
the siiver hair of Martin Pike, who k 
beside his daughter. Joe felt that p 
should be very kind to the Judge. 

The sun, so eager without, came 
perately through the windows, where s 
angels and saints in gentle colors, 
the face of the young minister in 
quiet light was like the faces i: 
windows. 

“ Not only to confront your enem 
he said; “that is not enough; nor is 
that I would have you bluster at th: 
nor take arms against them; you y 
not have to do that if, when they co: 
at you, you do not turn one inch asi 
but with an assured heart, with ¢ 
nature, not noisily, and with steadf 
ness, you keep on your way. If you « 
do that, I say that they will turn asi 
for you, and you shall walk straig! 
through them, and only laughter be |. 
of their anger!” 

There was a stir among the peop! 
and many faces turned toward Joe. 1 
vears ago he had sat in the same chur 
when his character and actions had fu 
nished the underlying theme of a sermo: 
and he had recognized himself withou 
difficulty: to-day he had not the shado 
of a dream that the same thing was ha 
pening. He thought the people wer 
turning to look at Ariel, and he was ver 
far from wondering at that. 

She saw that he did not understand: 
she was glad to have it so. She ha 
taken off her gloves, and he was hold 
ing them lightly and reverently in hi 
hands, looking down upon them, his thi 
cheeks a little flushed. And at that 
and not knowing the glory that was 
in his soul, something forlorn in ‘his 


careful tenderness- toward her gloves so 


touched her that she felt the tears coming 


to her eyes with a sudden rush. And to 


prevent them, 


“Not the empty gloves, Joe,” she 


whispered. 
THE END, 
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tongue is based upon the practice 

of its best writers. In the case of 
reign languages, especially the classical, 
all assent unhesitatingly to this propo- 
in. In them the grammarian has been 
taught to know his place. Take, for ex- 
uple, Latin. If a word or construction 
curs in Cicero, the question of its pro- 
priety is settled at once. No one thinks 

f disputing the authority of so great a 

ister of the speech. 

The same principle applies to English. 
It follows therefore that when we find an 
expression of any sort employed by a 
writer of the first rank, the assumption 
must always be that this particular ex- 
pression is proper. The burden of proof 
nvariably falls upon him who maintains 
the contrary. Other things being equal, 
the echanees are immensely in favor of 
the great author being right in his prac- 

ee and of his critic being wrong in his 

nsure. For while the great author is 
able to commit error, he is far less 
liable te commit it than he who under- 
takes the office of corrector. It is idle 
to suppose that a man who has attained 
the highest eminence in literature will 
not, in the vast majority of instances, 
have been particular as to the proper 
treatment of the material with which he 
has been dealing. If the critic be solicit- 
us in the matter of language, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that he whose success 
depends upon his use of it has paid more 
than ordinary attention to the minor 
morals of his profession. If he employs 
locutions which his censor condemns, it is 
a natural inference in consequence that 
he has employed them designedly. This 
involves the further inference that his 
knowledge of good usage is better than 
that of his critic. 


Te authoritative syntax of any 
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Against this view it may be said that 
there are many authors, and even authors 
of highest -repute, who have little solici- 
tude about expression in itself. They 
clothe their thoughts in the words that 
come first to the pen. It is enough for 
them if the reader understands or feels 
what they have sought to say. Why 
should they not as a consequence be 
guilty of frequent errors? There need be 
no denial that there is a certain degree 
of justice in the implication which this 
question is intended to convey. Still there 
is far less of it than would be supposed 
at first thought. The answer to it in- 
deed brings out sharply a point in dis- 
cussions of this sort which is almost in- 
variably ignored. 

There is another and a higher way than 
scrupulous care in which the great au- 
thor is kept from wrong-doing. He has 
been born, so to speak, in the purple. As 
compared with other men he starts out 
with an immense handicap in his favor. 
He is saved from an infinity of errors by 
that fine sense of expression which belongs 
to him by the right of genius. Further- 
more, he has from his earliest years ordi- 
narily lived and moved in the society of 
the best and greatest of his profession. 
By his lifelong familiarity with their 
writings he has developed the delicate 
taste, the keen sensitiveness to what is 
right or wrong in usage, that holds the 
place in literature which conscience does 
in morals. It has furnished him, with- 
out his being aware of it, with a standard 
of literary behavior. He can therefore 
afford to disregard and usually to despise 
the rhetorical guide-books which more or 
less ignorantly set out to show him what 
to follow and what to avoid. 

This is the salvation of those great 
authors who do not consciously make a 
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study of style beyond the simple desire to 
say clearly and effectively what they 
mean. They follow the right path be- 
cause it is the only path they know. 
They do not seek for rules because they 
do not need them. It is with them as 
with a highly cultivated man who has 
been brought up from his earliest years 
in the most refined and polished society. 
Such a one does not acquire his good 
breeding by studying books of etiquette. 
His manners come from the unconscious 
adoption by himself of the manners of 
the class to which he belongs and with 
which he has mainly associated. He acts 
properly because he has never known 
what it is to act otherwise. His own be- 
havior is in truth the standard upon 
which the rules contained in books of 
etiquette are founded, if they possess any 
value or authority at all. 

It is accordingly the consciousness of 
their position which explains the atti- 
tude generally taken towards most verbal 
criticism by authors of the highest grade. 
They may not be able to analyze the ex- 
pressions they use or defend them by 
convineing arguments. It is sufficient 
for their purposes that they are follow- 
ing the practice of the great writers be- 
fore them and contemporary with them. 
Naturaily the opinion of grammarians 
and purists does not affect them pro- 
foundly. They are satisfied that a reason 
for their course exists, though they may 
not have charged themselves with the 
labor of ascertaining it. Scott, for illus- 
tration, is constantly spoken of as a very 
careless writer. His productions have 
been a favorite hunting-ground for ver- 
bal critics. Why has he been selected for 
special censure? Simply because he dis- 
regarded a number of rules which men 
infinitely inferior to himself have set up 
as tests for correctness of speech. Scott 
was indeed a very rapid writer, and his 
style at times exhibits the inaccuracy and 
slovenliness which arise from haste. 
Such he would have admitted to be the 
case, and in fact did admit and correct 
when these objectionable features were 
pointed out. But in the great majority 
of cases the faults with which he has 
been charged would not have beer: deemed 
by him faults at all. Had his attention 
been called to them, he would not have 
made the slightest alteration. 


On this very point he has not let 
in doubt. Not even his regard for 
son-in-law was sufficient to induc 
to disguise his contempt for his so) 
law’s linguistic criticism. Ther 
significant entry in his diary which | 
upon this subject, under the date of A 
22, 1826. “J. G. L. points out,’ 
writes, “some solecisms in my styl 
amid for amidst, scarce for sca 
Whose, he says, is the proper geniti 
which only at such times as which ret 
its quality of impersonification. W 
I will try to remember all this, but 
all I write grammar as I speak, to n 
my meaning known, and a solecisn 
point of composition, like a Scotch \ 
in speaking, is indifferent to me. 

I believe the Bailiff in the Good-nat, 

Man is not far wrong when he says, ‘ 0 
man has one way of expressing hims 
and another another, and that is all 

difference between them.’ ” 

The passage just quoted is interest 
for two reasons. It exhibits in the f 
place the different attitude towards 
pression assumed by the man who 
proaches speech from the side of lit: 
ture and the man who approaches it fr: 
the side of what he deems grammar. 1 
one feels himself the master of languag 
the other regards himself as its sla 
But the passage conveys a much mor 
useful lesson as to the distinction p: 
vailing between the two. That is, 
superiority of the most careless man 
genius to the most careful man of tale: 
in the very matter in which the lati: 
arrogates to himself special proficienc: 
Few verbal critics will venture to clai: 
for themselves the knowledge and ski 
possessed by Lockhart. He was himself : 
writer of no mean ability. He was at th: 
head of one of the two critical organs 
the day which exerted the widest i: 
fluence. He considered himself a go: 
deal of an authority upon propriety o! 
speech. He assuredly had a better righ‘ 
to think so than most of those who aspir: 
to that somewhat dubious dignity. Yet 
in his hands verbal criticism was as 
valueless as in those of nearly all who 
devote themselves to that occupation. 

The point to-be made emphatic here is 
that Scott in his usage was entirely right 
and Lockhart in his censure of it was 
entirely wrong. His so-called corrections 
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nothing more than his own nar 
limitations of knowledge and taste. 
hardly for 
feelings of the 
writer the 
nt purism which, according to its 
account, is animated lofty 
tude to preserve the language from 
iption. With his intimate acquaint- 
with literature he could hardly 
helped observing that the adverbial! 
scarce had been far more common 
the best usage of the 
and was certainly as much so 

Nor 


both amid 


disguised 
discloses the real 
towards 


contempt 


pedantic but 


by a 


past than 
best usage of his own time. 
he have doubted that 
midst were open to him to choose 
at pleasure, guided only by that fine 
of propriety which genius imparts, 
ng its to decide in 
instance which word would be th 
appropriate. He may not have been 
that whose was etymologically the 
tive of the neuter interrogative pro- 
as well as of the masculine; nor 
when this interrogative became also 
lative, the corresponding usage of its 
form was naturally transferred 
that particular pronoun which ordi- 
narily limited itself to an antecedent de- 
noting an inanimate object. Scott was 
probably ignorant of the history of whose. 
He could not have failed, however, to be 
in possession of the far more important 
knowledge that it had been employed 
relative to antecedents denoting 
things without life by every author in 
our literature who is entitled to be called 
an authority. 

The general statement cannot be suc- 
cessfully contravened that no rules of 
verbal criticism are worthy of considera- 
tion unless they are supported by the 
concurrent usage of the best writers. 
But at this very point arises the neces- 
sity of a still further caution. It is the 
practice of the great author that is to be 
heeded; frequently but by no means in- 
variably his precepts. For reaching a 
correct decision upon doubtful questions 
of usage he may be no better qualified 
than hundreds of men inferior to him in 
the art in which he excels. Especially 
will this be the case when the point in 
lispute does not depend upon taste, in 
which he is likely to surpass any one of 
those holding adverse opinions, but upon 


possessor 


any 


itive 


as a 


the results of linguistic study. There 
are matters in regard to which no height 
of genius can supply the place of a little 
accurate knowledge. When a great writer 
steps forth to enlighten us upon a ques- 
tion of language, for the proper consid 
eration of which an historical investiga 
tion is essential, he has gone out of the 
province he is a recognized 

thority and placed himself in a situat 

in whieh in out of ten his 
words will not carry and ought not 


where 


nine cases 
carry so much weight as do those of th« 
dullest specialist who has made a study 
of the origin and history of the form or 
construction under discussion. In enter- 
ing into any such novel sphere he is sub 
ject to all the infirmities of his fellow 
men. Like them he has his pet aversions. 
Though he may be in little danger of 
committing his own 
practice, he may be led like them into 
the negative error of rejecting some word 
or expression which is perfectly legiti- 
mate, 


positive error in 


In thus doing he necessarily im- 
pairs his own authority; especially so 
when he aggressively sets up his indi- 
vidual of the 
men as great as himself, if not greater. 

To the student of English speech there 
is indeed nothing at times more enter 
taining, or at other times more afflicting, 
than the statements of eminent authors 
upon the etymology of words, and the 
superstructure of fictitious inference they 
build upon the treacherous foundations 
they have chosen. To many will occur 
Carlyle’s derivation of king from can, 
therefore “Can-ning, or man that 
able,” and the significance he imparted 
to the title as a consequence of his adop- 
tion of this mythical origin of the word. 
In usage, however, there is comparatively 
little of this dogmatic but unfounded as- 
sertion on the part of great writers. 
Still it occurs; and when it does, the au- 
thority which its utterer has gained in 
other fields naturally imposes upon his 
fellow men in this. Such a result is sure 
to happen when he is recognized as being 
a eareful student of expression, and for 
that reason entitled to have what he says 
treated with respect. How many men, 
for illustration, have been and still are 
affected by Macaulay’s denunciation of 
Croker as being guilty of “the low vul- 
garism of mutual friend.” 


condemnation usages of 


was 
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Here again we have a phrase which 
has never been made the subject of an 
exhaustive investigation. The results 
furnished by a very incomplete examina- 
tion show what difficulties lie in the way 
of reaching positive conclusions. A use 
of mutual in the sense of “common,” 
which can be found in Shakespeare, Ad- 
dison, and Pope, to say nothing of others, 
can hardly be termed low. Nor does “ vul- 
garism” properly designate a locution, 
such as “ mutual friend,” which has been 
employed by scores of reputable writers, 
including, for instance, names so emi- 
nent as Burke, Walter Scott, Byron, and 
Browning. Since also it has been taken 
as the title of a work of fiction by one 
of the greatest and most popular of Eng- 
lish novelists, there is little likelihood 
of its losing speedily its vitality in 
current speech. All this goes to show 
that much remains to be said about the 
locution which has never been said. As 
long as its propriety remains unsettled, it 
is well for the peace of mind of the 
writer who is sensitive to criticism to 
refrain from employing it. But it is 
equally advisable for him to refrain from 
proclaiming the employment of it by 
others as something unpardonable. 

Ile, however, stands out conspicuously 
among his fellow men who has not some 
particular word or expression against 
which he cherishes a special aversion. 
Some of us, more richly endowed with 
prejudices, hold not merely one but sev- 
eral locutions in highest reprobation. In 
manifesting feelings of this sort we 
please ourselves with the belief that we 
are making a personal contribution of 
our own towards preserving the language 
from corruption. This might be true, 
were our views invariably well founded. 
It is an unfortunate fact, however, that 
the zeal of those who take the speech 
under their care is rarely according to 
knowledge. It is not, for instance, an 
unexampled thing to find a man censur- 
ing a perfectly legitimate use of a word 
and almost in the same breath proceeding 
to employ the same word illegitimately. 

Take, for illustration, the adverbial use 
of some in the sense of “ about,” seen in 
such an expression as “some ten years,” 
and in countless similar ones. This usage 
goes back to the earliest period of the 
language. It is not merely colloquial; it 


is literary. It is safe to say—and 
one can verify the assertion for hin 
—that there is not a classic author in 
speech who has not employed it, and 
many instances employed it freque: 
Yet a usage which is supported by th: 
thority of the best writers from 
tenth to the twentieth century has of; 
been stigmatized as improper by 
who seem unaware that in so doing { 
are simply proclaiming their ignorance: 
good usage. On the other hand the « 
ployment of some in the sense of “ s: 
what ”—in expressions like, “ He is so 
better,” “I studied it some ”—is wid 
current in this country. Apparent); 
meets with little notice or reprobation. [t 
is a characteristic of the dialect of S: 
land, from which it probably came to 
for it is unknown, I think, in England. 
The objection to the employment 
some in the sense of “somewhat” d 
not arise from any sacredness in the wo 
itself, or in the desirability of confining 
its meaning to a particular sense. It rests 
upon tke one simple fact that such en 
ployment of it has not the slightest sai 
tion from good usage. To make a general 
denial always involves a certain risk 
Yet one may venture to say that not a 
single example of the use of some in tli 
sense of “somewhat” can be found i 
the writings of an author of the first 01 
even of the second class, when he 
speaking in his own person, Certain! 
if such instances exist, they are excessiv: 
ly rare. The objection to it is therefor 
the same kind, though different in d 
gree, as that which exists to the adverbia! 
form illy. This has some slight authorit 
in its favor. It can be found—rarely, to 
be sure, but still it can be found—in th: 
writings of Fielding, Southey, Washing 
ton Irving, and very likely of severa 
others of equal repute. The point to b 
insisted upon here is that the word is no! 
in itself reprehensible. It is as bad, w 
are told, as it would be to say welly for 
“well.” This is undeniably true; but 
welly strikes us as ridiculous, not to say 
grotesquely offensive, for no other reason 
than that it is absolutely unknown. The 
objection to illy is not really an etymo- 
logical one, nor even that it is an utterly 
unnecessary form. lt is due entirely to 
its lack of support from good usage, save 
on the most limited scale. 
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tatement not essentially different 

made about firstly. 
er, happens to have been employed 
much larger number of writers of 
rity. It stands in consequence upon 
tinetly better footing. Analogically, 
is a good deal to be urged in 


This word, 


here 
vr. All the other numeral adverbs 
Why should the 
at begins the list be made an ex 
n to the general rule? A convic- 
f this sort must have affected the 
n of some writers who could not well 
been ignorant of the fact that in 
rstly they were running counter 
general practice, and would there- 
expose themselves to the prejudicé 
favors a 
At all events such a result follow- 
any one will discover who takes 
rouble to consult the critical litera- 
of the past, and especially that of 
eighteenth century. 
is not alone, however, anonymous 
rs in periodicals who have found 
with it. Attacks have been made 
it by writers of repute, by some of 
repute. “ Firstly is not English,” 
Landor in one of his Imaginary 
versations. This is the convenient 
altogether convincing formula 
is commonly used to express the 
condemnation of some locution 
vhich the speaker takes decided ex- 
ion, “TIT detest,” wrote De Quincey, 
ur ridiculous and most pedantic 
logism of firstly.” An illustration of 
the varying modern attitude in regard to 
the word ean be found in the life and 
correspondence of Henry Reeve, who 
edited the Edinburgh Review from 1855 
to 1895. Apparently the form had some- 
how erept into the columns of that au- 
gust quarterly. It called forth a grieved 
remonstrance from one troubled soul 
among its readers. This, it would seem, 
d been followed in turn by an apolo- 
getie explanation from the editor, to the 
great satisfaction of the complainant. 
“T am much pleased,” wrote Lord Wens- 
leydale to Reeve, “to hear that firstly 
was an error. I hope you will take some 
course to vindicate your judgment—‘ a 
very first authority ’—and to prevent the 
Edinburgh Review giving the word its 
high authority. I have taken every op- 
portunity to amend the error in Dom. 


class end in -ly. 


always long - accept d 


not 


erest 


AUTHORITY 


OF GREAT WRITERS. 
Proce. 
ject.” 


dale 


I have a sort of mania on the su 
Later in his letter Lord Wensle, 


remarked that he “differed wit 


another person about a certain matte: 
It gives one a conception of the imposs 


bility of reconciling the varying views 
entertained about various points of usag« 
to find the biographer—a distinguished 
professor in an English university—com 
menting in the following fashion upon 
the language of this communicati: 

“ Think,” said he, “ of a writer objecting 
to a harmless firstly and perpetrating a: 
atrocious differ with.” 

The feeling—call it mania, if you 
please—which leads men to care for p1 
priety of speech is worthy of all respect; 
but it defeats itself unless it fortifies t 
positions it takes by acquiring the pre- 
liminary knowledge to hold 
them. Men by neglecting to do this are 
led to injure their own side by making 
statements which are indefensible. T: 
start with, firstly is in itself, in spite of 
Landor, as much English as scarcely for 
scarce or fully for full. In the second 
place it is not a neologism, as De Quincey 
asserted. It goes back to the sixteenth 
It can be found occasionally 
used in every century since by reputablk 
writers and by some who are distinctly 
eminent. It oceurs not unfrequently in 
the correspondence of two of the most 
charming letter-writers in our language. 
One of them, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, belongs to the eighteenth century. 
The other is Byron. There is no lin- 
guistic peculiarity more observable in his 
correspondence—nor is it confined to that 
—than the constant appearance in it of 
this word. Firstly occurs certainly a 
dozen times where first oceurs once. Nov- 
elists, too, have been more or less addict- 
ed to the use of this fuller form. It is 
frequent in Dickens; it is found in the 
writings of Scott, Charlotte Bronté, 
Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Trollope, 
and Kipling. To the list—undoubtedly 
a very incomplete one—may be added 
the names of Carlyle and Gladstone. 
Authorities like these will not save from 
the censure of many him who employs 
the word. By many more they may not 
be deemed sufficient to vindicate its cor- 
rectness. But on the other hand they 
tend to make intelligent criticism speak 
of it warily, if not hesitatingly. 


necessary 


century. 
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The Slave-Trade of To-day 


BY HENRY 


PART V.—DOWN 


FTER coming out from the interior 
A by passing again through the Hun- 
gry Country from the Zambesi 
basin to the Cuanza, I determined to 
continue following the old slave route 
down to Benguela and the sea. I have 
already spoken of this route as the main 
road of Central Africa, and the 270 or 
300 miles of it which connect Bihé with 
the t are crowded with trade, especial- 
ly 4® the beginning of the dry season, 
wh" n was the time of my journey. It 
is only a carriers’ track, though the 
Portuguese, as their habit is, have forced 
the natives to construct a few miles of 
useless road here and there, at intervals 
of several days’ march. But along that 
winding track, sometimes so steep and 
difficult that it is like a goat-path in the 
Alps, thousands of carriers pass every 
year, bearing down loads of rubber and 
beeswax, and bringing back cotton, salt, 
tinned foods, and, above all, rum. It is 
against the decree of the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1890 to introduce rum into 
Bihé at all, but who cares about decrees 
when rum pays and no one takes the 
trouble to shoot? And down this wind- 
ing track the export slaves have been 
driven century after century. I suppose 
the ancestors of half the negroes in the 
United States and of nearly all in Cuba 
and Brazil came down it.- And thousands 
of export slaves still come down it every 
year. Laws and conferences have pro- 
hibited the slave-trade for generations 
past, but who cares about laws and con- 
ferences as long as slavery pays and no 
one takes the trouble to shoot ? 

How the traffic is worked may be seen 
from some things which I observed upon 
my way. Being obliged to wait at va- 
rious places to arrange carriers and re- 
cover from fevers, I spent about five 
weeks on the road from the crossing of 
the Cuanza to the sea, though it can be 
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done in three weeks, or even in sevent 
days. For the first few days I was | 
again in the northern part of the B 
district, and I early passed the hous: 

a Portuguese trader of whose reputat 

I had heard before. He is still claim 
enormous damages for injury to 
property in the war of 1902. The 
lagers have appealed to the fort at |; 
monte against the amount, but are orde: 
to pay whatever he asks. To suppl; 
necessary rubber and oxen they have 1 
pawned their children into slavery wit! 
out hope of redemption. Two days | 
fore I passed the house a villager, havi 
pawned the last of his children and p 
sessing nothing else, had shot himself 
the bush close by. Things like that ma 
no difference to the trader. It is 
money he wants. The damage don 
his property three years ago must 
paid for twentyfold. Still, he is not si: 
ply the “economic man” of the old tex 
books. He has a decadent love of art 
distinct from love of money, and just 
before I passed his house he had su 
moned the chiefs of the village as thoug 
for a conference, had locked them up 
his compound, and every night he wa- 
making the old men dance for his plea- 
ure. To the native mind such a thing 
as shocking as it would be to Englishm: 
if Mr. Beit or Mr. Eckstein kept the Lor! 
Chancellor and the Archbishop of Ca: 
terbury to gambol naked before him on 
Sunday afternoons. 

So the matter stands, and the villager: 
must go on selling more and more of thei: 
wives and children that the white man’ 
greed may be satisfied. 

A day or two farther on I turned asic 
from the main track to visit one of thi 
agents whom the government has special 


ly appointed to conduct the purchase of 


slaves for the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. There are two agents officially 
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SLAVES UNLOADING AT 


On 
notorious for a 
At 
the moment he was leading along a finely 
wilt 


ecognized in the Bihé district. my 


way I met an old native 


prosperous career of slave-trading. 


man by a halter round his neck, 
mut at sight of me he dropped the end of 
‘ope. A man who was with me charged 
him at onee with having just sold two 
if his own slaves—a man and a woman 

for San Thomé. He protested with 
righteous indignation. He would never 
Sell for 


Lie would even give a long 


think of doing such a thing! 
San Thomé! 
piece of cloth to rescue a native from 
such a fate! 
had sold the man 

Agent that morning. 


Yet, beyond question, he 
the 
the 
Agent’s house when I arrived, and I was 
told he had only failed to sell the other 


and woman to 


They were at 


slave because his price was too high. 


The Agent himself and 
hospitable. Business was pretty brisk. I 
knew he had sent off eight slaves to the 
coast only three days before, with orders 
that they should carry their own shackles 
and be carefully pinned together at night. 
Sut we talked only of the rumored di- 

Vou. CXII —No. 667 —lo 


was polite 


A PORTUGUESE STORE 


( onge, 


the for the other 
subject he was naturally a little shy, and 


vision of on 
I found out long afterwards that he knew 
Next 

the 
friend who had accompanied me, and he 
then attempted to defend his position as 


the main object of my journey.* 


day, however, he was alone with 


Agent by saying the object of the gov 
ernment was to buy up slaves through 


*T am not quite sure how this was dis 
covered—whether an indiscreet friend “ gave 
me away,” or whether an indiscreet letter 
was opened in the post, or the traders were 
simply guided by conjecture and a guilty 
conscience. At all events, one of the prin 
cipal slave-dealers in Bihé discovered it, and 
took the pains to publish reports against 
me, that reached as far as Mossamedes. 
The English and American missions were 
actually warned to have nothing to do with 
me because I was a Jesuit in disguise, and 
had come to destroy their work! Further 
on IT may have to refer to the plots to as- 
sassinate me on the coast during the voy- 
home, but I mention these little per 
sonal matters only to show that the slave 
traders had been put on their guard and 
would naturally try to conceal as much as 
they could of their traffie’s horror, and that 
is the chief reason why I met no gangs of 
slaves in chains. 


age 
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their special agents and “ redeem ” them 
from slavery by converting them into 
‘contract laborers ” for San Thomé. The 


irgument was ingenious. The picture of 
a pitiful government willing to purchase 
the freedom of all slaves without thought 
of profit, and only driven to contract them 
San Thomé the 
would is al- 
Sut the Agent knew, as 
every one out here knows, that the people 
the and “ re- 
deems” have been torn from their homes 
and 


tor because otherwise 


expense be unbearable, it 
most pathetic. 
whom government buys 
be “re- 
deemed ”; that but for the purchases by 
the government agents for San Thomé 
the whole slave-traftie would fall to pieces; 
and that the these 
“ eontracted islands 


families on purpose to 


condition of 
upon the 
does not differ from slavery in any point 
of importance. 


actual 
laborers os 


Leaving on the right the voleanie district 
of North Bihé, with its boiling springs and 
great deposits of magnesia, the path to 
the coast continues to run westward and 
a point or two south through country 
There 
are the usual wind-swept spaces of bog 
and yellow grass, the usual rolling lines 
of scrubby forest, and the shallow valleys 


typical of Africa’s central plateau. 


with narrow channels of water running 


through morass. The path skirts the 
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northern edge of the high, wet plai 

Bouru-Bouru, and on the same day. ; 
passing this, I saw far away in the 

a little blue point of mountain, hang 
like an island upon the horizon. A 

hours afterwards bare rock began to 
pear through the bog-earth and san 
the forest, and next morning new mo 
from hour to | 
there 
islands 


iains came into sight 
as I advanced, till 

cluster of little blue 
dark edges of the trees. 


was quit 
above 


The day after, when I had been w 
ing for hours through 
monotonous woods, the upland sudder 
broke. 
the snapping of a long string, and 
below 


about two 
It was quick and unexpected 


revealed a 


me was great expal 
of country—broad valleys leading { 
away to the west and north, isolat 


groups of manv-colored mountains, ba 
and shapely hills of granite and san 
stone, and one big, jagged tooth or pil 
of purple rock, rising sheer from a whit 
plain thinly sprinkled trees and 
marked with watercourses. The 
scene, bare and glowing under the cloud 





with 
whol 


less sky of an African winter, was lik 
delicate nature’s 
most friendly wilderness which the Um 
brians used to paint as backgrounds to 
the Baptist or St. Jerome or a Mother 

and Child. To 


those landseapes in 














one who has 
spent many 
months among 
the black for L 


est, the marsh 
es and sand 
hills of Bihé 
and the Hun- 
gry Country, 
it gleams with t 
a radiance of 
jewels, and is 
full of the in- F 
ward stir and ’ 
longing that 
the sudden vi , 
sion of moun 
tains always 
brings.* 

*See Com- 

mander Came 
ron’s description 
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of the same view 
in 1876: Across 


HIS SLAVES ifrica, p. 459 
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On THE Way 


At the top of the hill was a large sweet- 
potato plantation for rum. A gang of 
twenty-three chiefly women- 
clearing a new patch from the bush for 
an extension of the fields. Over them, 
as usual, stood a Portuguese ganger, who 
encouraged their efforts with blows from 
black 
which he rapidly 
his trousers leg at sight of me. 

At the foot of the hill, where 
stream of water ran, a similar rum- 
factory had just been constructed. The 
hideons main building—gaunt as a York- 
shire mill,—- the whitewashed rows of 
slave-huts, the newly broken fields, the 
barrels just beginning to send out a 


slaves- was 


chicotte, 
tried to conceal 


a long or hippo whip, 


down 


a copious 


all were 
civilization could 
passed, the slaves 
holiday for the 
number who had 


loathsome stench of new spirit 
as fresh and vile as 
make them. As we 

were just enjoying a 
burial of one of their 
died that morning. They were gathered 
in a large crowd round the on the 
edge of the bush. Presently six of them 
brought out the body, wrapped in an old 
blanket, rolled it sideways into the shal- 
low trench, and covered 
and stones. As we 


grave 


up with earth 
climbed the next hill, 
who were much interested, 
lxept saying to each other: “ Slaves! Poor 
slaves!” Then we heard a bell ring. The 
people began to crawl back to their work. 
The slaves’ holiday was over. 


my carriers, 
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We had now passed from Bihé into 
the district of Bailundu, and the moun 
tains stood around us as we deseended, 
their summits rising little higher than 
the level of the Bihéan plateau—say, 


a man who remembered the place in 
high estate and had often sat beside ; 
king in judgment. But all the glory 
departed now. The palace was destroy 
and burnt in 1896. The roek of refy 
and the r 
throne a 





| 
| 








grown Ovi 
with tall gra 
es. Leopar 
and snak« 
possess th 
merely, and 

is difficult ev 
to fight on 
way up th 
royal asce 

through tl 

tangle of th 
creepers al 

bush.* 

At the foot 
of the hill, 
within a squar 
of diteh and 
rampart, stands 
the Portugues: 
fort, the seen 
of the so-called 
“Bailundu 
war” of 1902 
It was her 
that the native 








rising began, 


CARRIERS ON THE ROAD owing to a 


5000 to 6000 feet above the sea. A de- 
tached hill in front of us was conspicuous 
for its fortified look. From the distance 
it was like one of the castellated rocks 
of southern France. It was the old Um- 
bala, or king’s fortress, of Bailundu, and 
here the native kings used to live in 
savage magnificence before the curse of 
the white men fell. On the summit you 
still may see the king’s throne of three 
great rocks, the heading-stone where his 
enemies suffered, the stone of refuge to 
which a runaway might eling and gain 
merev by declaring himself the king’s 
slave, the royal tombs with patterned 
walls hidden in a depth of trees, and the 
great flat rock -where the women used 
to dance in weleome to their warriors re- 
turning from victory. One day I seram- 
bled up and saw it all in company with 


characteristic 

piece of Portu 
guese treachery, the Commandant having 
seized a party of native chiefs who wert 
visiting him, at his own invitation, under 
promise of peace and safe-conduct. Th« 
whole affair was paltry and wretched. The 
natives displayed their usual inability to 
combine; the Portuguese displayed their 
usual cowardice. But, as I have shown 
before, the effect of the outbreak was 
undoubtedly to reduce the horrors of the 
slave-trade for a time. The overwhelm 
ing terror of the slave-traders and other 
Portuguese, who crept into hiding to 
shelter their preciqus lives, showed them 
they had gone too far. The atrocious 
history of Portuguese cruelty and official 
greed which reached Lisbon at last did 
certainly have some effect upon the na- 


*Cameron visited King Congo there in 
1876: Across Africa, p. 460. 
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al conscience. As I have mentioned 
arlier letters, Captain Amorim of the 
llery was sent out to mitigate the 
minations of the trade, and for a time, 
all events, he succeeded. Owing to 
wr, the export of slaves to San Thomé 
sed altogether for about six months 
r the rising. It has gone back to its 
proportions now—the numbers aver- 
» about 4000 head a year (not in- 
uding babies), and gradually rising.* 
Ait sinee then the traders have not 
red to practise the same open cruelties 
before, and the new regulations for 
ve traflie—-known as the Decree of 
January 29, 1903—do, at all events, aim 
tempering the worst abuses, though 
r most important provisions are in- 
riably evaded 
Only a mile or two from the fort, 
nd quite visible from the rocks of the 
ld Umbala, stands the American mission 
llage of Bailundu—lI believe the oldest 
ssion in Angola except the early Jesu- 
ts’. It was founded in 1881, and for 
ore than twenty years has been carried 
by Mr. Stover and Mr. Fay, who are 
still conducting it. The Portuguese in- 
tigated the natives to drive them out 
nee, and have wildly accused them of 
stirring up war, protecting the natives, 
nd other crimes. But the mission has 
prospered in spite of all, and its village 
is now, | think, the prettiest in Angola. 
How long it may remain in its present 
eautiful situation one cannot say. Twen- 
ty years ago it was surrounded only by 
natives, but now the Portuguese have 
crept up to it with their rum and planta- 
(ions and slavery, and where the Portu- 
guese come neither natives nor missions 
can hope to stay long. It may be that in 
) year or two the village will be deserted, 
as the American mission village of Sac- 
canjimba, a few days farther east, has 
lately been deserted, and the houses will 
be occupied by Portuguese convicts with 
a license to trade, while the church be- 
comes a rum-store. In that case the mis- 
sionaries will be wise to choose a place 
* The official numbers of slaves exported 
to San Thomé for the first four months of 
1905 are: January, 36%; February, 349; 
March, 366; April, 302—a rate which would 
give a total of 4158 for the year. In June 
I travelled by a ship which took 273 slaves 
to San Thomé and Principe, and there are 
two slave-ships a month. 


outside the fifty-kilometre radius from a 
fort, beyond which limit no Portuguese 
trader may settle. So true it is that in 
modern Africa an honest man has only 
the whites to fear. But unhappily new 
forts are now being constructed at two 
or three points along this very road. 

Soon after leaving Bailundu the track 
divides, and one branch of it runs north- 
west, past the foot of that toothed moun- 
tain, or pike,* and so at length reaches 
the coast at Novo Redondo—a small place 
with a few sugar-cane plantations for 
rum and a_ government agency for 
slaves. I am told that on this road 
the slaves are worse treated and more 
frequently shackled than upon the path I 
followed, and certainly Novo Redondo is 
more secret and freer from the inter- 
ference of foreigners than Benguela. But 
I think there cannot really be much dif- 
ference. The majority of slaves are still 
brought down the old Benguela route, 
and scattered along it at intervals I have 
found quite new shackles, still used for 
pinning the slaves together, chiefly at 
night, though it is true the shackles near 
the coast are not nearly so numerous as 
in the interior. 

I was myself determined to follow the 
old track and come down to the sea by that 
white path where I had seen the carriers 
ascending and descending the mountains 
above Katumbella many months before. 
Within two days from Bailundu I en- 
tered a notorious lion country. Lions are 
increasing rapidly all along the belt of 
mountains here, and they do not hesitate 
to eat mankind, making no_ prejudiced 
distinction between white and_ black. 
Their general method is to spring into a 
rest-hut at night and drag off a carrier, 
or sometimes two, while the camp is 
asleep. All the rest-camps in this dis- 
trict are strongly stockaded with logs, 
twelve or fourteen feet high, but carriers 
are frequently killed in spite of all the 
stockade. There is one old lion who 
has made quite a reputation as a man- 
hunter, and if he had an ancestral hall 
he eould decorate it with the “ trophies ” 
of about fifty human heads. He has 
chosen for his hunting-lodge some cave 
near the next fort westward from Bai- 
lundu, and there at eve he may some- 

* Cameron called it “ The Devil’s Finger ”: 
Across Africa, p. 464. 
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times be seen at play upon the green. 
Two officers are stationed in the fort, 
but they do not care to interfere with 
the creature’s habits and pursuits. They 
do not even train their little toy gun on 
him. Perhaps they are humanitarians. 
So he devours mankind at leisure. 

When we camped near that fort, my 
boys insisted I should sleep in a hut in- 
side the stockade instead of half a mile 
away from them as usual. The huts are 
made of dry branches covered with dry 
leaves and grass. Inside that stockade I 
counted over forty huts, and each hut 
was crammed with carriers—men, wom- 
en, and children,—for the dry-season 
trade was beginning. There must have 
been five or six hundred natives in that 
camp at night. The stockade rose four- 
teen feet or more and was impenetrable. 
The one gate was sealed and barred with 
enormous logs to keep out the lion. I 
was myself given a-hut in the very centre 
of the camp as an honor. And in every 
single hut around me a brilliant fire was 
lighted for cooking and to keep the car- 
riers warm all night. One spark gone 
wrong would have burnt up the whole 
five hundred of us without a chance of 
escape. So when we came to the stock- 
aded camp of the next night I pitched 
my tent far outside it as usual, and lis- 
tened to the deep sighing and purring 
of the lions with great indifference, while 
the boys marvelled at a rashness which 
was nothing to their own. 

As one goes westward farther into the 
mountains, the path drops two or three 
times by sudden, steep descents, like 
flights of steps down terraces, and at 
each descent the air becomes closer and 
the plants and beasts more tropical, till 
one reaches the deep valleys of the palm, 
the metallic butterfly, and thousands of 
yellow monkeys. Beside the route great 
masses of granite rise, weathered into 
smooth and unclimbable surface, like the 
Matopo hills. The carriers from the high 
interior suffer a good deal at each descent. 
“We have lost our proper breathing,” 
they say, and they pine till they return 
to the clearer air. It is here that many 
of the slaves try to escape. If they got 
away, there would not be much chance 
for them among the shy and apelike 
natives of the mountain belt, who remain 
entirely savage and are reputed to be 


cannibal still. But the slaves try 
escape, and are generally brought | 

to a fate worse than being killed 
eaten. On May 17, five days ab 
Katumbella, I met one of them who | 
been caught. He was a big Luvale m 
naked, his skin torn and bleeding f; 
his wild rush through thorns and ra 
In front and behind him marched 
of his owner’s slaves with drawn kni 
or matchets, two feet long, ready to « 
him down if he tried to run again. 
asked my boys what would happen to hi: 
and they said he would be flogged 
death before the others. I cannot sa 
I should have thought he was too valual 
to kill. He must have been worth ove: 
£20 as he stood, and £30 when landed 
at San Themé. But, of course, tl 
trader may have thought it would pay 
better to flog him to death as an examplk 
True, it is not always safe to kill a slave. 
Last April a man in Benguela flogged a 
slave to death with a hippo whip, and 
no doubt to his great astonishment, lh: 
found himself arrested and banished fo: 
a time to Mozambique—* the other coast,” 
as it is called—a far from salubrious 
home. But five days inland along th 
caravan route the murderer of a slav 
would be absolutely secure, if he did not 
mind the loss of money. 

Two days later I met another of thos 
vast caravans of natives, one of which 
I had seen just the other side of the 
Cuanza. This caravan numbered nearly 
700 people, and, under the protection of 
an enormous Portuguese banner, they 
were marching up into the interior with 
bales and stores, wives and children, in- 
tending to be absent at least two years 
for trade. These large bodies of men 
are a great source of supply to the gov- 
ernment slave-agents; for when they find 
two tribes at war, they hire themselves 
out to fight for one on condition of sell- 
ing the captives from the other, and so 
they secure an immense profit for them- 
selves, while pleasing their allies and 
bringing an abundance of slaves for the 
Portuguese government to “redeem” by 
sending them to labor at San Thomé 
till their lives end. 

The next day’s march brought us to 
a straight piece of valley, where such a 
number of rest-huts have been gradually 
built that the place looks like a large 























CARRIERS’ 


native village. All the little paths from 
the interior meet here, because it stands 
at the mouth of a long and very dee] 
valley, sometimes called the Canon, by 
which alone the next belt of dry and 
mountainous country can be crossed. 
The water is dirty and full of sulphur, 
but it has to be carried in gourds for the 
next day’s-march, because for twenty-five 
miles there is no water at all. 

Natives here come down from the near- 
est villages and sell sweet potatoes and 
maize to the carriers in exchange for salt 


and chips of tobacco or sips of rum, so 
that at this season, when the carriers ev- 
ery night number a thousand or more, 


there is something like a fair. Mixed up 
with the carriers are the small gangs of 
slaves, who are collected here in larger 
parties before being sent on to the coast. 
With the help of one of my boys I 
had some conversation that evening with 
© woman who was kept waiting for other 


REST- HUTS 


gangs, just as I was kept waiting because 
fever made me too weak to move. She 
was a beautiful woman of about twenty 
or little more, with a deep-brown skin 
and a face of much intelligence, full of 
sorrow. She had come from a very long 
way off, she said—far beyond the Hun- 
gry Country. She thought four moons had 
gone since they started. She had a hus- 
band and three children at home, but was 
seized by the men of another tribe and 
sold to a white man for twenty cartridges. 
She did not know what kind of car- 
tridges they were—they were “ things for 
a gun.” Her last baby was very young, 
very young. She was still suckling him 
when they took her away. She did not 
know where she was going. She sup- 
posed it was to Okalunga—a name which 
the natives use equally for hell or the 
abyss of death, the abyss of the sea and 
for San Thomé. She was perfectly right. 
She was one of the slaves who had been 
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purchased, probably on the Congo fron 
tier, on purpose for the Portuguese gov 


“ 


ernment’s agent to “redeem” and send 
to the plantations. It is a lucrative busi 
ness to supply such philanthropists with 
slaves. And it is equally lucrative for 
the philanthropists to redeem them. 

The long, dry caion, where the ear- 
riers have to climb like goats from rock 
to rock along the steep mountain-side, 
with fifty or sixty pounds on their heads, 
brought us at last to a brimming reach 
of the Katumbella River. It is dan- 
zerous both from hippos and crocodiles; 
though the largest crocodiles I have ever 
seen were lower down the river, on the 
sand-banks close to its mouth, where they 
devour women and cattle, and lie basking 
all their length of twenty to thirty feet, 
just like the dragons of old. From the 
river the path mounts again for the final 
day’s. march through an utterly desert 
and waterless region of mountain ridges 
and stones and sand, sprinkled with 
cactus and aloes and a few gray thorns. 
But, like all this mountain region, the 
desert gives ample shelter to eland, koo- 
doo, and other deer. Buffaloes live there 
too, and in very dry seasons they come 
down at night to drink at the river pools 
close to the sea. 

The sea itself is hidden from the path 
by suecessive ridges of mountain till the 
very last edge is reached. On the morn- 
ing of my last day’s trek a heavy, wet 
mist lay over all the valleys, and it was 
only when we climbed that we could 
see the mountain-tops, rising clear 
above it in the sunshine. But before 
midday the mist had gone, and looking 
hack from a high pass, I had my last 
view over the road we had travelled, and 
far away towards the interior of the 
strange continent I was leaving. Then 
we went on westward, and climbed the 
steep and rocky track over the final range, 
till at last a great space of varied pros- 
pect lay stretched out below us—the little 
houses of Katumbella et our feet, the 
fertile plain beside its river green with 


trees and plantations; on our right 
white ring of Lobito Bay, Angola’s 
ture port; on our left a line of yel 
beach like a road leading to the |i: 
white church and the houses of Beng 
fifteen miles away; and beyond tl] 


Tt 


again to the desert promontory, w 
grotesque rocks. And, oh! there. 
away in front, like a vast gulf of d 
and misty blue, merging in the sky wi 
out a trace of horizon, stretched the s 
itself; and to an Englishman the sea 
always the way home. 

So, as I had hoped, I came down 
last from the meuntains into Katumlb 
by that white path which has be 
consecrated by so much misery. And 
I walked through the dimly lighted street 
and beside the great courtyards of t! 
town that night, I heard again the blo 
of the palmatoria and chicotte and t! 
cries of men and women who were being 
“tamed.” 

“1 do not trouble to beat my slav 
much—I mean my contracted laborers,” 
said the trader who was with me. “Ii 
they try to run away or anything, I just 
give them one good flogging, and then sel] 
them to the Agent for San Thomé. Or 
can always get £16 per head from him.” 

A few days afterwards, on the Ben 
guela road, I passed a procession of forty 
three men and women, marching in fik 
like carriers, but with no loads on their 
heads. Four natives in white coats and 
armed with guns accompanied them, 
ready to shoot down any runaway. Thx 
forty-three were a certain company’s de 
tachment of “voluntary laborers” on 
their way to the .head “ Emigration 
Agent ” at Benguela and to the ship for 
San Thomé. Third among them marched 
that woman who had been taken from 
her husband and three children and sold 
for twenty cartridges. 

Thus it is that the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe have been rendered 
about the most profitable bits of the 
earth’s surface, and England and Amer- 
ica can get their chocolate and cocoa cheap. 





The Language of the Trails 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


N animal cannot move upon the 
surface of the earth without leav- 
ing a record of his progress in 

note-book of Nature, and if we can- 

read the records written in that book, 
means either that our eyes are not 
herp enough to see them or that we 
not understand the characters in which 

ey are written. If a deer takes but a 
ngle step, he alters the contour of the 
‘th. He depresses the soil, scrapes the 
lichen from a rock, or bends a blade of 
rass beneath his hoof. If he nibbles 
leaf, the scar remains, and if he rubs 
his neck or his 
untlers against a 


particular speed, in a particular direc- 
tion, and over a_ particular kind of 
ground. A modification of the record he 
has left would signify that some of these 
conditions were different. No man knows 
the language well enough to translate 
correctly all the records he sees, but any 
one who is really interested in the doings 
of animals can learn to translate enough 
to make him feel thoroughly at home in 
the woods and fields. 

At no time of the year are certain 
phrases of the language more legible 
than in winter, when they are seen as 
clear impressions 
in the snow, and 





ree, he is sure 
break a twig 
r to detach loose 


eces of the 


Let. A euch 


-ecords are 


phrases in the 
language of the 
trails. In this 
language, as in 
other written lan- 
guages, there are 
many characters, 
each of which is 
subject to endless 
modifications, and, 
like the letters of 
our own alphabet, 
found in endless 
combinations. For 
instance, a certain 
arrangement of 
footprints and 
other marks on a 
trail means that a 
rabbit has been 
present under cer- 
tain definite con- 





] propose to con- 
tine this brief ar- 
ticle chiefly to a 
discussion of cer- 
tain records which 
I have read at 
this season. 

The first time 
I went out for 
this purpose was 
a white morning 
in December. The 
snow had _ been 
falling the day 
before, and every 
twig was bending 
beneath its bur- 
den of snow. The 
storm—if such a 
gentle down-float- 
ing of feathery 
flocks could be 
ealled a storm 
had ceased. The 
sun was bright, 
but the air was 
cold and clear and 


still. All move- 








litions. It means 
that he was trav- 
‘lling at a_par- 
ticular gait, at a 
Vou. CXII —No. 667.—16 
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Record left in the sno 


v by some large bird of prey 
while carrying off a ruffed grouse 


ments on the 
earth gave muffled 
sounds, and per- 
haps for this rea- 
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son the cawing of crows and other voices 
from the air were unusually distinet. As 
I tramped along on my snow-shoes, there 
came to me from the corner of a field the 
musical tinkling twitter of tree-sparrows. 
As | approached, the merry little birds 
flew up and away, but they left a net- 
work of tracks upon the floor of a forest 
of dry weeds which projected above the 
snow. There was something very beauti- 
ful about these tracks; they looked as if 
they might have been made by a band 
of fairies dancing on snow-shoes. On 
the weeds were many pods containing 
seeds, and it was for these that the birds 
had come here. A myriad scattered 
fragments of the weeds, lying on’ the 
surface of the snow, showed how busy 
they had been. But in the story of this 
merry gathering there was a touch of 
pathos: while nearly all the tiny foot- 








prints were arranged in pairs, one 
was which had no mate—it had been 1 
by a bird which had lost a foot. Up 
down among the weed stalks I traced 
a single print made by the left foot: | 
and there by its side was a little r 
dent, doubtless made by the stump 
the right leg. That this disabled | 
soldier had tried to balance himself y 
his wings occasionally could be seen 
impressions which were much deeper t] 
those made by the wings of the ot 
birds when they flew away. 

The next track I saw was that of 
large dog; great broad imprints wh 
could have been made by nothing « 
thereabouts. The old fellow had evide: 
ly been out for a walk by himself, for 
other tracks were near. He had saunter 
along a fence, snifling here and there 
fence-posts and stones, and _ finally 
had crossed a snow-covers 
pond and entered a_ wo 
Here he had come upon the 
trail of a rabbit, and he had 
followed it for half a mile 1 
the mouth of a drain, which 
was quite too small to admit 
his huge body. Here he had 
done a lot of useless seratel 
ing, and had finally trotted off, 
doubtless greatly disappointed. 
There were no rabbit tracks 
leading out of the drain, so | 
knew that “Bunny” must 
still be hiding. I took a long 
stick, and after a little gentl 
poking, out the rabbit popped 
and away he leaped across 
the snow, leaving a beautiful 
Y-shaped track at every jump. 
Of course no eye is quick 
enough to follow the mov 
ments of a rabbit’s feet when 
he is going at full speed, but 
if you watch him from a 
hiding-place sometime, and see 
him hopping slowly along, it 
is easy enough to learn how 
that Y-shaped track is made. 








WHERE A RUFFED GROUSE SPENT THE NIGHT 


UNDER THE SNOW 


The two small fore feet go 
down into the snow either 
side by side or one in front 


The hole in the foreground was made when the bird plunged down of the other, usually near to- 
from her flight; the farthermost hole shows where she burst out in gether, and often making but 
the morning The small hole between the other two may have oe =~ A ] | a tl 
been made by the breath of the bird, which would rise and tend to one impression, and then ue 


melt the snow 


large hind feet are thrown for- 
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|. one on. either ge 
of the body, and 
ce two separate and 
ger depressions, 
ially more or less in 
ance of those made 
the fore feet—how 
h in advance de- 
ds a good deal upon 
speed at which the 
mal is travelling, 
ich in turn depends 
e or less upon the 
nth of the snow. Had 
| never seen the rabbit 
| ad just started, the 
pearance of the trail 
before me would have 
parted the informa 
that he had been 

g at full speed 
Speaking of the con- 
tions which govern 
appearance of an 
animal’s trail, let me 
sav that it is affected 
only by the depth 
but by the condition 
f the snow. As an 
example I will take the 
track of a deer. On a 
very light snow one 
sees simply the pointed 





hoof - marks, arranged 





according to the gait . 
and speed at which the 

deer was moving when the 
he made them. If the 

snow is a little deeper, 

there are seen just behind each foot- 
print two little holes, one on either side. 
These were punched by the dew-claws, 
which were too high up on the leg to 
reach the shallower snow. If the snow is 
deeper still, the feet simply make holes 
in it, but even these holes differ in form 
with the quality of the snow. If the 
latter is light and fluffy, the holes are 
ragged and the hoof-marks are obliter- 
ated; if it is firm and moist, the holes 
are sharper in outline and the hoof- 
prints are distinct at the bottom. And 
if there is a crust on the snow, the hole 
is dumb-bell-shaped, each foot having 
made a roundish hole where it went in, 
another where it came out, and between 
the two a narrow line, cut by the sharp 





TRAN tence 











TRAIL OF A WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE 


little creature was going up a bank of deep, soft snow 


shin in the forward movement before 
the foot was withdrawn. 

Crossing an open space in the woods, 
{ came upon the trail of a red squirrel. 
It started at a point several feet from 
the base of an oak-tree, showing that the 
active little animal had leaped while still 
at some distance from the ground. The 
snow at the base of the tree was sprinkled 
with fragments of the bark, which had 
doubtless been detached by the claws of 
the squ 'rrel. Where he had landed he 
had male an irregular hole in the snow, 
but as he had got into his stride, he had 
taken a series of fairly uniform leaps 
in a straight line to another tree, and 
trom that to another and another, mark- 
ing out triangles, pentagons, and other 
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geometric figures, with a tree at every 
corner. The trail itself closely resem- 
bled that of a rabbit, except that it 
was smaller. 

I had walked along some time, when 
I saw extending across my path the deli- 
cate trail of a white-footed mouse. I 
followed it until it led me out of the 
wood, wondering if it would end as did 
another mouse trail I found one winter— 
in a blood-stain in the centre of a deep 
depression, evidently made by some bird 
of prey, probably an owl, which in the 
moonlight of the night before had cast 
his black shadow across the pathway of 
the terrified rodent. But the mouse 
which had made the trail before me had 
been more fortunate. He had gone well 
out into the open, down a hill to an 
old cherry-tree, had hunted for cherry- 
pits, found and eaten two, and then re- 
turned, crossing his own trail on the side 
of the hill. 

If the reader bad been present, he 


would have seen much of the s 
of this mouse’s journey told ther 
the language of the trails. Suppo 
ourselves to be standing in the 
ground of the scene and facing th: 
tersection of the trails, it was evident 1 
the mouse was going away from us w 
he made the right-hand trail. This 
could tell by the disposition of the fi 
prints, two large ones in front and 
small ones behind, as in the case of 
rabbit trail spoken of above. In the sa 
way we could tell by certain of the fi 
prints on the left-hand trail that the m: 
was coming toward us when he mack 
Next, it would have been seen that 
must have been going down-hill on 
right-hand trail and coming up-hill on + 
left one; for if we had counted the nu 
ber of leaps made from the first set 
footprints on each trail to the point whe: 
the two intersected, we should have fou 
there were ten on the right-hand trail a 
fourteen on the one to the left, showi: 
that while the mouse took on! 


ten jumps to go down-hill to a 








certain point, he took fourt 

jumps to come back up-hill the 
same distance. Then goin 
down-hill the travelling would 
naturally be easier, and the 
animal would probably mov 
freely at a good pace, and as 
a result the hind feet would be 
thrown well in front at each 
leap. This is evidently what 
happened when the right-hand 
trail was made, as shown by 





four distinct impressions in 
each group of footprints. Com 
ing back up the hill, however, 
the animal could not move so 
freely; he would be likely to 
travel more slowly, and as a 
consequence the marks of the 
hind feet would not be so far 
in front. The story told by th 
left-hand trail agreed with this, 
for it was evident that in most 
cases, ot least, the hind feet did 
not go-far enough ahead to 
clear the imprints of the foré 
feet, but fell into them and 
obliterated them, leaving two 





WHERE A CROW TOOK WING 


impressions instead of four in 
each group. Looking at the 
trails onee more, we should 
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have seen that as long as the mouse was 
fresh and moving freely on the down 
trail his tail left no mark, as it was held 
up in the air. But coming back up the 
hill, when he was probably tired, or at 
any rate could not move so freely, the 
tail was dropped occasionally and left a 
record of the fact in the snow. 

The next time I went out to study the 
language of the trails the snow lay three 
and a half inches deep. While crossing 
a frozen pond I ran upon the trail of 
a mink—a trail which I always follow 
if I have time, as there is sure to be “a 
story in it,” as a newspaper man would 
say. The trail in this particular depth 
and quality of snow consisted of a series 
of oblong holes, made by the four feet 
of the mink at the end of each leap. 


Having crossed the pond, the little ar 
mal had followed the line of the sho 
stopping here and there to nose und 
rocks and roots, until he reached a poi 
where a stream flowed into the pon 
Then he had followed the bank of t} 
stream and presently had reached a hx 
in the ice, where his footprints disay 
peared, showing that he had entered + 
water. <A little farther on there w 
another hole, where he had come o1 
again, and it was evident from tl 
trampled, blood-stained snow and the fis] 
scales lying about that he had capture: 
a fish and that he had eaten it on tl 
spot. And where the snow had _ be« 
wet the mink had left clear individu 
impressions of his feet. 

One unaccustomed to the winter wood 
can hardly realize 
number of woodla 
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tragedies to be foun 


recorded in the sno\ 
The wolves, foxes 
wildeats, mink, wea 
sels, and other eat 
nivorous animals a 


literally “out for 
blood,” and the very 
fact that their tracks 
are found at all 
good evidence that a 
fair measure of su 


, 





cess attends their ex 
peditions. That they 
are alive means that 
there have been many 
deaths, and most of 
these deaths were trag- 
ic. I was once follow- 
ing the trail of a rab- 
bit, when I found it 
abruptly joined by 
that of a weasel. 
From this point the 
two trails had_ the 
same direction, and 
often they were inter- 
laced. They led me 
through a wood, over 
tocks, and between 
tree trunks, to a pile 
of brush left by the 
lumbermen. Here the 
rabbit’s tracks ended 
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umn, They have con ut of ah 


the point at 
the 


first beeame aware of the presence of his 


which rat 


nemy. Up to that point, perhaps, his 
footprints are arranged in a zigzag line, 
trotted from 
likely spot to another, stopping to scratch 


it each for the kernel he knew or guessed 


as he walked or one 


mad 


was beneath. But when he saw the fox 
he broke into a gallop, and the footprints 
re arranged in a pattern somewhat like 
that made by the rabbit, while probably 
is a line running through them, 
made by the knifelike, almost hairless 
tail, which trailed on the ground be- 
hind. Sometimes the fox’s intended 
victim is a gray squirrel, surprised per- 


there 


haps in the act of digging beneath the 
for nuts hidden in the autumn; 
and again the trail may lead me to the 
spot where a ruffed grouse has plunged 


snow 


le leading to a brook, 


LEFT BY MUSKRATS 


and wandered around in a field 
hunting for food 


the the night. 


Once, after following a fox for some dis- 


beneath snow to pass 
tanee, I had the satisfaction of getting 
lay 


which was feeding on 


a glimpse of him as he intently 
watching a groust 
Every now and then his tail 
quivered with suppressed excitement, and 
several times he half started forward, as 
though he eould hardly control the strong 
impulse to dash out after his prey. At 
last, the all of 
danger, came as near the fox as it seemed 
likely that 
launched 
streak across the snow. 


barberries. 


as unconscious 


grouse, 


she would Reynard 
red 
The distance was 
just too far for complete success, how- 
ever, and all he got was.a little bunch 
of feathers as the grouse whirred away 
through the bushes. When I up 


come, 


himself, and there was a 


came 
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the whole story was written out in plain 
characters. 

One of the most interesting records 
of the kind which I ever saw I came 
upon one evening as I was walking along 
the western slope of a hill in Massachu- 
setts, within ten miles of the city of 
Boston. The first part of the record, 
shown in the photograph on page 123, 
consisted of a few nearly straight parallel 
lines about a foot long, followed by four 
distinct pairs of impressions, evidently 
made by the wings of some large bird. 
On the centre line of the trail there were 
two smaller holes, one midway between 
each of the last two pairs of wing- 
prints. The last pair of wing-prints was 
lighter than the others, and on the left 
one there was a small blood-stain, which 
shows quite plainly even in the photo- 
graph. This was all very interesting, 
but I felt that it represented but one 
chapter of the story, and I at once began 
to search for the rest of it. After some 
tramping about, I found, much higher 
up on the hillside and about fifty yards 
from the record I have described, two sets 
of three parallel lines, cut in the soft 
snow apparently by the primary feathers 
of the right wing of a bird. They were 
directly beneath a large horizontal branch 
which grew between three and four feet 
from the ground. Forty yards beyond 
this point I came upon a record showing 
four sets of wing impressions much like 
the first ones. The last pair were made 
quite close to the foot of a straggling 
bush, and beneath the overhanging 
branches of this there was a heap of 
feathers—the feathers of a ruffed grouse. 
This, at least, was the last chapter of the 
story. To give the precise meaning of 
every character in this record is beyond 
my secant knowledge of the language, but 
the following rough translation may not 
be so very far from the correct one. In 
the depression at the end of the first 
parallel lines a grouse had been sitting, 
possibly with a view to spending the 
night there. A large bird of prey had 
seen her, swooped and struck her. This 
bird in nearing the ground had depressed 
its tail to check its flight at the last, 
and in doing so had with its tail feathers 
cut the parallel fines spoken of above. 
The raptor had struck the grouse with its 


talons and attempted to rise with 
prey. But the grouse was heavy (th: 
was abundant food at the time), and 

a short distance its bearer could 
nothing better than flap along the grow 
striking the snow heavily with its wing 
and allowing the feet of the grouse 
drag or puncture the snow. But af; 
the third flap it began to rise; at tl} 
fourth flap its wings struck the sn 
with little force; at the fifth they d 
not touch the ground at all. Just as t! 
bird of prey began to rise, the blo 
hegan to flow from its wounded victin 
and a drop fell to the snow. The capt 
then carried its victim up the hill toward 
the spot where the final disposition w: 
made, but in doing so it had to pass 
under a low-growing branch. At th 
peint the grouse, which was struggling 
hard, with her right wing free, had cut 
the snow with her primaries twice befor 
she was again carried up out of reach 
of the ground. Then the bird of prey, 
having decided on a place to dine, had 
sailed low, checked itself with its tail 
as before, flapped several times along 
the ground, in order to reach the bush, 
which, for the grouse, marked the end 
of the trail. 

Of course, footprints in the snow con 
stitute but a very small part of the lan 
guage of the trails, but perhaps it is 
the easiest part for the beginner. Later 
he will be able to read the records left 
elsewhere. By a study of the tracks of 
a doe in May he may discover the hiding- 
place of her tiny spotted fawn, newly 
horn, and lying, seemingly a patch of 
white flowers, in the shadow of the wood; 
and he may tell the very day that it is 
able to follow its mother as she wanders 
through the forest by watching for the 
wee footprints beside the larger ones. 
Every mark on the ground, every seratch 
on the hark of a tree, every depression 
made in the grass by the body of a sleep- 
ing animal, is a character in this uni- 
versal language. The feather of a bird 
dropped in its flight, a tuft of hair cling- 
ing to a twig or root, the cast skin of a 
enake lying among the stones—each has 
a definite piece of information (apart 
from the fact of its presence) to im- 
part to one well versed in the language 
of the trails. 





Of Immortality’ 


BY MAURICE 
N this new era upon which we are 
entering and in which the religions 

no longer reply to the great questions 

f mankind, one of the problems on which 
cross-examine ourselves most anxious- 

is that of the life beyond the tomb. 
Do all things end at death? Is there an 
maginable after-life? Whither do we 
and what becomes of us? What 
vaits us on the other side of the frail 
lusion which we call existence? At 
the minute when our heart stops beating, 
loes matter triumph, or mind; does 
eternal light begin, or endless darkness ? 
Like all that exists, we are imperish- 
le. We cannot conceive that anything 
should be lost in the universe. That 


hich appears to perish or, at least, to 
lisappear and follow upon itself is the 


form and fashion under which we see im- 
perishable matter; but we do not know 
with what realities those appearances 
correspond. They are the texture of the 
bandage which is laid upon our eyes and 
which gives them, under the pressure that 
blinds them, all the images of our life. 
Remove that bandage: what remains? Do 
we enter into the reality that undoubt- 
edly exists beyond? Or do the appearances 
themselves cease to exist for us? 

That the state of nothingness is im- 
possible; that, after our death, all sub- 
sists im itself and nothing perishes: 
these are things that hardly interest us. 
The only point that touches us, in this 
eternal persistence, is the fate of that 
little part of our life which used to 
perceive phenomena during our existence. 
We call it our consciousness or our ego. 
This ego, as we conceive it when we re- 
fleet upon the consequences of its de- 
struetion, this ego is neither our mind 
nor our body, since we recognize that 
both are waves that flow away and are 
renewed incessantly. Is it an im- 


*Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Copyright, U. 8S. A., 1905, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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movable point that could not be form 
or substance, which are always in evolu- 
tion, nor life, which is the cause or effect 
of form and substance? In truth, it is 
impossible for us to apprehend or define 
it, to tell where it dwells. When we try 
to go back to its last source, we find 
hardly more than a succession of mem- 
ories, a series of ideas, confused, for that 
matter, and unsettled, attached to the 
one instinct of living; a series of habits 
of our sensibility and of the conscious 
or unconscious reactions against the 
surrounding phenomena. When all is 
said, the most steadfast point of that 
nebula is our memory, which seems, on 
the other hand, to be a somewhat ex- 
ternal, a somewhat accessory faculty and, 
in any case, one of the frailest faculties 
of our brain, one of those which disap- 
pear the most promptly at the least dis- 
turbance of our health. 

It matters not; that uncertain, indis- 
cernible, fleeting, and precarious ego is 
so much the centre of our being, in- 
terests us so exclusively, that every reality 
of our life disappears before this phan- 
tom. It is a matter of utter indifference 
to us that throughout eternity our body 
or its substance should know every joy 
and every glory, undergo the most splen- 
did and delightful transformations, or 
that our intellect should expand until 
it mixes with the life of the worlds, 
understands and governs it. Our in- 
stinct is persuaded that all this will not 
affect us, will give us no pleasure, will 
not happen to ourselves, unless that 
memory of a few almost always in- 
significant facts accompany us and wit- 
ness those unimaginable joys. I care 
not if the loftiest, the freest, the fairest 
portions of my mind be eternally living 
and radiant in the supreme gladnesses: 
they are no longer mine; I do not know 
them. Death has cut the network of 
nerves or memories that connected them 
with I know not what centre wherein 
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lies the sensitive point which I feel to 
be all myself. They are now set loose, 
floating in space and time, and their 
fate is as unknown to me as that of the 
farthest stars. Anything that occurs 
exists for me only upon the condition 
that I be able to recall it within that 
mysterious being which is I know not 
where and precisely nowhere, which I 
turn like a mirror about this world whose 
phenomena take shape only in so far as 
they are reflected in it. 


Thus our longing for immortality de- 
stroys itself while expressing itself, since 
it is on one of the accessory and most 
transient parts of our whole life that we 
base all the interest of our after-life. It 
seems to us that if our existence be not 
continued with the greater part of its 
drawbacks, of the pettinesses and blem- 
ishes that characterize it, nothing will 
distinguish it from that of other beings; 
that it will become a drop of ignorance 
in the ocean of the unknown; and that, 
thenceforth, all that may ensue will no 
longer concern us. 

What immortality can one promise to 
men who almost necessarily conceive it 
in this guise? How can we help it? 
asks a puerile but profound instinct. 
Any immortality that does not drag with 
it through eternity, like the fetters of 
the convict that we were, that strange 
consciousness formed durihg a few years 
of movement, any immortality that does 
not bear that indelible mark of our 
identity, is for us as though it were not. 

There lies the crux of the riddle. 
When we demand that this small con- 
sciousness, that this sense of a special 
ego, almost childish and in any case 
extraordinarily limited, probably an in- 
firmity of our actual intelligence, should 
accompany us into the infinity of time 
in order that we may understand and 
enjoy it, are we not wanting to perceive 
an object with the aid of an organ that 
is not intended to perceive it? Are 
we not asking that our hand should dis- 
cover the light or that our eye should 
take in perfumes? Are we not, on the 
other hand, acting like a sick man who, 
in order to recognize himself, to be quite 
sure that he is himself, should think it 
necessary to continue his sickness in his 
health and in the boundless sequence of 








his days? The comparison, for that ; 
ter, is more accurate than is the h 
of a comparison. Picture a blind pn 
who is also paralyzed and deaf. He } 
been in this condition from his bir: 
and has just attained his thirtieth ye. 
What can the hours have embroide, 
on the imageless web of this poor |i| 
The unhappy man must have gathere:| 
the depths of his memory, for lack 
other recollections, a few wretched se: 
tions of heat and cold, of weariness 
rest, of more or less keen physical s 
ferings, of hunger and thirst. It 
probable that all human joys, all our 
ideal hopes and dreams of paradise, wi!| 
be reduced for him to the confused sens 
of well-being that follows the allaying 
of a pain. This, then, is the only possib| 
equipment of that consciousness and that 
ego. The intellect, having never been 
invoked from without, will sleep soundly, 
knowing nothing of itself. Nevertheless, 
the poor wretch will have his little lif 
to which he will cling by bonds as nar- 
row and as eager as the happiest of men. 
He will dread death; and the idea of 
entering into eternity without carrying 
with him the emotions and memories 
of his dark and silent sick-bed will 
plunge him into the same despair into 
which we are plunged by the thought 
of abandoning for the icy gloom of the 
tomb a life of glory, light, and love. 

Let us now suppose that a miracle 
suddenly quickens his eyes and ears and 
reveals to him, through the open window 
at the head of his bed, the dawn rising 
over the plain, the song of the birds in 
the trees, the murmuring of the wind 
in the leaves and of the water against 
its banks, the ringing of human voices 
among the morning hills. Let us sup- 
pose also that the same miracle, com- 
pleting its work, restores to him the use 
of his limbs. He rises, stretches out his 
arms to that prodigy which as yet for 
him possesses neither reality nor a name: 
the light! He opens the door, staggers 
out amidst the effulgence, and his whole 
body dissolves in all these marvels. He 
enters upon an ineffable life, upon a sky 
of which no dream could have given him 
a foretaste; and, by a freak which is 
readily admissible in this sort of cure, 
health, when introducing him to this 
inconceivable and unintelligible exist- 








OF 


wipes out in him every memory of 
t days. 
What will be the state of that ego, 
that eentral focus, the receptacle of 

our sensations, the spot in which 
nverges all that belongs in its own 
“ht to our life, the supreme point, the 
gotic” point of our being, if I may 
nture to coin a word? Memory being 
will that ego recover within 
tself a few traces of the man that was? 

\ new foree, the intellect, awaking and 

ddenly displaying an unprecedented 

tivity, what relation will that intel- 
keep up with the inert, dull germ 
ence it has sprung? At what corners 
his past will the man clutch to con- 
tinue his identity? And yet will there 
tt survive within him some sense or 
nstinet, independent.of the memory, the 
intellect and I know not what other 
culties, that will make him recognize 
it it is indeed in him that the libera- 
ng miracle has manifested itself, that 
is indeed his life and not his neigh- 
bor’s, transformed, irrecognizable, but 
bstantially the same, that has issued 
from the silence and the darkness to 
prolong itself in harmony and light? 
Can we picture the disarray, the flux and 
reflux of that bewildered consciousness / 
Have we any idea in what manner the 
ego of yesterday will unite with the ego 

f to-day and how the “egotic” point, 
the sensitive point of the personality, 
the only point which we are anxious to 
preserve intact, will bear itself in that 
lelirium and that upheaval ? 

Let us first endeavor to reply with 
sufficient preciseness to this question 
which comes within the scope of our 
actual and visible life; and if we are 
unable to do this, how can we hope to 
solve the other problem that presents 
itself before every man at the moment 
of his death ? 


lished, 


This sensitive point, in which the 
whole problem is summed up, for it 
is the only one in question and, except 
in so far as it is concerned, immortality 
is certain—this mysterious point, to 
which, in the presence of death, we at- 
tach so high a value, we lose, strange to 
say, at any moment in life, without feel- 
ing the least anxiety. Not only is it 
destroyed nightly in our sleep, but even 


IMMORTALITY. 13: 
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in waking it is at the merey of a host 
of accidents. A wound, a shock, an in- 
disposition, a few glasses of aleohol, a 
little opium, a little smoke, are enough 
to obliterate it. Even when nothing im- 
pairs it, it is not constantly perceptible. 
We often need an effort, a turning back 
upon ourselves, to recapture it, to become 
aware that such or such an event is 
occurring to us. At the least distraction 
a happiness beside us without 
touching us, without yielding up to us 
the pleasure which it contains. One 
would say that the functions of that 
organ by which we taste life and bring 
it home to ourselves are intermittent, 
often interrupted or suspended, and that 
the presence of our ego, except in pain, 
is but a rapid and perpetual sequence 
of departures and returns. What re- 
assures us is that we believe ourselves 
sure to find it intact on awaking, after 
the wound, the shock, or the distraction, 
whereas we are persuaded, so fragile do 
we feel it to be, that it is bound to dis- 
appear forever in the terrible concussion 
that separates life from death. 


passes 


One first truth, pending others which 
the future will no doubt reveal, is that, 
in these questions of life and death, our 
imagination has remained very childish. 
Almost everywhere else it precedes rea- 


but here it still loiters 
games of the earliest ages. 


son; over the 
It surrounds 
itself with the dreams and the barbarous 
longings with which it used to lull the 
hopes and fears of cave-dwelling nan. 
It asks for things that are impossible, 
because they are too small. It claims 
privileges which, if obtained, would be 
more to be dreaded than the most enor- 
mous disasters with which nihility threat- 
ens us. Can we think witheut shuddering 
of an eternity contained wholly within 
our infinitesimal actual consciousness ? 
Which of us, if he went to sleep to- 
night in the scientific certainty of awak- 
ing in a hundred years as he is to-day 
and wiih his body intact, even on the 
condition of losing all memory of his 
previous life (would those memories not 
be useless?), which of us would not wel- 
come that secular sleep with the same con- 
fidence as the brief, gentle sleep of every 
night? And yet, during that sleep, how 
much would remain and how much of 
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themselves would they find again on 
awaking? What link, at the moment when 
they closed their eyes, would connect them 
with the being that was to awake without 
memories, unknown, in a new world? 
Nevertheless, their consent and all their 
hopes at the beginning of that long 
night would depend upon that non- 
existent link. There is, in fact, between 
real death and this sleep only the differ- 
ence of that awakening deferred for a 
century—-an awakening here as alien to 
him who had gone to sleep as would be 
the birth of a posthumous child. 


On the other hand, what answer do 
we make to the question when it has to 
do not with us, but with the things that 
breathe with us on earth? Are we con- 
cerned, for instance, about the after-life 
of the animals? The most faithful, af- 
fectionate, and intelligent dog, once 
dead, becomes but a repulsive carcass 
which we hasten to get rid of. It does 
not even seem possible to us to ask our- 
selves if any part of the already spiritual 
life which we loved in him subsists else- 
where than in our memory or if there 
is another world for dogs. It would 
appear rather absurd to us that time 
and space should preserve preciously, 
during eternity, among the stars and the 
boundless mansions of the sky, the soul 
of a poor beast, made up of five or six 
touching but very unsophisticated habits 
and of the longing to eat and drink, to 
sleep warm, and to greet his kind in the 
manner which we know. Besides, what 
could remain of that soul formed wholly 
of the few needs of a rudimentary body, 
when that body has ceased to exist? Yet 
by what right do we imagine between 
ourselves and the animal an abyss which 
does not exist even between the mineral 
and the vegetable, the vegetable and the 
animal? This right to believe ourselves 
so far, so different, from all that lives 
upon earth, this pretension to place our- 
selves in a category and a kingdom to 
which the very gods whom we have 
created would not always have access: 
these are what we must first of all examine. 

It would be impossible to set forth 
all the paralogisms of our imagination 
on the point which we are discussing. 
Thus, we are pretty easily resigned to 
the dissolution of our body in the grave. 


We are not at all anxious that it should 
accompany us in the infinity of ti, 
Upon reflection, we should even be vex 
were it to escort us with its inevitah|, 
drawbacks: its faults, its blemishes, ay;| 
its absurdities. What we intend to ta 
with us is our soul. But what shall 
answer to one who asks us if it is p 
sible to conceive that this soul is an 
thing else than the totality of our 
tellectual and moral faculties, added, 
you like, to make full measure, to 
those which come within the jurisdicti 
of our instinct, our unconsciousness, | 
subconsciousness? Now when, at the ap- 
proach of old age, we see these same 
faculties grown weak, either in our- 
selves or in others, we do not distrese 
ourselves, we do not despair any mor 
than we distress ourselves or despair 
when we behold the slow decline of the 
physical strength. But, if we do not at 
tach a capital importance to the dissolu- 
tion of our body in the tomb or to the 
dissolution of our intellectual faculties 
during life, what do we ask death to spare 
and of what unrealizable dream do we de- 
mand the realization ? 

In truth, we cannot, at least for the 
moment, imagine an acceptable answer 
to the question of immortality. Why be 
astonished? Here stands my lamp on 
my table. It contains no mystery; it 
is the oldest, the best-known, and the 
most familiar object in the house. | 
see in it oil, a wick, a glass chimney; 
and all of this forms light. The riddle 
begins only when I ask myself what this 
light is, whence it comes when I call it, 
and where it goes when I extinguish it. 
Then, all at once, around this small ob- 
ject, which I can lift up, take to pieces, 
and might have fashioned with my 
hands, the riddle becomes unfathomable. 
Gather round my table all the men that 
live upon this earth: not one will be 
able to tell us what this little flame is 
which I cause to take birth or to die at 
my pleasure. And, should one of them 
venture upon one of those definitions 
known as scientific, every word of the 
definition will multiply the unknown 
and, on every side, open unexpected 
doors into the endless night. If we 
know nothing of the essence, the destiny, 
the life of a glimmer of familiar light 
of which all the elements were created 
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which the source, the 
ximate and the effects are 
tained within a china bowl, how can 
hope to penetrate the mystery of a 
life of which the simplest elements are 
situated at millions of years, at thou- 
nds of millions of leagues, from our 
telligence in time and space? 


irselves, of 
causes, 


Since humanity began to exist, it has 
not advanced a single step on the road 
of the mystery which we are contem- 
plating. No question which we ask our- 
selves on the subject touches on any side 
the sphere in which our intelligence is 
f and moves. There is perhaps 
possible or imaginable no relation be- 
tween the organ that puts the question 
and the reality that ought to reply to it. 
The most active and searching inquiries 
f late year’ have taught us nothing. 
Learned and conscientious psychical so- 
cieties, notably in England, have got 
together an imposing collection of ir- 
refutable facts which prove that the life 
of the spiritual or nervous being can 
continue for a certain time after the 
death of the material being. No sincere 
mind now dreams of denying the pos- 
sibility of these facts supported by docu- 
mentary and other evidence as conclusive 

that which serves as a basis for our 
firmest scientific convictions. But all 
this merely removes by a few lines, by 
a few hours, the beginning of the mys- 
tery. If the ghost of a person whom I 
ove, clearly recognizable and apparently 
so much living that I speak to it, enters 
my room to-night at the very minute 
when life is quitting the body that lies 
a thousand miles away from the spot 
where I am, that is, no doubt, very 
strange, even as everything is strange in 
a world of which we do not understand 
the first word; but it shows at most that 
the soul, the spirit, the breath, the 
nervous and indiscernible force of the 
subtlest part of our matter, can disen- 
gage itself from that matter and survive 
it for an instant, even as the flame of a 
lamp which we extinguish sometimes 
becomes detached from the wick and 
hovers for a moment in the darkness. 
Never has a single one of those phan- 
tasms appeared to have the least con- 
sciousness of a new life, of a supra- 
terrestrial life, a life different from that 


ormed 
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just left by the body whence it ema- 
nated. On the contrary, the spiritual 
life of all of them, at that moment when 
it ought to be pure, since it is rid of mat- 
ter, seems greatly inferior to what it was 
when enveloped in matter. Most of 
them, in a sort of somnambulistic dul- 
ness, pursue mechanically the most in- 
significant of their accustomed preoc- 
cupations. One looks for his hat, which 
he has left on a chair or table; another 
is troubled about a small debt or anxious 
to know the time. And all of them, 
soon after, at the moment when the real 
affer-life ought to begin, evaporate and 
disappear forever. I agree that this 
proves nothing either for or against the 
possibility of an after-life. We do not 
know whether these brief apparitions are 
the first glimmers of a new or the last 
of the present existence. Perhaps the 
dead, for want of a better, thus use and 
turn to account the last bond that links 
them and makes them still perceptible 
to our senses. Perhaps, afterwards, they 
continue to live around us, but fail, 


despite all their efforts, to make them- 
selves recognized or to give us an idea 


of their presence, because we have not 
the organ needed to perceive them, even 
as all our efforts would fail to give a 
man blind from birth the least notion 
of light or color. In any case, it is cer- 
tain that the investigations and the la- 
bors of that new science of the “ Border- 
land,” as the English call it, have left the 
problem exactly where it has been since 
the beginning of human consciousness. 


In the invincible ignorance, then, in 
which we are, our imagination has the 
choice of our eternal destinies. Now, 
when examine the different possi- 
bilities, we are compelled to admit that 
the most beautiful are not the least 
probable. A first hypothesis, to be put 
aside offhand, without discussion, as we 
have seen, is that of absolute annihila- 
tion. A second hypothesis, eagerly cher- 
ished by our blind instincts, promises us 
the more or less integral preservation, 
through the infinity of time, of our con- 
sciousness or our actual ego. We have 
also studied this hypothesis, which is a 
little more plausible than the first, but 
at bottom so narrow, so artless, and so 
puerile that, whether for men or for 


we 
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plants and animals, one scarcely sees a 
means of finding a reasonable place for 
it in boundless space and infinite time. 
Let us add that, of all our possible desti- 
nies, it would be the only one to be 
really dreaded, and that annihilation 
pure and simple would be a thousand 
times preferable. 

There remains the double hypothesis 
of an after-life without consciousness, 
or with an enlarged and transformed 
consciousness, of which that which we 
possess to-day can give us no idea, which 
it prevents us rather trom conceiving, 
even as our imperfect eye prevents us 
from conceiving any other light than 
that which goes from infra-red to ultra- 
violet, whereas it is certain that those 
probably prodigious lights would dazzle 
on every side, in the darkest night, a 
pupil differently shaped from ours. 

Although double at the first view, the 
hypothesis is soon brought back to the 
simple question of consciousness. To 
say, for instance, as we are tempted to 
do, that an after-life without conscious- 
ness is equivalent to annihilation is to 
settle a priori and without reflection 
that problem of consciousness which is 
the chief and the most obscure of all 
those which interest us. It is, as all the 
metaphysicians have proclaimed, the 
most diffieult that exists, considering that 
the object of our knowledge is the very 
thing that is striving to know. What, 
then, is that mirror ever opposite itself 
able to do, except to reflect itself indef- 
initely and to no purpose? However, in 
that reflection unable to emerge from the 
multiplication of itself sleeps the only ray 
eapable of lighting all the rest. What 
is to be done? There is no other means 
of eseaping from one’s consciousness than 
to deny it, to look upon it as an organic 
disease of the terrestrial intelligence—a 
disease which we must endeavor to cure 
by an action which must appear to us 
an action of violent and wilful mad- 
ness, but which, on the other side of 
our appearances, is probably an ac- 
tion of health. 


But it is impossible to escape; and we 
return fatally to prowl around our con- 
sciousness hased upon our memory, the 
most precarious of all our faculties. It 
being evident, we say, that nothing can 


perish, we must needs have lived } 
our present life. But, as we are un 

to connect our previous existence 

our actual life, this certainty is as i) 
ferent to us, passes as far from us 
all the certainties of our later life. 

here we have, before life as after cd 
the appearance of the mnemonic , 
concerning which it behooves us 
more to ask ourselves if what it 
during the few days of its activity 
really important enough thus to dec 
by reference to itself alone, the prob! 
of immortality. From the fact that 
enjoy our ego under so exclusive, sp 
imperfect, fragile, and ephemeral a f, 
does it follow that there is no other m 
of consciousness, no other means of « 
joying life? A nation of men born bli 
to return to the comparison which 
comes essential because it best sums 
our situation in the midst of the da: 
ness of the worlds,—a nation of m 
born blind, to whom a solitary travel! 
should reveal the joys of the light, wou 
deny not only that the latter was possil 
but even imaginable. As for oursely: 
is it not very nearly certain that we |: 
here below, among a_ thousand ot! 
senses, a sense superior to that of 
mnemonic consciousness in order to ha 
a fuller and surer enjoyment of 
ego? May it not be said that we son 
times catch obscure traces or feeb 
desires of that budding or atrophi 
sense, oppressed in any case and almo- 
suppressed by the rule of our terrestris 
life which centralizes all the evolutio: 
cf our existence upon the same sensiti\ 
point? Are there not certain confus 
moments in which, however ruthlessly. 
however scientifically we may allow f 
egoism pursued to its most distant an‘ 
secret sources, there remains in us son: 
thing absolutely disinterested that tak: 
pleasure in the happiness of others? |! 
it not also possible that the aimless jo) 
of art, the calm and deep satisfactio 
into which we are plunged by the con 
templation of a~ beautiful statue, of a 
perfect building, which does not belong 


to us, which we shall never see again. 
which arouses no sensual desire, which 


ean be of no service to us: is it not pos 


sible that this satisfaction may be the 
pale glimmer of a different conscious- 
ness that filters through a cranny of our 
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monie consciousness? If we are un- 
to imagine that different conscious- 
that is no reason to deny it. All 
life would be spent in the midst of 
es which we could never have im- 
ed. if our senses, instead of being 
en to us all together, had been granted 
us one by one and from year to year. 
During childhood we did not suspect the 
existence of a whole world of passions, of 
e’s frenzies and sorrows which excite 
wn-up people.” If, by chance, some 
garbled echo of those sounds reached 
ur innocent and curious ears, we did 
not sueceed in understanding what man- 
ner of fury or madness was thus seizing 
hold of our elders, and we promised our- 
selves, when the time came, tc be more 
sensible, until the day when love, unex- 
pectedly appearing, disturbed the centre 
of gravity of all our feelings and of most 
f our ideas. We see, therefore, that to 
imagine or not to imagine depends upon 
so little that we have no right to doubt 
the possibility of that which we can- 
not conceive. 


What keeps and will long still keep 
us from enjoying the treasures of the 
universe is the hereditary resignation 
with which we tarry in the gloomy 
prison of our senses. Our imagination, 
as we lead it to-day, accommodates itself 
too readily to that captivity. It is true 
that it is the slave of those senses which 
alone feed it. But it does not cultivate 
enough within itself the intuitions and 
presentiments which tell it that it is 
absurdly captive and that it must seek 
outlets even beyond the most resplendent 
and most infinite circles which it pic- 
tures to itself. It is important that our 

agination should say to itself more 
and more seriously that the real world 
begins thousands of millions of leagues 
beyond its most ambitious and daring 
dreams. Never was it entithed—nay, 
bound—to be more madly foolhardy 
than now. All that it succeeds in build- 
ing and multiplying in the most enor- 
mous space and time that it is capable 
of conceiving is nothing compared with 
that which is. Already the smallest 
revelations of science in our humble 
daily life teach it that, even in that mod- 
est environment, it cannot cope with 
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reality, that it is constantly being over- 
whelmed, disconcerted, dazzled by all the 
unexpected that lies hidden in a stone, 
a salt, a glass of water, a plant, an in- 
sect. It is already something to be 
convinced of this, for that places us in 
a state of mind that watches every oc- 
casion to break through the magic circle 
of our blindness; it persuades us also 
that we must hope to find no decisive 
truths within this circle, that they all 
lie hidden beyond it. Man, to keep his 
sense of proportion, has a need to tell 
himself at every moment that, if placed 
suddenly amid the realities of the uni- 
verse, he would be exactly comparable 
with an ant which, knowing only the nar- 
row paths, the tiny holes, the approaches 
and the horizens of its ant-heap, should 
suddenly find itself floating on a straw 
in the midst of the Atlantic. Pending” 
the time when we shall have left a prison 
which prevents us from coming into 
touch with the realities beyond our 
imagination, we stand a much greater 
chance of lighting upon a fragment of 
truth by imagining the most unimag- 
inable things than by striving to lead 
the dreams of that imagination, through 
the midst of eternity, between the dikes 
of logic and of actual possibilities. 
Let us therefore try, whenever a new 
dream presents itself, to snatch from 
before our eyes the bandage of our 
earthly life. Let us say to ourselves 
that, among the possibilities which the 
universe still hides from us, one of 
ihe easiest to realize, one of the most 
palpable, the least ambitious and the 
least disconcerting, is certainly the pos- 
sibility of a means of enjoying an exist- 
ence much more spacious, lofty, perfect, 
durable, and secure than that which is 


offered to us by our actual consciousness, 


Admitting this possibility—and there are 
few as probable—the problem of our im- 
mortality is, in principle, solved. It 
is now a question of grasping or foresee- 
ing its ways and, amid the circumstances 
that interest us most, of knowing what 
part of our intellectual and moral ac- 
quirements will pass into our eternal 
and universal life. This is not the work 
of to-day or to-morrow; but it would 
need no incredible miracle to make it 
the work of some other day. 
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The Pink Shawls 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HE two Crosby sisters, Honora and 
T Ellen, their niece Annette, their 

deceased brother’s daughter, and 
her brother Franklin were all in the 
sitting-room the day before Christmas, 
at work on Christmas presents. Frank- 
lin was whittling paper-knives out of 
whitewood, and sniffing painfully and 
dejectedly the while. He was only ten, 
and out of school on account of a cold. 
He did not like to go to school, but it 
was snowing hard, and he was eager to 
be out-of-doors. 

Honora was crocheting a shawl of pink 
wool, Annette was dressing a doll, and 
Ellen was covering a pincushion ‘with 
blue silk. Later she intended sticking 
in pins in letters representing, “To 
Oora.” Ellen was a conservative, and 
that which always had been seemed the 
best to her. Pincushions made in such 
wise had been a fashion of her departed 
youth. Honora crocheted with her lips 
set in a curious way which she al- 
ways maintained when at work. Annette 
dressed the doll listlessly. She was a 
pretty girl, although to-day she looked 
somewhat wan. A young man, Harry 
Roel, who had been openly attentive 
to her, had lately deserted her for an- 
other girl. That very afternoon she 
had seen them pass in a sleigh. She 
had said nothing, but her aunt Honora 
had spoken. 

“It seems to me folks must be in an 
awful strait to go sleigh-riding in such 
a storm as this,” said she, with an odd 
mixture of sympathy for her niece and 
indignation at the young man. 

Franklin considered it a good opening 
for a plea of his own. He spoke with a 
hoarse whine. “Can’t I just go out and 
coast down Adkin’s hill just twice if I 
tie my tippet over my ears?” he asked. 

“T rather guess you can’t,” replied his 
aunt Honora. 

“T’ll wear my thick coat, and some- 
thing under it.” 


“Don’t you say another word. Yoy 
keep on with your paper-knives.” 

Franklin applied his damp han 
chief to his nose, and the tears tri: | 
down his rasped cheeks. He was a 
little boy, and cold made ravages i: 
appearance. “I’m _ sick of thes 
paper-knives,” he muttered. 

“No muttering,” Honora said, ste: 
“Christmas is the one time of the - 
when we ought to think of other jx 
and not of ourselves. Just look at | 
aunt Ellen and your sister and me \ 
ing. Maybe we don’t feel any more 
it than you do.” 

Annette, fitting in a fussy little sl 
to the doll’s dress, gave a weary sich. 
“That is so,” she said. “If ever I hated 
to do anything, it was to dress a doll.” 

“But she knows how tickled little 
Minnie Green will be with it,” said 
Honora; “and here is your aunt Ellen 
making a pincushion for Cora Abbot, 
and she woke up with a headache; and 
here I am crocheting a shawl to gi\ 
away to a lady in Bilchester, when | 
really need one myself. Christmas isn’t 
the time to think of yourself.” 

“Pink was always so becoming to \ 
too,” said Ellen. 

“Tt used to be,” said Honora. | 
spite of herself she could not res 
placing the fluff of pink wool under | 
chin and gazing at herself in the gla 
opposite. Honora was old and her hair 
was snow white, but she had the tint; 
of youth in her fine skin, and the pi: 
wool cast its roseate hues over her fac 
and thick white locks. 

“Tt’s just as becoming as it ever was,” 
said Ellen. 

Honora could not avoid a consciou- 
simper at the charming reflection of her 
self. She had always been coverily 
pleased to meet herself in the glass. 
“ Well,” said she, “I shall have to do 
without a pink shawl.” 

Ellen regarded her with a troubled ex- 
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ssion. “Oh dear, sister,” said she. 

| only wish I had thought, for I could 

e got a pink shawl for you as well as 

present I have.” 

‘So could I,” said Annette. 

“ Well,” said Honora, in a resigned 

ce, “I know I shall like what you 

ve for me. It is only that I have al- 
ys wanted a pink shawl, and I have 

ver seen the time when I felt that I 

uld conscientiously get one for myself.” 

“You have made so many for other 

ple, too,” said Annette. 

“Yes, I know I have,” agreed Honora, 

ut it always seemed to me that they 
needed them more than I did. Here is 
poor Abby Judd. She has just barely 

ugh money to live on, and she has 

prayer-meeting at her house every 

week since the church burned down, and 

has the sewing society at least once 

, month, and her house is always chilly, 
| she really needs a dressy shawl.” 

‘You are always thinking of some- 
body else,” said Annette, and the remark 
pleased Honora. Annette looked very 
much as Honora had done at her age. 
Her hair was.a brilliant brown with red 
lights in it, and her complexion was real- 
ly wonderful. Annette, as she worked, 
cast every now and then a glance out at 
the storm. It seemed to her that she 
constantly heard sleigh-bells ever since 
that sleigh with Harry Roel and the 
‘ther girl had passed. “It’s an awful 
storm,” she said, with a half-sigh. This 
was the night of the week—Wednesday— 
when Harry Roel had been accustomed 
to call, and she had always made a wood 
fire in the stove in the best parlor. She 
vould not need to do that to-night. 

The next morning Franklin went about 
carrying the preserits on his sled. He 
was better, and so wrapped up that he 
‘ould searcely walk. He had to carry 
some of the parcels to the post-office and 
the express-office, and some to houses in 
the village. He was usually quite a 
trustworthy errand-boy, but possibly this 
morning the quinine which he had taken 
for the grippe, or the grippe itself, con- 
fused his young mind. Instead of taking 
the pink shawl, which was enveloped 
daintily in pink tissue-paper tied with 
pink ribbons, then enclosed in a nice 
white box, to the express-office, he car- 
ried it to Harry Roel’s house. Harry 
Vou. CXH,—No. 667. —18 





lived with his widowed mother, and the 
maid who came to the door and took the 
box could not read English, and she had 
no hesitation about receiving it. 

“This is a Christmas present from my 
aunt Honora,” said Franklin. 

The Swedish girl smiled at the beam- 
ing eyes above the red tippet. Then she 
carried the package into the kitchen to 
her mistress, who was there superintend- 
ing the pudding. Mrs. Roel was an im- 
petuous soul, and had never gotten over 
her childish delight in presents. She 
did not look at the address, but cut the 
string with the first knife at hand. She 
unfolded the pink tissue-paper and shook 
out the shawl. 

“Oh, what a pretty shawl!” she cried, 
“and it’s just what I wanted, for 1 am 
going to have the sewing-circle next week, 
and I’ve got cold.” 

Then she spied the card attached to 
the shawl with pink ribbon and read, 
“To Abby Judd, with loving wishes for 
Christmas and the New-year, from her 
old friend, Honora Crosby,” and her 
face fell. 

“ Goodness! this isn’t mine, after all,” 
she said. “It’s for Abby Judd in Bil- 
chester. I used to know her. She and 
Honora Crosby were always intimate. 
Well, this must be done up again, and 
when Harry comes in he must take it 
down to the express-office.” 

It thus happened that poor Annette 
Crosby heard the jingle of sleigh-bells 
that morning, and she did not know that 
Harry was carrying the pink shawl which 
her aunt Honora had crocheted for Abby 
Judd to the express-office. 

In due time Honora received a letter 
of thanks from Abby Judd, along with 
a pretty little pious book bound in white 
and gold. Honora looked very sharply 
at the book, then she laid it on the table 
with her other gifts. 

“Tt is very pretty,” said she, “and 
Abby was very kind to send it.” There 
was an odd tone in her voice. Franklin 
and Ellen were in the room. After 
Franklin went out, Ellen examined the 
book closely, then she looked at her sister. 

“Tt’s one somebody gave ber,” she 
said. “I can see where the name was 
rubbed out.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t suppose she could af- 
ford to buy a new one,” said Honora, 
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make both ends meet, and of course she 
had read it. All I hope is that the one 
who gave it to her won’t see it.” 

“That is so,” said Ellen. “I made 
out the name; didn’t you?” 

Honora nodded. 

“Tt was Mrs. Addison Roel.” 

“Yes, Etta Roel was the name. She 
scratched it out, and I suppose she 
thought nobody would notice it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Addison Roel won’t be 
very apt to come in here now,” said Ellen. 

“ That is so,” assented Honora. 

Ellen lowered her voice. She nodded 
toward the kitchen, where Annette was 
making some chocolate creams to please 
Franklin. “Do you suppose she minds 
much ?” she whispered. 

“If she does, there won’t nobody know 
it,” said Honora. 

She was quite right, nobody did know 
it. Time went on, and Harry Roel never 
came to see Annette, and it was reported 
that he was constant in his attentions to 
the other girl, that they were engaged, 
but Annette never lowered her crest. 
She dressed just as painstakingly and 
prettily as ever. She went everywhere. 
She did not in the least avoid meeting 
her old lover and his new sweetheart. 
People said that she did not care. It 
was even rumored that Annette had dis- 
missed him, and that he was paying at- 
tention to Laura Ames out of spite. His 
mother heard of it and told him. She 
had just come home from the mission 
circle one afternocn in December; it was 
a year later than the first Christmas 
when she had received Honora’s pink 
shawl by mistake. 

“] heard something that made me mad 
this afternoon,” she said to her son when 
they sat together at the tea-table. Mrs. 
Addison Roel was a very pretty woman, 
astonishingly young for her age, and 
when she was excited color flushed her 
cheeks and her eyes sparkled like a 
girl’s. She was prettily dressed, too, in 
a lace-trimmed silk waist and a black 
satin skirt. 

“What was it?” asked Harry. 

“Well, I heard that Annette Crosby 
had jilted you, and that was the reason 
you were going with Laura.” 

Harry paled a little. He had inherited 
his mother’s good looks, and even her 
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generously. “She has an awful time to 








childishness of expression. “ Well, may} 
it sounds better to have it go so,” he sa 

“1 don’t think it sounds any better 
you,” said his mother, hotly. 

“Tt sounds better for Annette,” s 
Harry, and suddenly his pale face flush 

Mrs. Addison Roel looked sharply 
him. “ Goodness! you don’t mean to 
that you are thinking of Annette now ’” 
she said. 

Harry said nothing. 

“ Well, I'd stick to one thing two m 
utes,” said his mother. 

“ Maybe I am not the only one to 
accused of that,” said Harry, gloomily. 

“Harry Roel!” cried his mothe: 
“ Annette Crosby didn’t—” 

“ Never mind what she did or didn’t 
Harry returned, and took his hat and 
went away, leaving his mother staring 
after him. 

“He didn’t half eat his supper,” sli 
thought; “and there was that chocolat 
cake he is so fond of, too.” She won 
dered if Annette Crosby had really dis 
missed her son; she felt an active dislike 
toward her, aroused by the mere imag- 
ination of such a thing. “1 wonder 
who she thinks she is?’ she thought; 
and yet she positively disliked Laura 
Ames, and the anticipation of having to 
live with her had really caused her to 
lose some of her pretty youthful curves. 
She had always rather looked forward 
to living with Annette, who was exceed- 
ingly sweet-tempered and a good house- 
keeper, whereas the other girl was open- 
ly called a spitfire, if she was pretty, and 
she had the name of letting her mother 
do all the work. There was no servant 
in the Ames’ house. However, the pos- 
sibility of Annette’s having treated 
Harry badly, served to partly reconcile 
her with the other girl. She resolved 
to ask Laura to tea Christmas day, and 
it so happened that Annette saw Harry 
drive past with her as she had the 
year before. 

The Orosbys had their gifts all finished 
and despatched; it was four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and their little tables were 
spread with these which they had re- 
ceived. Honora had two “which rather 
nonplussed her. Annette and Ellen each 
presented her with a pink crocheted shaw!. 
When the gifts were displayed, and they 
saw that each had chosen the same thing 
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THE PINK 
Honora, they at first looked sober, 
they laughed, and Honora joined 


Well, I declare I’ve got pink shawls 
if I never had any before,” said she. 
‘It all happened because I went to 
church fair when I was in Nor- 
:s,” said Annette. She had been visit- 
the married friend for whose little 
she had dressed the doll the pre- 
ling Christmas. She had been a little 
of health, and they had thought a 
inge might benefit her. “I happened 
that shawl at the fair,” said An- 
tte, “and I knew it was just the shade 


oan 
Aunt Honora liked, so I bought it. I 
going to crochet one, but I didn’t 
quite up.to it, and I thought this 
would do just as well.” 

‘T didn’t dream you were going to 
give her a pink shawl or I would have 

d something to you about it,” said 
“T had made up my mind to give 

- one, but you know I can’t crochet, 
nd I happened to see this one in the 
Woman’s Exchange in Winchester last 
November when I went there shopping 
with Mrs. Green; so I got it. I’ve had it 
hidden away ever since. I wish they 
weren’t both the same stitch.” 

“Never mind. I don’t care anything 
about that,” said Honora. “I always 
thought this was the prettiest stitch there 
was, and I am delighted with them. It 
s a great deal nicer to have two, because 
I shall feel that I can wear them all I 
want to. If I had only one, I dare say 
I should have kept it done up in a towel, 
and hardly ever worn it.” 

“Well, there is something in that,” 
agreed Ellen. She looked admiringly at 
her sister, who threw one of the shawls 
over her shoulder. 

However, as she sat beside the window, 
a boy came to the door and left a pack- 
age for her, and when it was opened her 
face changed. “I declare, if Mrs. John 
Eggleston hasn’t sent me another pink 
shawl!” said Honora. 

“ And it is the same stitch,” said Ellen. 

Annette, in spite of her troubles, was 
young and had a sense of humor. She 
sank into a chair and doubled over with 
laughter. In a moment Honora and F1- 
len joined her. 

Honora had a dainty little note en- 
closing a Christmas card, and she read 
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Mrs. Eggleston is 
honest,” she said. “She tells me right 
out that she had this. shawl sent her 
three years ago from a friend, and she 
had never worn it, and she sends it to 
me with Christmas greetings, because she 
heard me say once that I wished I had 
a pink shawl.” 

“Yes, she 
“Maria Eggleston 
right out.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Honora, look- 
ing at the shawl with an odd expression. 

“You will have to wear pink shawls 
morning, noon, and night,” said Annette. 

It was not long after that when 
Franklin eame home; he had been sent 
to the office for the night mail, and he 
brought several packages, evidently pres- 
ents for the two aunts and the 
Honora had two. One she opened at once. 

“What a lovely doily!” said 
“Cora sent it to me.” 

“ What in 
asked Annette. 

Honora hesitated. She sat looking at 
the unopened package in her lap with 
an expression of chagrin, amusement, 
and distress. She had caught a glimpse 
of rose-color through one end of the 
parce]. It was not very carefully tied up. 

“T declare it looks like—” began Ellen. 

“I do believe it is,” said Annette, 
with a shriek of laughter. 

Honora lifted the parcel. “It is light 
and soft,” said she, in a resigned voice. 

Then Annette caught sight of the pink 
color at the end. “It is, it is,” she eried. 

Honora opened the parcel and shook 
out another pink shawl. 

“Thank the Lord, it is a 
stitch,” said Ellen, with a gasp. 

“Ellen, you ought to be ashamed 
bringing the Lord into it,” said Honora, 
reproachfully. 

“Well, I can’t help it. I do feel thank- 
ful, and I don’t see any sin in being 
thankful for little things as well as big 
ones,” said Ellen. 

Then they all looked at the shawl and 
laughed. Franklin was a little bewilder- 
ed. He did not quite understand what 
the langhter was about. 

“Aunt Honora has got 
shawls,” 


events 


is 


Ellen. 
speak 


said 


did 


honest,” 
always 


niece. 
she. 
is other 


your package ¢” 


different 


four pink 
ex} lained Annette to him. 
Then Franklin bent over with laughter. 
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“ Well, she’s going to have another,” said 
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he. “ Willy Bennet’s mother is going to 
give Aunt Honora a pink shawl. I know, 
because Willy’s got a cold and can’t come 
to bring it over, and Mrs. Bennet wanted 
me to come over after supper and get it. 
She hadn’t got it done up. Willy’s 
mother said she heard Aunt Honora say 
last year that she wanted a pink shawl, 
and she made up her mind she should 
have one.” 

“1 wonder if she made it herself?’ 
said Annette. 

“She couldn’t have,” said Ellen. 
“Mrs. Bennet doesn’t know how to 
erochet, IL know.” 

“] remember saying to Mrs. Bennet 
that I wanted a pink shawl,” remarked 
Honora, still with that queer expression. 

“Good land! five pink shawls,” said 
Ellen. 

“ Maybe you will have another,” said 
Annette. “ There is a letter you haven’t 
opened, Aunt Honora.” 

“Thank the Lord, there can’t be a 
pink shawl in that, anyhow,” said Ellen. 

Honora opened the letter. Then she 
laughed. “There is something about a 
pink shawl in it, anyhow,” said she. 
“It’s from Sarah Mills, and she was al- 
ways honest too. She says she has had 
a pink shawl sent her for a Christmas 
present, but she never wears pink, be- 
cause it makes her look yellow; she 
doesn’t say who sent it; so she is sending 
it to me by express.” 

“T begin to feel nervous,” said Ellen. 

“Yes, there is something awful about 
so many pink shawls,” said Annette. 
Then she laughed again, her rather 
hysterical laugh. She was really very 
unhappy. She did not get over her un- 
happiness about Harry Roel, although 
she held her head high. 

“Why don’t you have a rummage sale 
and get rid of them?” said Franklin. 

“Franklin Crosby, I am ashamed of 
you,” said Honora; “a rummage sale of 
presents which were given me by my 
friends! You must remember that when 
anything is given you there is something 
sacred about it, because it is not only 
the thing itself, but the love and kind- 
ness that go with it from the giver, 
and it isn’t anything to be treated light- 
ly or to be made fun of. Everything 
TI have ever had given me since I was a 
girl I have treasured up, and I wouldn’t 
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part with them for any money, eve) 
they don’t happen to be quite what | 
need. The need is not the main thing 

Franklin was looking hard at a | 
which he himself had just recei 
“ Well, I suppose I’ll have to treasur: 
this book,” said he. “I had one 
like it year before last. I don’t y 
to read it, so 1 suppose I'll hav 
treasure it.” 

“Of course you will,” said his au 
severely, “and you must remember { 
you treasure up not only the book 
your teacher’s kind thought of you.” 

“Yes’m,” said Franklin, meekly, 
inward reservations. “She gave W 
Bennet a great box of candy,” said 
“ He’s teacher’s favorite.” 

“Nonsense! Miss Lowny is a g 
woman, and she hasn’t any favorit 
said his aunt Honora, “and the b 
cost probably more than the candy.” 

“No, it didn’t,” said Franklin, “ for 
that candy is fifty cents a pound, and 
there were two pounds of it, and they 
are selling books just like this for twenty 
nine cents at White and Adams’s. | 
saw ’em in the window my own self 
yesterday.” 

“Franklin Crosby, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” cried his aunts and siste 
as one. 

“T don’t see why,” returned Franklin, 
stoutly. He had very good reasoning 
powers for his age. “I don’t see why 
kind thoughts and a dollar ain’t mor 
than kind thoughts and twenty - nin 
cents. So there!” 

“Franklin, you can go out in the wood 
shed and bring in some wood and start 
up the fire in the kitchen stove. It is 
almost time for supper, and let me hear 
no more of such talk,” said Honora, 
sternly. 

However, she could not quite make up 
her mind to wear the dainty rose-colored 
things as often as she had planned. It 
happened that all six shawls were for 
the most of the time packed carefully 
away, each folded in a clean white towel. 
and that she only wore one, scented 
strongly with camphor, on a state occa- 
sion. Wien the next Christmas cam: 
not one shawl was the worse for wear. 
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“T hope to goodness you won’t get any 


more pink shawls this Christmas,” said 
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Killen. The two sisters and Annette were 
usual the day before Christmas en- 
ved in finishing up some presents and 
king others to be sent. Franklin had 
.e Christmas duties which were much 

acceptable to him than usual. He had 
veloped an amazing ability for a boy 
making candy, and the fragrant fumes 

f his concoctions filled the house. 
Ilonora was crocheting, putting the 

st stitches to a head-tie for Abby Judd. 

Ellen was finishing a centre-piece, and 
Annette was tying up parcels in dainty 

te paper with ribbons and writing 

rds with loving Christmas messages. 

\nnette had grown distinctly wan and 
n, although she was still pretty. She 
| heard that very morning that Harry 

Roel was to be married in the spring. 

[he reflection of that seemed to be prick- 

ng her heart all the time while she was 
ng up the dainty parcels, but she 

reed herself to talk and laugh as usual. 

She was prettily dressed, too. She wore 
pink eashmere house-dress which she 
id made herself, and which suited her 

wonderfully. Her aunt Honora had 

‘ked at her with a little surprise when, 
ifter the dinner dishes were cleared away, 
she had appeared in that gown and set- 
tled down to her afternoon work on the 
Christmas presents. 

“Do you expect anybody?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Annette. “ Why?” 

“Why, you are so dressed up.” 

Annette laughed. Her thin, sweet face 
under her soft puffs of brown hair 
flushed. “Oh, I just took a notion to 
put this dress on,” said she. She did not 
wn the truth, that she wore the dress 
from a species of self-defiance. Harry 
Roel had always been accustomed to 
come Christmas eve, and she had con- 
sidered that if things were as they had 
been, she would have worn that pretty 
pink dress. Then she said to herself, 
“Well, I will wear the dress, anyhow.” 
Therefore she had put it on. 

She felt her aunts looking at each 
other with wonder and some suspicion, 
but she pretended not to notice it. 

“T think you had better put on an 
apron, anyhow, with that dress,” her aunt 
Honora said, finally. 

Annette obediently got one of her 
aunt’s aprons from the secretary drawer 
and tied it around her waist. It was of a 
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sheer white material, and the pink of her 
gown showed faintly through it. 

It was about four o’clock when a boy 
was seen racing past the windows. He 
ran so fast that he was not seen dis- 
tinctly by any of them. 

It was not two seconds before the fly- 
ing figure again passed the window, and 
Franklin entered with a neat parcel. 

“Here is something Gus Appleby 
brought for Aunt Honora,” said he. 

Honora took it, and the others gath- 
ered around. : 

“T wonder what it is and who sent it?” 
said Annette. 

“Another pink shawl perhaps,” said 
Ellen. “Honora hasn’t had one this 
vear so far.” 

Honora opened the nice white parcel, 
and there was disclosed an inner parcel 
of white tissue-paper tied with pink rib- 
bon. Through the tissue-paper a rosy 
gieam was evident. 

“T declare, it is another pink shawl,” 
said Annette. 

Honora untied the dainty pink bow, 
unrolled the tissue- paper, and slowly 
shook out the pink shawl. She laughed 
a little, then she looked rather sober. 

“Who sent this one?” said Ellen. 

Honora took up a ecard which was tied 
to the shawl with a bit of narrow pink 
ribbon. “Christmas greetings from 
Caroline Roel,’” she read. Annette 
turned pale. 

“T shouldn’t have thought she would 
have had the face!” gasped Ellen. 

Annette said nothing. She turned 
again to the table where were the par- 
eels which she was tying up, and she 
began working on them with her mouth 
shut tightly. 

Meanwhile Honora was closely examin- 
ing the pink shawl in a grim silence. 
She opened her mouth as if to speak, 
then she closed it again; then her desire 
to reveal something was too much for 
her. “ Franklin, go out in the kitchen,” 
said she, sharply. “I think that candy 
is catching on.” 

When the door had closed behind the 
boy she turned to her sister and her 
niece. “Do you want me to tell you 
something ?” said she. 

“For goodness’ sake, what is it, Hono- 
ra?” asked Ellen, and Annette turned a 
pale, inquiring face from her parcels. 
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“Well,” said Honora, “I thought at 
first I wouldn’t speak, but I guess I 
can’t help it. This is the very iden- 
tical shawl I sent to Abby Judd two 
years ago.” 

Ellen gasped. “ Why, Honora, how do 
you know?” 

“T know,” replied Honora, conclu- 
sively. 

“ But how?” 

“T know. I made a wrong stitch in 
the lower left-hand corner; and I have 
some, of the wool left, too.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

Honora went majestically over to the 
secretary. She took out of the lowest 
drawer a neat little parcel - labelled, 
“Pink wool left from Abby Judd’s 
shawl.” “ Look,” said she. 

“Yes, it is the same shade,” said El- 
len. “ Goodness!” 

“But how on earth did Mrs. Roel get 
hold of it?” asked Ellen, in a_bewil- 
dered fashion. 

“T know,” said Honora, shortly. 

“ How?” 

“Abby Judd gave it to her for a 
Christmas present last year.” 

“My land!” exclaimed Ellen, gazing 
blankly at her sister. 

“It’s so,” said Honora. 

“ Why, I can’t believe it.” 

“T can’t help it whether you believe it 
or not; it’s so.” 

Just then there was a ring at the 


front door-bell, and a sudden hush per-, 


vaded the room. 

“ There’s somebody at the door,” whis- 
pered Ellen, agitatedly. She began gath- 
ering up seraps of ribbons and strings 
which littered the floor and _thrust- 
ing them into the adjoining bedroom. 
Honora. assisted. “This room looks as 
if it were going to ride out,” said she, 
“but whoever it is has got to come in 
here. The parlor isn’t warm enough.” 
Annette hurriedly straightened the things 
on the table where she was working. 
Honora peeked out of the side window. 
“It’s she,” said she, in a whisper. 

“Who?” whispered Ellen. 

“ Mrs. Roel.” 

Annette made a motion as if to run 
from the room, then she tied a little blue 
bow on a package resolutely. 

Honora glanced at Annette. “I'll go 
to the door,” said she, and just as she 


started the bell rang again. Prese) 
she ushered in Mrs. Roel, who lo 
fluttered and embarrassed. She did | 
accept the offer of the best rocking-c| 
“No, thank you,” said she. “I c¢ 
stop, but I felt as if I must come oy 
She stopped and hesitated, and her ): 
ty, middle-aged face, looking forth fr 
the folds of a blue worsted head- 
flushed a deep pink. “I felt as 
must come and—explain,” she said ag 
Then she again stopped and hesitat. 
and her face was blazing. She glanc 
at the pink shawl on Honora’s ta 
“T don’t know what you thought,” - 
stammered, “and I—I—felt as if I | 
better come right over here and tell 
the whole story. I felt as if maybe | 
wasn’t quite straightforward, but I d 
n’t want anybody else blamed, and | 
don’t now, but—well, I can’t help 
I’m going to tell you.” She addresse 
herself directly to Honora, and spo! 
rapidly. “ Well,”, said she, “two years 
ago last Christmas your nephew broug)hi 
that shawl to my house by mistake. | 
opened it before I saw the direction 01 
the wrapper. When I saw it afterward | 
did it right up again, and my son ca: 
ried it to the express-office and sent 
where it was meant to go; and then th 
next Christmas Hannah Mills must hay 
had it sent to her for a present from 
Abby Judd; at least that’s the way | 
reasoned it out; and this year—Hanna! 
and I always exchange presents — sh 
sent it to me. Hannah meant all right 
She never wore pink; it always mad 
her look yellow; and I don’t believe 
either she or Abby Judd ever had this 
shawl on their backs. It has been kept 
just as nice, and it’s all scented with 
camphor. You can smell the camphor, 
though there was a real strong sachet 
in with it. I kept the sachet. Well, 
when I got it 1 knew it the very min 
ute I set my eyes on it. I never saw 
such a shade of pink before, for one 
thing, and I always did earry colors in 
my eyes very well; and then there was 
another thing. F always notice ever) 
little thing, and I happened to notice 
it when I saw it first—a little tiny bit 
of white in the pink at the neck; you 
know how it will happen so sometimes. 
I suppose the dye don’t take, and I knew 
it was the same shawl. And I'll own up 
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kind of mad at first. There I'd 
d and made an afghan for Hannah, 
she had sent me a shawl that some- 
had given her; and as for 
Judd, I didn’t think much of her 
¢ it away, either. 3ut my first 
rht was that I wouldn’t tell on them, 
I’d just see to it that you had your 
| back again. I thought maybe you 
in’t know it was your shawl. So 
ed in the Appleby boy and gave 
five eents for bringing it over. And 
I got to thinking it over, and I felt 
idful mean, and as if you wouldn’t 
what to make of it; and I began 
nk that Abby and Hannah meant 
ght, and Hannah always did look 
vellow as saffron in pink, and I dare 
Abby Judd does, too,—she’s some- 
g the complexion, —and I 
ght I’'d come over and make a clean 
ist of the whole thing.” 
Annette, very pale, continued tying 
parcels, but in spite of her pallor 
| the shock of having Harry’s mother 
in the house, her mouth twitched a little. 
Honora looked at the shawl, then at 
Mrs. Roel with an inexplicable face; 
she laughed. 
“Tt’s all right,” said she, “ but I wish 
u’d keep the shawl, Mrs. Roel.” 
“No; you keep it and wear it your- 


f 


else 


same 


Then Ellen laughed. “ Land! I don’t 


see how she’s going to,” said she, “not 


f she lives to be a hundred; she’s 
six more pink shawls she had given her 
last Christmas,” 

“ Good land!” eried Mrs. Roel. 

“Do take it and keep it,” said Honora. 
‘I know pink must be real becoming 


” 
to you. 


got 


ad- 
“Tt never made me 


“Yes, it always was becoming,” 
iitted Mrs. Roel. 

ok yellow, but—” 

“You’ve got to take this shawl or I 
shall feel real hurt,” said Honora. She 
tried to speak pleasantly, but her manner 
a little stiff. She could not help 
thinking how Harry Roel had treated 
Annette. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Mrs. 
Roel, “when that shawl came two years 
ago, it did look so pretty, and I tried 
it on, and it was so becoming that I sent 
right away for some worsted and made 
myself one. I always loved to crochet. 


was 
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And I’ve kept it real nice, so it is just 
as good as new. But I thank you just 
as much.” 

“ Of course, then, you don’t want this,” 
said Honora. 

“1 thank you just as much as if I 
took it,” said Mrs. Roel. She was going 
out, with a remark about the weather 
to make her exit easy and graceful, when 
she stopped as if she had made a sudden 
resolution, and turned upon Annette. 
“ Well,” said she, “as long as I am here 
I may as well have it out, and I suppose 
your aunts know all about it. What 
made you treat my son so awful mean ?”’ 

Annette looked at her. She blushed 
first, then she looked ready to faint. “I 
don’t know what you mean,” she said. 

a i you needn’t pretend 
you don’t.” 

“T don’t,” 


you do; 
said Annette. Then she 
gave way. Her nerves were strained to 
the utmost. She sank upon a chair and 
began to weep. 

Her aunt Honora came to her rescue. 
She looked fiercely at Mrs. Roel. 

“When it comes to treating mean,” 
said she, “there may two of 
looking at it.” 

“Don’t, Aunt 
nette, 


be ways 


Honora,” sobbed An- 

“Yes, [ am going to have it out, now 
it is begun,” said Honora. “ When it 
comes to accusing you of treating Harry 
Roel mean, I am going to say something. 
I call it treating a girl pretty mean when 
a young man comes to see her as steady 
as your son came to see Annette, and 
then goes with another girl right before 
her face and eyes, without her giving 
him any reason.” 

“She did give him reason,” declared 
Mrs. Roel. “She gave him a good deal 
of reason—reason enough for any young 
man if he had a mite of pride.” 

“T’d like to know what?” said Honora, 
and even Annette stared inquiringly 
over her handkerchief at Mrs. Roel. 

“Teall it reason enough,” said Mrs. 
Roel, “when a young man who has been 
going with a girl the way my son had 
been going with Annette sees her coming 
out of a store with another young man—” 

“What young man?” interpolated An- 
nette, curious in spite of herself. 

“John Appleby. You needn’t pretend 
you have forgotten.” 
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“T don’t know what you mean, and 
I have forgotten,” Annette said, brokenly. 

“Well, my son hasn’t forgotten. He 
saw you coming out of Rogers and 
Gray’s with John Appleby, and you had 
a little package, and when he asked you 
what it was you just laughed and would- 
n’t tell him, and made him think it was 
something John had bought for you—it 
was two weeks before Christmas,—and 
there you were as good as engaged to 
my son.” 

Annette completely lowered her hand- 
kerchief. .She looked brighter, although 
her eyes were still brimming with tears. 
“TI do remember now,” she said, “ but 
I have never thought of it since.” 

“Well, my son has thought of it a 
good deal, I can tell you that.” 

“T never thought of it. I did it just 
to tease him.” 

“Some folks don’t take to teasing 
easy,” said Mrs. Roel. “ My son is one 
who doesn’t. He takes everything 
serious.” 

“The package was just pink worsted 
that Aunt Honora sent me for, to finish 
that pink shawl,” said Annette, and in 
spite of herself she laughed. 

“Well,” said Honora, with acrimony, 
“your son consoled himself pretty quick. 
1 don’t see as he has much reason to 
find any fault.” 

“Who says he consoled himself?” 

“Well, I should think he did, if he 
is going to marry that other girl in 
the spring.” 

“Tle isn’t going to marry her. 
going to marry a man out West.” 

“So she’s given him the mitten?” 
said Honora. 

“ No, she hasn’t,” returned Mrs. Roel, 
angrily. “ My son doesn’t take mittens. 
He was never in earnest in going with 
her, and she knew he wasn’t, and he 
knew he wasn’t. He knew all the time 
about that other man out West. He has 
felt used up over the whole thing,” said 
she. “ He didn’t think that Annette could 
treat him so.” 

“T don’t see that Annette has done 
anything so very much out of the way,” 
said Honora. “It looks to me as if all 
the trouble was your son’s having: a 
faculty of bringing his foot down on 


She’s 


a fly as if it were a sledge-hammer 


on a rattlesnake. If a man can’t take 


a little joke, why, he’s got to 
the consequences.” 

“Harry always took things just 
they were said,” returned his mother, | 
her face was much softer. She look 
at Annette. “Are you going to lx 
home this evening?” said she. 

Annette colored. “I am always 
home,” she replied, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Roel turned again to Hon 
“Tt’s queer, but it does seem as if { 
shawl was at the root of a good d 
said she; “I hope you don’t think | 
anything out of the way coming to 
about it.” 

“T think you did just right,” 
Honora. 

That evening after supper Ann 
made up a fire in the parlor stove. I] 
face had changed wonderfully in a sh 
time. She looked years younger. [rr 
pressible dimples showed in her pi: 
cheeks. She fastened a little pink roseti 
in her brown hair. She was fairly glo\ 
ing and blooming with youth and happ 
ness. About eight o’clock the door-be!! 
rang, and she went to the door. Th 
voices were heard in the hall, and 
parlor door closed. 

“Tt’s he,” said Honora. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Ellen. “I am glad: 
the poor child has tried to make the bes: 
of it, but she’s been real low in her mind 
and she has lost flesh. Ellen was e 
amining happily a handkerchief which 
she had just received in the mail from 
Hannah Mills. “It’s real fine,” said sh: 
“Tf there’s anything I do like, it’s a real 
nice, fine pocket-handkerchief.” 

Franklin was eating one of his choco 
late caramels, and enjoying intensely th 
sweet on his tongue. 

Honora looked at the pink shaw! which 
was lying in a rosy fluff on the table by 
her side. “It seems to me this room is 
kind of chilly,” said she, “and I’ve « 
good mind to put that shawl on.” 

“T would,” said Ellen. 

“T guess I'll just wear it and get the 
good of it,” said Honora. 

“T would, so long as I had so many laid 
away,” said Ellen. 

Honora took the shawl and put it over 
her shoulders. Then she looked at her 
sister and began to speak, and hesitated. 

“ What is it?” asked Ellen. 


“Will you promise me that you will 
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r tell as long as you live if I tell you mas present, if they only knew what it 
thing, Ellen Crosby?” said Honora. was, and that’s worth more than any- 
len looked wonderingly at her. “Of thing else.” 
se I won’t tell,” said she. “ What is Ellen stared, then she laughed, but 
Honora ?” Honora in her pink shawl did not seem 
Nothing, only I made every one of amused at all. ‘There was the faintest 
pink shawls myself,” said Honora. murmur of voices from the parlor. Ho- 
Honora Crosby !” nora had never had any love-affair of 
‘Yes, I did. I know I am right. I her own, but as she listened to that low 
quite see how some of them got murmur of Annette and her lover, her 
to me, but they did.” face took on the expression which it 
Good land!” might have worn had she been in An- 
‘It’s so. I don’t suppose I shall ever nette’s place. And the pink shawl cast 
the true inside of it; but there’s a rosy glow over her silvery hair of age 
thing sure—my friends did want to all like the joy of the giver upon behold- 
me something I wanted for a Christ- ing the joy over the gift. 


The Autumn of Love 
BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


HEN the awakening haws were green, 
When May-time’s drift on the apple-trees 
Hung white and sweet, and the pearly sheen 
Of the morning mist made drunk the bees, 
We learned the whisper and the kiss: 
What deadlier whisper bringeth—this? 





Thy hand on mine was Heaven won, 
Thy voice and mine chimed into song, 
in 4 P 
Thy lips and mine were flower and sun— 
The spring-time road was green and long; 
And now—no answering fervent fire 
Lights in thy heart my heart’s desire. 


Yet thou art perilous fair, it seems, 
And I—a singer at the shrine; 
The minstrels still must dream their dreams, 
Still love and lose, still kiss and pine; 
Thy soul hath learned to follow far 
Another and more warlike star. 


For those dear days of bloom and Spring 
Have withered in the ripening. heat, 

And lo, the Autumn’s burgeoning 
Bringeth a sound of heavier feet 

And in the eyes that mirrored mine 

Are pennon’s flash and lance’s shine. 


So cometh Autumn to the year, 
So cometh twilight to the day, 
And unto me the tune and tear, 
And mailéd hands my hope to slay: 
False Autumn with her dower of gold 
Is still unsought, and groweth old. 
Vou. CXII.—No. 667-19 
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HIS is the kindly season when the 
well to examine 

itself for its own stains, but not 
so well, or at least so hopefully, to apply 
benzine to the little spots on other con- 
Such spots, of course, show 
more plainly, and it is easier to get at 
them with the or the Javelle 
water, or the lemon juice, or whatever 
detergent the censor pleases to employ. 


conscience does 


sciences. 


benzine, 


One’s personal stains are less in _per- 
spective, and the rubbing-in, necessary to 
remove them, can never be so vigorous 
or of such agreeable effect as that used 
in making a thorough job of objective 
iniquities. The process, preferably if 
not essentially private, cannot be at- 
tended with the public applause which 
the penitent in cleansing his 
neighbor’s past, or in merely putting on 
the erasive agent. It is indeed hardly a 
question of cleansing, in many cases. 
It can very well be that the reformer 
shall feel work done when he 


cheers 


his has 


centred the general attention upon him- 
self, and that he shall have then acquired 


the merit which justly belongs to the 
friend of virtue. It may not be so much 
a detergent as a deterrent which he ap- 
plies, and the result may be for the 
gain of the spectator more than for the 
salvation of the sinner. The sinner is 
not to be held up as an awful warning 
only, but if nothing better can be done 
with him, then it is no mean result if 
he remains an awful warning. 

An unusual measure of punishment 
seems to have been meted out to the 
wicked during the year now drawing to 
a close not very unlike the closes of 
most other years, but the number of 
the firebrands snatched from the burning 
looks searcely in proportion to the ac- 
tivities involved, which upon the whole 
appear to have been punitive rather than 
regenerative. It would be difficult to 
name a single monopolist who has been 
redeemed, or one nefarious financier who 
has been turned from his error by the 
extremely drastic criticism of his kind 
in several of the magazines and many 
of the newspapers. The criticism has 
been very lively reading, and has brought 


comfort, no doubt, to many spirits ma 
perfect by reflection upon the abomi: 
tions about them; and so far it has 
been wasted. But we should like y 
much to have the self-conscious instry 
ments of the divine vengeance obse: 
that it is not perhaps quite in their \ 
that the divine vengeance would }h 
operated if it had been left to its 
We are not saying this because we hay 
any sympathy with wrong-doing, or e\ 
any pity for the wrong-doer abov 
right-doer, but because think 
note a sad futility, which is final 
demoralizing, in the destructive met! 
apparently in the greatest fay 
For one thing, they do not destroy, am 
for another thing, if they did, ther 
would be nothing left to save, 
their application. 

We lately been privately 
structed by a “ traveller from an antiqu 
land,” which we do not mind specifyin; 
as Japan, that the notoriously low com 
mercial morality of its interesting pe 
ple can be philosophically accounted for. 
When the first minds of that 
decided to adopt Western civilization 
with its implications, they sent out th: 
best of their young men to study tlh: 
laws, the letters, the arts, the sciences 
the arms of the Occident. In agriculture 
the Japanese were already our masters, 
and everything else being provided for 
except trade, the moral and intellectual 
refuse of Japan was devoted to the 
study and practice of commerce. These 
low intelligences could apparently em 
brace only the worst of our business 
principles, with the result that while a 
Chinaman’s word is as good as his bond, 
the bond of a Japanese is as good as 
his word, which no one would dream of 
trusting in any monetary transaction, 
as the Japanese themselves well know 
when they employ only Chinese in fidu- 
ciary positions. But they have evolved 
meanwhile an ideal of business which 
the smartest of our hustlers might well 
envy them, and such is the commercial 
corruption of the people who have taken 
their place otherwise with the great 
dominant nations of the earth that if 


we 


ods 


att 


have 


empire 
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the reformers of our own financiers 
nd themselves out of inspiration they 
uld recur to an inexhaustible abun- 
nee of it in the financial circles of 
The explanation given us of 
his state of things by our traveller 
1s so interesting, and implied an ac- 
ntanee of the accomplished 
‘ive, so charming, in the Japanese, that 
were for the moment distracted from 
corollary which has since presented 
tself rather insistently. 
It may be that Nature has always found 
herself in the position of the Japanese 
tatesmen when they resolved upon the 
of Western civilization, and 
is all along felt herself obliged, by the 
xigencies of the situation, to devote 
he best of her children to art, literature, 
», and war, and has left the moral 
ffal, if we may so express it, to do the 
st or the worst in trade. It is a bold 
mjecture, but if credible, it would ac- 
for several embarrassing anom- 
lies. It would account for the low degree 
of favor enjoyed by a divinely chosen 
people, whom other men have driven into 
inance, and then abhorred for the de- 
elopment of traits inevitable under the 
‘ireumstances. But, what concerns us 
more nearly, it would explain to us that 
ainful opinion of this nation held by the 
‘ther nations, which long regarded Amer- 
icans as peculiarly sordid, tricky and un- 
trustworthy, and as if, having come into 
the world too late to achieve distinction 
the nobler callings, we took the only 
chance that remained, and attained the 
bad eminence in commerce to which they 
would not stoop. Much has of late been 
done to show the world the error of this 
opinion, and to redeem us from the gen- 
eral contempt of the banded robbers and 
murderers of the Old World, who have 
illustrated their superior worth by prey- 
ing upon one another from the beginning 
of history and before. We need instance 
mly our determination to spend in a war 
for the subjection of a far-off alien race a 
thousandfold more than we can gain from 
it, in order to prove that we are not the 
mere hucksters we have been supposed. 
It was in vain that we served for Liberty 
as long as Jacob for Rachel, and that we 
resisted half as long the endeavor to 
divorcee us from her. But when once 
we had shown that we were willing to 


Japan. 


fact so 


! ption 


ence 


unt 
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waste in a foreign war our hoarded 
substance as lavishly as the noblest of 
the kings and emperors and oligarchs 
who never earned or saved a cent, there 
could not be a question of our quality. 
Uncle Sam, or Brother Jonathan, 
whichever we choose to call him in our 
fond poetry, is now also a gentleman, 
and no crowned head can iook down upon 
his archaic beaver; but we must not sup 
though have won the inter- 
national standing we now enjoy, that the 
inferior vocation abandoned to us after 
had chosen the higher 
continue the ideal of 
vast numbers among us. If Nature, 
like Japan, found that had only 
a lower sort of people left for commerce 
and finance we cannot expect to change 
individually so signally as we have 
changed nationally. It would be too 
much to say that the bulk of our busi- 
world remains unaffected by the 
ideals of our foreign policy, but we fear 
it must be owned that in many 
our captains of industry are not yet the 
chivalrous heroes their crities would like 
them to be, and are not above squeezing 
a rival in any of the sadly familiar forms 
of commercial strategy, or more openly 
slaughtering them. Their evolution into 
the health-seeking philanthropists who 
may hereafter head our beef trusts, in- 
surance managements, kerosene com- 
panies, and lines of transportation, is 
not yet complete. That is the worst that 
you ean justly say of them at present. 
They are the victims of a past which 
they disproportionately inherit, but the 
future may be very near when they will 
be changed like the rest of us, and will 
have become like our editors and 


pose, we 


the elder nations 
eallings does not 


she 


ness 


cases 


con- 
tributors are. 


In the mean time we view with depre- 
cation any effort to hasten their develop- 
ment by too close a scrutiny of their 


methods. Their methods are those of 
the whole commercial world, and are 
such as have been applied to the making 
of money ever since it began to be made. 
The demand of their censors now is that 
they shall suddenly outlive their meth- 
ods, and in a state of perpetual warfare, 
where the molecules of competition are 
as incessantly motive as those of the ma- 
terial world, shall practise the principles 
of peace, or supinely rest from their 
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activities. They require the captains of 
industry to turn and be as the captains 
of art and literature are, whose benef- 
icent emulations add to the general sum 
of happiness without detracting from the 
individual prosperity; or as the captains 
of leisure, whose decorative virtues are 
the growth of long ages and many gen- 
erations of doing nothing; or as the 
captains of piety, whose abnegations are 
the effect of lifelong devotion to an ideal 
beyond and above the earth. But that is 
too much to expect of them, and the 
exploration of their private characters 
will not tend to reform them, or to 
edify others. We do not observe that 
their censors propose to substitute for 
the competitive conditions in which 
monopolists prosper any frame of so- 
ciety in which they would fail of success; 
that would be too much like the socialism 
at which we all smile, or the anarchism 
at which we all tremble. What the 


censors of the captains of industry, who 
have become its field-marshals and com- 
manders-in-chief on a scale wholly un- 
precedented, demand is that in the bat- 
tle of business they shall give the enemy 
a chance, which is ridiculous, and in 
other forms of warfare would be a species 


f treason. It is the office, as it is the 
instinet, of each captain to prosper at 
the cost of all other captains, great and 
small, and he would be doubly recreant 
if he suffered any personal scruple to stay 
him. It must be so as long as com- 
petitive society endures, and neither the 
law nor the gospel can change it. Both 
the law and the gospel intend that men 
shall live unselfishly and for the behoof 
of others, but the terms of competition 
mean precisely the reverse. As we all 
know that competition is the ideal form 
of human endeavor, we are bound to 
regard with patience, if not with the rev- 
erence to which most of us are tempted, 
those who have realized the ideal. 

Whaet we can do to abate the ill which 
seems to be the far-off goal of good is 
to countenance the difficult endeavor for 
righteousness in the oversuccessful which 
we notice certain others of their censors 
are inclined to turn from. There can 
be no doubt that many of these victors, 
or call them more mercifully victims, of 
the struggle of life are willing, and even 
eager to rid themselves of vast masses 


of their superfluity in behalf of all sor: 
of good causes, such as the conversion . 
the heathen, the foundation of profess. 
ships, the aid of literature, the advan 
ment of science, and the succor of ¢! 
infirm, the sick, the lame, the halt, 
blind. There is no end to their good . 
jects and their good deeds, and so far fro) 
limiting or defeating them we ought 
point to better things and lead the wa 
Those who hold with us in this opini 
hold that the case of our more rapaci 
captains of industry is like that of 
robber-barons in former ages who wis! 

to signify their penitence by giving . 
their booty to the church and to charit 
Those who do not hold with us h 
that these captains of industry, when th: 
propose to give, make no sign of th 
regret, and accept the celebration of th: 
munificence in the public prints withou 
visible deprecation. We must allow t} 
as yet not one of our neo-philanthropis' 
has withdrawn to the desert, or put 
hair underclothing; if any of them hay. 
become flagellants it is in the seclusion « 
their steam-yachts or the whirl of th 
automobiles, where their mortifications o! 
the flesh are known only to their crews o1 
their chauffeurs. But the fact remain: 
that they do give, and give magnificently, 
beyond all record of former giving; and 
if they do not give all they-have, it 
is imaginably from a defect of worthy 
objects rather than the will to do so. 
We can penetrate their reasons mor 
easily than their emotions, and it i 
with these that we would suggest t 
their censors the concern of other men 
is. The question for us who have never 
done great wrong to consider is what 
the real feelings of a man are after bh: 
finds himself in possession of vast wealth 
got by reckless disregard of others. The 
compunction which none of us fails to 
experience for some slight sin, would 
teach us that no guilty millionaire can 
be at peace in the possession of his 
money every hour of the day, or watch 
of the night. Unless human natur 
varies from man to man beyond human 
experience, he feels in his measure some- 
what as the critic of his behavior would 
feel under his circumstances. His will- 
ingness to give is the expression of his 
soul’s unrest. He has no belated passion 
for learning or religion to gratify; he 
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only the longing to unburden his 
rit a little, to make restitution, to 
ne in some sort or shape. His censor 
depend upon it that this is his mo- 
in giving, and the good cause which 
wishes to befriend, in his simple way, 
uld not too fastidiously hold itself 
of from his longing. Between him 
himself we may be sure that there 
no pretence of merit that will hold 
inst what used to be called the con- 
tion of sin. His ill-got gain will im- 
t no guilt to the cause unless the form 
its acceptance shall imply that the 
n has been well got. If it is a church 
may at the same time fitly discipline 
for his transgressions; if it is a 
lege it may properly thank him with- 
allowing him to suppose that he has 
ne more than his duty, or some small 
t of it, or that he has not rather been 
ored than favoring in the affair. 
But at the gentle season when we 
wht each to think as mercifully of 
‘ther as he would wish to be thought 
it is the private aspect of a very 
iblie matter that we would like to 
sist upon. Without proposing to de- 
| any such thesis as that in no coun- 
is money thought so little of as in 
irs, we might suggest that 
king has now gone to such lengths 
th us that it is almost the least re- 
pected of the arts. The prevalence of 
otoring and bridge is a proof of money’s 
ulgarity rather than its superiority; 
shines more than ever in the public 
eye, but it does not dazzle as it once 
lid; the public eye is less blinded by 
probably, than ever before. It could 
Imost be desired that every man were 
rich, so that in some such equality we 
vho at present are poor might not look 
too self-righteously on our opulent neigh- 
bors; but since this is not practicable, 
t behooves us, who enjoy the advantage 
f a comparative poverty, not to deal 
harshly with our less fortunate fellows. 
We may partly know the temptations 


money- 
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the very rich have yielded to, but we 
must remain in ignorance of those they 
resisted. To such we should extend a 
merciful conjecture, and not visit their 
whole history with too sharp a scrutiny; 
or, if this will not quite hold in morals, 
we may very well, in the case of some 
worst offender, forbear 


To draw his frailties from their dread abode, 


unless we can be very certain that some 
good object, and not his punishment 
The estab- 
lishment of the censor’s reputation as 
the champion of the public is a good 
object, but it is perhaps not good 
enough; and the censor ought to be sure 
that he has some other; even the achieve- 
ment of a brilliant effect in magazining 
and the sale of an extraordinary edition 
is not good enough. We have not at the 
moment anything in mind to instance 
as better, but doubtless there are such 
things; and what we would like to point 
out is that in the great measure of in- 
famy lately heaped upon the offenders 
there may lurk the seeds of a dangerous 
reaction in their defence. There may 
be the chance of awakening in the minds 
of spectators an “unwholesome com- 
miseration; there may be signs of this 
even in the present essay; and people 
may begin to ask themselves whether the 
punishment has not exceeded the offence. 
There is always the element of the per- 
verse to be counted with in human 
events, and we must not be too good 
lest we tempt the weaker brethren to 
evil through their consciousness of not 
being our equals in virtue. It is always 
wise to think twice before striking once, 
and we ought, especially at Christmas- 
time, never to deal pitilessly with an 
offender, even the largest millionaire 
among us, without questioning ourselves 
whether we have done all that may be 
done to bring about a state of society 
in which his offences, and the like of 
them, shall be forever impossible. 


alone, will be served by it. 




























































































































































































































































short story as an island, surrounded 

by a vast expanse of water, which 
offers them abundant opportunity for cir- 
cumnavigation at the reader’s expense be- 
fore landing him upon the sacred soil. In 
poetry—real poetry, that is, not given to 
the licenses of vagrant prose—it is dif- 
ferent. In the old epic the prelusive 
invoeation to the Muse was charged with 
the whole burden of the tale in terse 
epitome. In the lyric, which is most 
analogous to the short story, we are 
brought at once to the very heart of the 
action or feeling. The Ancient Mariner, 
when he has once held you with his 
glittering eye, wastes no time, and be- 
fore you know it 


. = writers seem to regard the 


The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared. 
There is no let-up— 


The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled 


to the strange crime and its mysterious 
penalties. 

Now, in the short story why should not 
the writer be equally expeditious? The 
story-writers of the earliest times were. 
In the story of Joseph and his Brethren 
there is no halting; the scenes follow in 
no haste, but without rest or interruption. 
It may be said that the dramatic tension 
in this tale is like that of a poem, and 
that it is not only possible but imperative 
that the exalted note should be sounded 
at first and sustained to the end, while 
in modern prose, considered as an art, 
such tension is purposely and wisely 
avoided; there must be a_ perspective 
quite different, broken and diversified, 
even tempting the reader to halt for the 
full enjoyment and appreciation of at- 
mosphere, color, and character. The de- 
velopment of the art of prose fiction 
is surely on these lines. The early nar- 
rator’s only concern was that his story 
should get effectively, that is, appealingly, 
told. Now we open our Thackeray or 
Meredith or Hardy and from any chapter 
derive exquisite satisfaction, as we also 
do from the fine short story of an equally 


Ghitor’s Study. 


brilliant writer, apart from the progres 
sion of the narrative. 

But making due allowance for the d 
lightful relaxations of prose, and eco) 
ceding that the imaginative appeal 
the artist is through indirection rathe 
than by the straight and narrow way, 
it yet remains true that all cireumlocu 
tion is a mistake and is abhorrent ¢ 
genius. Hence it usually happens that th 
poorer the story is, the longer and mor 
irrelevant the introduction, which at its 
best is a senseless traditional rite handed 
down to us from a cruder period of th 
art. Good writers dispense with th: 
rite altogether. 

We all remember the old conventiona! 
formula: “ We were sitting around th 
camp-fire,” or perhaps it was “by th 
fireside.” In either case, the circum 
stance, which had no relation whatever 
to the story, was irresistibly seductiv: 
to the feeble imagination of the nar 
rator, and we were treated to all th 
accessories—what kind of a night it was, 
the individual characteristics of each of 
the group of listeners, as fondly and 
elaborately described as if they wer 
the actors in the indefinitely postponed 
drama; then, perhaps, a little conversa 
tion, and, more than likely, a few stories 
leading up—if they so happened to—to 
the one almost hopelessly deferred. We 
use the past tense, but the editor comes 
upon this sort of thing every day, though 
his readers are spared the infliction. 

It is the defect in the art which w 
censure, not the author’s procrastination. 
We are in no hurry to get at the heart 
of his story. Probably he will not give 
us anything better than this preliminary 
display, certainly nothing so vivid and 
suggestive as his spontaneous sketches of 
this and that character in the group of 
listeners. In the midst of his more care- 
fully premeditated main performance we 
shall doubtless hark. back with regret to 
the gray-haired old warrior, victor on a 
seore of battle-fields, to the ripe scholar 
and statesman whose wisdom had shaped 
national and international destinies, to 
the beautiful lady whose sphinxlike coun- 
tenance veiled most wonderful experi- 
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ces, or to the young débutante whose 
rm was compelling, and wish that one 
these was telling not this but some 
- more interesting story. 


Sometimes it has happened, as we 
easantly remember, that whole stories 
built up on the very clever 
device which in the kind of 
have been considering served 
That is, 
tion has quite outrightly borrowed the 
rm of Plato’s Dialogues and the Noctes 
We are not thinking of such 
rely quasi-fictitious productions as Mal- 
ck’s The New Republic, where the argu- 


ve been 
matic 
ry we 


ly for a formal introduction. 


hrosiane. 


ent is everything, but of stories in the 
the of the 
group, a dinner-party, perhaps, are alter- 


et sense, where members 
tely listeners and narrators, each hav- 
e had some part, as actor or spectator, 
the series of events which, brought 
gether in effective sequence, make up 
e more or interesting drama. 
there is irrelevant trifling or 
reumlocution, no intrusion of an un- 
and distracting foreground; 

e overture, with whatever it may con- 
iin of suggestive portraiture, leads on 

the progressive disclosure, of which 

is an essential part. 

This form of fiction is only justifiable 
vhen the characters cooperating in the 
representation are interesting in them- 
selves and distinctive personalities 
ontribute elements of dramatic value 
necessary to the most effective representa- 
tion of the principal theme. It is a device 
which puts to the severest test the dra- 
matic power of the story-teller in its 
most subtle phases, such phases as belong 
mly to a play which is not to be acted 
but read. The story thus rendered may 
ffer situations of thrilling interest, 
though the action is hidden and the ap- 
peal wholly indirect; but the device lends 
itself most aptly to a theme which is 
meant to afford intellectual satisfaction 
to such a degree and with so varied di- 
and surprises that the fine 
tropes of the writer’s art and his fascina- 
ting play upon the stops of the reader’s 
fancy may quite make up for the lack 
of any substantial story. The story may 
have no determined conclusion; it may 
not have any continuation or further- 
ance of development; it may not even 


less 


Here no 


ecessary 


as 


versions 


have had a definite beginning—the one 


point of reaction may have all along 


been an interrogation point. 


There is such a variety of this kind 
of story—the one that never gets told 
and is yet a work of art—that there are 
in this number of the Magazine two dis- 
tinct examples, though neither of them 
is of the interlocutory character to which 
reference has been made in the preceding 
paragraphs. In each of there is 
an interesting point of interrogation— 
not that of a puzzling and inconsequen- 
tial enigma, but of such a baffling problem 
life itself The significant 
prelude to Jack London’s story is a justi- 
fication of the The Alaskan In- 
dian is baffled by certain pictures on the 
wall—one 


these 


as 


presents. 
type. 


tragic conclusion 
with no clue to its meaning. What was 
the beginning? Another sick. 
child watched over by an anxious mother. 
What is to be the end? Does the child 
die? He is told that in each picture is 
shown “a bit of life.” Then he recalls an 
exciting and most impressive experience 
of his own which involved him in the 
final stages of a tragic drama, of whose 
beginning antecedent procedure he 
knew nothing, and he tells the story of 
the “ Sun-dog Trail.” What was the mo- 
tive of that mad pursuit? 

In Mrs. Andrews’s story, who can so 
surely fathom the mystery of human love 
or so infallibly read the complex riddle 
of human justice—and so comprehend 
the love and the justice as related to 
each other in any individual soul at the 
critical point of a decisive volition—as 
to shape the issue? Were the author to 
attempt a solution, the supreme value 
of the interrogation would be destroyed. 
Besides, there is the suggested corollary 
question as to the Divine Will—the 
theological problem of all time. Still 
more difficult was it in Arthur McEwen’s 
story, in our November number, “ One 
Artist or Two?’ to interpret the smile 
with which the clergyman made his exit 
from our view. These are typical prob- 
lems of the deepest interest just because 
the interrogations must stand, unan- 
swered, on the border-land which is con- 
tested by our hopes and our fears. 

In our September number was pub- 
lished a story by Alice Brown, entitled 


showing a 


shows a 


or 
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“The Grass-Green Maid.” We have re- 
ceived scores of letters, most of them 
from young women, asking what was the 
whispered communication made by the 
maid to each of her lovers and which so 
quickly drove them all away. Of neces- 
sity, what the maid whispered was left 
to the reader’s conjecture. But what 
a touchstone the situation is to every 
maid’s mind—to her very soul! Here 
we have a line sharply dividing worldly 
wisdom from innocence. To the worldly- 
wise the answer is obvious, is given 
away indeed in the very title of the 
fable: the grass-green maid whispered an 
unealled-for confession of love in the 
ear of each successive lover, and that, 
of course, drove him away. To these 
worldly-wise cynics what denseness, what 
utter stupidity, seems to be betrayed by 
these inquiries—by the fact that in any 
mind there could be a question! 

The assumption is not groundless, and 
we may have made a too hasty imputation 
of cynicism to all who entertain it, though 
we meant it only to apply to those who 
regard it as infallibly established, and 
not to those who, like the grass-green 
maid’s mother, hold it in fear and trem- 
bling and impart it in caution to their 
gentle and fearlessly innocent wards. 
Man has been the hunter from the be- 
ginning and jealous of his quarry, resent- 
ful of missing it through too easy a 
capture, and—shall we add ?—merciless to 
the captive who by repeated evasions has 
aroused to desperate extremity the rages 
of the chase. Granting that this is typ- 
ically true, it would seem that the maid 
is in a difficult dilemma, forced to choose 
between aversion and cruelty. 

But in reality that primal type of the 
hunter-man has through the process of 
culture been reversed, in the matter of 
romantic love as in all other matters, 
and survives only in the surviving bar- 
barian. The multitude of these letters 
from’ young women concerning . Miss 
Brown’s story is not merely an evidence 
of girlish innocence still existing in our 
human world, but of a wise and optimistic 
faith in the new man who, if he loves a 
maid, is more surely held by her confes- 
sion—which to him can never seem 
premature or unnatural—than by her 
studied reticence and withdrawal, a tradi- 
tional attitude which she still safely 
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retains only if she prefers the barbaria, 
suitor. Perhaps the ultimate stage . 
human culture is a reversion to th: 
earliest and absolutely primary esta; 
of masculine innocence in which wo: 
en chose their husbands. Even {| 
casual observer must have noticed 
dications of a rapid change in the m 
generation of young men and you 
women—a change in the relative attitud. 
of the sexes in this matter of courtship 
quite as remarkable as any new develo; 
ment of science or of finance. Such a) 
observer can hardly have failed to see t 
what degree of quiescence and mod 
waiting—an attitude very far remove: 
from that of the typical hunter—th 
young man of to-day has been reduced. 
After all, we may have to revise our in 
terpretation of these letters of inquiry 
It is very possible that the writers of the: 
would repudiate our interpretation 
them altogether. “ Artless innocence!’ 
they exclaim, “optimistic faith in th 
young gentlemen! No; what concern 
us in the maid’s whispered speech is t 
find some clue to the wonderful escay: 
of her lovers. That she confessed he: 
love is no explanation. What could 
have been? In our time, whatever sli 
might say, they could not get away.” 


Perhaps, too, the new generation, which 
has made so vast a departure from tli 
attitude which we remember as char- 
acterizing all former generations of our 
acquaintance, is determining in impor 
tant respects the features of a new lit 
erature. Does not one detect in th 
rising young masculine writer something 
of the same shyness and hesitant timid 
ity which are imposed upon him as a 
lover? Do not his romances, when he 
ventures to emerge from silence, show 
at least a negative innocence, a singular 
and surprising modesty, which are re- 
garded as quite lovely and charming by 
his contemporaries of the other and more 
positive sex, who reserve for themselves 
all the bravuras, every masterful initia- 
tive, always keenly on the watch for any 
indication on his part of that quality 
which earlier men used to despise in 
women whom they set down as “ strong- 
minded”? In truth, this coming matri- 
archate in the world of letters has for a 
long time cast its shadow before. 
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‘Frankenstein’s man wasn 
mine,’ replied the consul. 
















celebrate its fiftieth birthday 


proved a failure, but gradu 
sprang up and flourished. 
pretty proud of it, and when 
the Common Council pro- 
posed that we should have a 
big celebration on what we 
considered to be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the place, everybody 
was pleased with the idea. I 
was then the editor of the 
leading local newspaper, and 
in the first article that I 
wrote about the coming cel- 
ebration I said, merely by 
way of a joke, that in cel 
ebrating the founding of the 
town I trusted we should not 
forget to honor the memory 
of its first settler, Andrew 
Walsh. As a matter of fact 
| had never heard of the ex- 
istence of any such man. I 
merely invented him, think- 
ing that the town ought to 
have had a founder, and that 
Andrew Walsh would do as 
well as any other name 

‘ The other newspapers, not 
wanting to seem ignorant. 
took up the suggestion that 
honors should be paid to 
Andrew Walsh, who, they 
all agreed, had been a brave 
and enterprising pioneer. 
Vou. CXII —No. 667 —20 
















hotel overlooking the 
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baleony of the 
Mediterra 
ersation had 


wonderful 


s. The Amer- 
ian consul, who had been smoking silently, 
while the rest of us talked, 
marked: “ The biggest invention of the 
tury was made by me. I inve 

“So did Frankenstein,” I said. 


suddenly 


*t a patch 


‘Just you 
ten while I tell you about it. 

[ was living in New Berlinopolisville 
four years ago when the town decided 
As you prob- ply 
ably don’t know, it is now a good-sized city, 
with electric light and twenty-story 
ings and a Tammany ring; but a little 
than fifty years ago it was a 
and a pretty rough one at that. The mines 
ally the town 


We were 





W. 





cen- 
nted a man.” 


lis- 


build- 
more 
mining-camp, 








L. 


a street 


ALDEN 


Day 





by day his name 
People spoke of Andrew Walsh with as much 
assurance as they 
in- ington. The three 
lived 
odd a 
re- that they 
Andrew Walsh 


in New 


fears, even 
distinctly 


sy and by 


of the public 


about Andrew 


to gross outrage 


THEY 


was 
all Andrew 


that there 
continued, 
Council 
short life of 
at the expense of the town. 
lected to write 
considered 


Walsh 


REMEMBERED 


the 
‘Walsh 


formally 


were 


it, so they 


that 
than 


HAVING 


spoke 


very 


went 


no 


The Invention of: Andrew Walsh 


grew 


so 


Common 
Avenue,’ 
on Theatre changed its name 
atre. 


library by 
Walsh, and 
the 


was 


SEEN 


of 
old 


and the 
to the Walsh 
People began to harass the 
demanding 


more familiar. 


George Wash- 
men, who had 
serlinopolisville for forty 
far as to say 
remembered having seen 


Council named 
Columbus 


resenting as 


librarian’s invariable 


until a committee of the Common 
requested me to write 
Andrew Walsh, to be published 

I had been se- 
said, because 
knew more about 
known by the 


HIM 


The- 
librarian 
books 


re- 
such books. This 








yvenerality of 
ment I 
Jrose I 


our people. In a weak 
consented to write the book. IT sup 
felt a little flattered because L had 
been selected for the work, and by that time 
| had become so much pleased with the suc 
cess of my joke in inventing Walsh that | 
was ready to carry it still further. So I 

the book —it wasn’t a 
-and its was 
Immense. > 

*I made Walsh a plain man —a sort of 
* Leatherstocking* with what I considered 
to be improvements. IL brought him to New 
Berlinopolisville when there wasn’t another 
white man within a hundred miles, and had 
him living in his solitary hut and hunting 
buifalo, when the rumor that there was sil 
ver in that locality got abroad, and there 
was a rush of miners into what was believed 
to be a place flowing with nuggets and 
bonanzas, as you might say. But Walsh 
never took any part in the mining business. 
He said that silver was a curse, and he 
would have nothing to do with it. When it 
was found that there wasn’t enough sil- 
ver in the mines to pay the cost of 
production, the population melted away, 
and Walsh was left with perhaps a dozen 
other men, who settled down and_ took 
to farming. 

“Walsh organized the settlers, and made 
the settlement a regular town, with a meet- 
ing-house and two saloons and a grocery. It 
wrew steadily, and five years after the 
mining fever was over New Berlinopolisville 
was a flourishing town of five hundred in- 
habitants. Considerable trouble with the 
Sioux Indians oceurred during those five 
years, but under the leadership of Walsh the 
attacks of the Indians were always re 
pulsed, and terrible vengeance taken. Walsh 
was, in my book, the greatest Indian-fighter 
of his day, though his extreme modesty made 
him unwilling that his name should get into 
the papers. As the town” grew and the 
Sioux became too much thinned out by 
Walsh’s rifle to think of resuming hostili 
ties, Walsh gave up hunting as a profession, 
ind spent most of his time sitting in the 
grocery and making many wise remarks, 
many of which I quoted, and, though I say 
it myself, they were pretty considerably wise, 
and ought to have exerted a most beneficial 
influence on his fellow townsmen. 

‘TI did not have any trouble in 
Walsh’s ancestry. I made him 
an trish immigrant, and that vastly in- 
creased his popularity with the Common 
Council. I married him in New York while 
he was yet young and before he thought of 
becoming a frontiersman, and I killed his 
wife, so as to furnish him with a good 
reason for quitting civilization and living a 
solitary life as a hunter. That pleased the 
women. I did not venture to give the pre- 
cise date or manner of his death, for IT was 
a little afraid that the death of such a 
prominent man would not have escaped 
notice until fifty vears later. So I said that 
Walsh’s death was wrapped in mystery, and 
that it was generally thought that he must 


Theo 


wrote large 


and 


very 


one SUCCESS immediate 


tracing 
the son of 
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have been killed by 


some revengeful In 
during a solitary hunting excursion. 

‘I added, of course, that his place 
burial was unknown, and that his body 
never been found. This, you understand 
only an outline of the way in which I y 
about Walsh. I filled in the details of 
portrait by giving him pretty nearly all 
virtues that 
have, 


a self-respecting man ought 
I fancy that I made him a fine s; 
men of frontiersman, and I know that 

Life of Andrew Walsh: The Pioneer. 

Hero, and the Patriot, was described by 

American press as an eloquent and wort 
tribute to the memory of one of Ameri 
noblest and most representative sons, 

“The book hadn't been out a week bet 
the Common Council voted a thousand 
lars for the erection of a memorial founta 
to Andrew Walsh in the finest square in | 
city, and no time was lost in putting it 
When the date for the celebration of 
birthday of New Berlinopolisville came rou: 
the unveiling of the fountain, as the p: 
gramme called it—though I never could 
why a fountain should wear a_veil,—to 
place, and was perhaps the most popu 
ceremony of the day. The fountain had 
bang-up inscription concerning the s 
perlative merits of Andrew Walsh, whi 
would have made him blush could he hav 
read it. 

‘I felt pretty proud of having invented 
Andrew Walsh, until one evening, a mont! 
or two after the unveiling of the fountain 
a man called to see me at my house. I told 
the servant to show the man into the parlor, 
where I presently went to meet him. He 
was a vagabond if ever there was one. Not 
precisely a tramp, you understand, but sonx 
thing half-way between a professional drunk 
ard and a wandering agent in 
a job. 

“*What do vou want of me?” 
in a pretty sharp tone. 

“The man grinned. ‘IT want a good man) 
things,’ he replied. ‘Im Andrew Walsh 
the founder of New Berlinopolisville, and | 
ealeulate that, after having written my life 
and got the felks to put up a fountain to 
my memory, you've got to do something for 
me. You wrote middling fairly about me 
but I consider that fountain as nothing but 
an insult. What’s a man like me got to 
do with water, anyhow?’ 

“*What do you mean by coming here and 
pretending to be Andrew Walsh? I asked 
*Andrew Walsh has been dead these forty 
years.’ 

“* How did he die?’ asked the man. 
me that.’ 

“ Well, I couldn’t tell him that, for [ had 
said as much in my book. So I only said 
that everybody knew that Walsh was dead. 

“* Andrew Walsh don’t know it himself, 
said the man. ‘I reckon I’m alive, and I'l! 
he kicking if justice ain’t done to me. | 
founded this blamed town, and I mean to 
have some sort of gratitude shown to me 
something a sight better than fountains 
with nothing but water in them. And I be- 


search of 


asked 


* Tell 
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n with you be- 
use you wrote 
life. I want 
dollars down 
cht now, for | 
nt a good din 
r and a square 
ink and a_ bed 
morrow Ill 
me and see you 
vain, and we'll 
ilk things over. 
| don’t mean to be 
istvy, but I mean 
» have my rights, 
ind you needn't 
orget it.’ 
“| was that anx 
ious to get rid of 
the man that | 
vave him ten dol 
ars, and fairly 
hoved him out of 
the door. Then l 
sat down to think, 
ind before long I 
saw what a hole 
| had put myself 
in by inventing 
Andrew Walsh. 
“After having 
helped the public 


to believe that A SORT OF * LEATHERSTOCKING”’ WITH 


Walsh was a sort APROVERENTS 


f saint in buck- 

-kin, | could imagine what they would think 
of me when they found out that Walsh was 
1 drunken vagabond, and that he was still 
ilive and meaning to make them show what 
he called gratitude. Of course | knew well 
enough that the man was an impostor, for 
there had never been any Walsh who founded 
New Berlinopolisville, but it was too late 
for me to take any such ground as that. | 
might, indeed, say that the fellow who called 
himself Walsh wasn’t the hero of my book, 
but aow could I prove it? 

“The man would stick to his pretence that 
he was the real, original Walsh, and would 
quote my book in proof of his assertion. Be 
ng a clever knave, as I could see that he 
was, he would add details of his life which 
| had omitted to mention, and would cor- 
rect mistakes into which I had fallen, and 
vould generally show such familiarity with 
the life and adventures of the mythical 
Walsh that everybody would believe him. 
The only certain way for me to expose him 
would be to confess that I had invented the 
founder of the town, to whom the Common 
Council had erected a fountain, and in whom 
everybody believed. That would be certain 
ruin for me, and was not to be thought of 
ior a moment. 

“ Walsh, or, rather, the scoundrel who pre 
tended to be Walsh, came to see me early the 
next morning. He was quite sober, and quite 
determined to make me pay handsomely for 
my joke. I began the interview by taking 
what I meant to be a severe and contemptuous 
tone with him. ‘See here!’ I said. ‘ You 
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pretend to be An 
drew Walsh In 
that case you 
must be about 
eighty years old 
and you don’t look 
to be more than 
sixty-five. That 
gives you away at 
once, and you 
might as well recognize the fact 

“*Tm exactly seventy - eight 
years old, he replied. * Living 
all my days in the open air has 
kept me young. You've got the 
date of my birth a year too early 
in your book, but that ain't of 
much consequence 

“Well! | couldn’t deny that a 
life in the open air might make a 
man of seventy-eight look ten or 
twelve years younger, and so I 
gave up that effort to confound 
the impostor. However, I wasn’t 
going to give in to him with- 
out an effort. ‘You're an im 
postor, and you know it,’ I said. ‘1 gave 
you money last night because I wanted to 
get rid of you, but I'll give you no more. If 
you ever come here annoying me again I'll 
give you in charge.’ 

‘I know that sounded pretty feeble, but 
the truth was that the sudden appearance 
of the man had seared me badly. I was 
nervous, and I showed it in my manner. 

“* You’re a pretty smart man,’ remarked 
my visitor, ‘and you wrote a pretty good 
book about me, but it’s my opinion that 
when the people of this town come to know 
that I’m still alive, that I ain’t precisely a 
first-class saint, they'll think a heap less of 
you than they do just now. I’m a reasonable 
man, and I don’t want to get you into trou- 
ble, so if you'll hand over five hundred dol- 
lars I'll take myself back to Chicago, and 
nobody here will know that I wasn’t killed 
and sealped by the Injuns forty years ago.’ 

** Now I knew as well as anybody else that 
to yield to a blackmailer is to make one- 
self a slave, but for the moment I was 
almost ready to accede to the scoundrel’s 
terms. However, I pulled myself together, 
and told him that I wouldn’t give him a 
penny, and that he could go and tell his 
story to the Common Council if he wanted 
to do so. 

“The man laughed a little to himself, and 
then he said: ‘Look here, Mister! You 
don’t seem to catch on to the facts. Either 
there never was an Andrew Walsh, and 
you’ve been making fools of all your towns- 
people, or else there was an Andrew Walsh 
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“I’m ANDREW WALSH"’ 


and I’m the identical man. Either way you 
put it you’re in a tight place. If the pub- 
lie gets to know that you made up the whole 
yarn about Andrew Walsh, this town will 
be too hot to hold you, and if folks keep 
on believing in your story, and then have 
to weleome me as the genuine original 
Walsh, you can just imagine how popular 
you'll be. Your only way out of the scrape 
is to buy me off, and I'll give you till to- 
morrow at this time to think about it. If 
by that time you haven’t got the five hun- 
dred dollars ready for me, I'll blow the gaff. 
I can’t be any worse off than I am now, and 
there’ll be considerable comfort in seeing you 
brought down to my level. So good-by for 
the present, and don’t you forget that I’m 
the noble hero that you wrote about, though 
1 mayn’t look it in these clothes.’ 

“The rascal went away smiling, and left 
me feeling pretty miserable. If I yielded 
to his blackmailing demand and gave him 
the money, he ‘would want another five 
hundred in the course of a month or two, 
and [ should be just where I was at the 
beginning. If I refused, he would make 
everybody believe that he was Andrew 
Walsh, and the public would visit the dis- 
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grace of having had such a 
founder for their town on 
me. If 1 could only find a 
decent excuse for running 
away, I should be safe for 
a while, at any rate, for 
nobody would accept the 
man’s assertion that he was 
Walsh without giving me a 
chance to prove the con 
trary. All of a sudden | 
remembered that the Secre 
tary of State at Washing 
ton was an old friend of 
mine, and then I saw my 
way. I took the first train 
for Washington, and asked 
my friend to give me a con 
sulate in Europe. This 
place here was vacant, and 
he gave me the appoint 
ment at once. I didn't go 
back to New Berlinopolis 
ville. I wrote to my news 
paper, announcing my ap 
pointment, and explaining 
that the government was so 
anxious that I should go to 
my post of duty at once 
that it couldn't eat or sleep 
until it knew that I had 
sailed. L took the first 
steamer, and I’ve heard 
nothing of Andrew Walsh 
from that day to this. 
“All the same he is a 
nightmare to me. Every 


time there is a ring at my 
door I think that perhaps 


it is Andrew 

to live off me 

of his days. Every time 

I get a newspaper from 
home I expect to read of the unexpected re 
turn of Andrew Walsh to the town of which 
he was the founder. Every time the mail 
brings me a letter from New Berlinopolis 
ville { faney that it is to tell me that my 
fellow townsmen have found out that the 
Andrew Walsh whom I induced them to 
honor is a low, drunken vagabond, and that 
I need never show my face in the town 
again. And the worst of all is that now 
and then I begin to fear that the man who 
said he was Andrew Walsh told the truth, 
and that the town was really founded by 
him, and that I ran away and left him to 
starve, when I ought to have seen that he 
had his rights. 

“Well! My only consolation is that An- 
drew Walsh—meaning, of course, the vaga- 
bond to that effect—must be a pretty old 
man, and that drink will finish him sooner 
or later. But then there are drunkards who 
live to a bad old age, especially if they have 
friends who are anxious to see them die. 
My experience is an awful warning against 
inventing men. There are too many men in 
the world already, and there couldn’t be a 
greater waste of time and talents than to 
invent even one new and superfluous man.” 


Walsh come 
for the rest 
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The Adopted Boy 


Was SUMMERS he’s adopted, 
the neighbors always claim 
punished that it’s 

they say it’s just a shame, 
nd I have to treat him kindly, ‘cause, 

know, it’s bad to not 
that’s adoy ted 
all the toys you've got. 


Vhen he’s awful, 


et a boy been play 


st nearly everybody pats his head when 
they 


\nd they often give him pennies, even 


go past, 

when 

he doesn’t ast; 

jut they never give me any, nor appez 
know I’m there, 

Cause, you see, | haven't ever been adopted 
anywhere. 

I'm punished for not doin’ hardly 

that’s bad 

don’t say my father’s 


them 


When 
anything 
and it 


rhey cruel, 


doesn’t make sad; 


| ain't ever been adopted, so when I must 
weed the yard, 
No one think it’s 


boy to work so hard. 


seems to awful for a 


\lmost loves him in this here 
whole 
you them 
when he does a thing that’s good; 
they never seem to mind it when / 
don’t do things that’s wrong 
Wisht that 7 would get adopted 
noticed right along. 


everybody 
neighborhood, 
And hear 


ought to praise him 


But 


S. E. Kiser. 


and be 
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SAlp mquisitiwwe Jonathan Jorce 
To the singer Professor Keith, 
“To have a fine falsetto voice 
Must you have a falseetto teeth?” 
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‘Tu 17°S Mr. Smith in front of us,” 
Said gentle Mrs. Brown, 

“He used to look so well, and 
He's run down.” 


now 
looking so 


Her Prayer 
GNES was often taken to week-day serv- 
ice by a pious nurse, and one day as 
she was about to leave the house a teasing 
young uncle said, “ Are you going to pray 
for me, Agnes?” 

She lifted her eyes of clearest, softest blue, 
and calmly answered, “* No; I am going to 
pray for chocolate creams.” 

1 think her prayer was answered 

wished. 
Her nightly prayer at that time was, 
Give us this day our gravy bread!” She 
labored under a slight misapprehension as 
to the actual words of the prayer, but she 
knew what she wanted. M. A. BURKE. 


as she 


The Choice of Two Evils 
ARTHA is an exceedingly attractive lit- 
tle girl of twelve—pretty, unusually quick 

and bright, and full of indomitable spirit. 
Not long ago she was guilty of serious dis- 
obedience, and was sent up-stairs at seven 
o'clock. Shortly after the bell rang, and a 
boy’s voice was heard asking for Martha. 
Her mother went to the door to speak to him, 
and feeling that humiliation might be whole- 
some for her wayward daughter, she said, 
clearly but courteously, 

*I am very sorry, but 
to bed.” 

Before the wondering youth could reply, 
an indignant voice floated down from an in- 
visible landing: 

“Well, mamma, tell him I’m being pun 
ished! For goodness’ sake, don’t let him 
think I go to bed this early every night!’ 


4 


Martha has gone 








The Cult of the Poppycock 


BY BURGFES /OHNSON 


PALE Ahmee and a Poppycock 
They gat themselves to a bosky rock. 
Said he, “ There's a stated hour, | find, 
For each pursuit of the human mind; 
As the tea-hour tolls for buttered rolls, 
So now is a time for swapping souls. 
And the Ahmee sighed, as she smoothed her 
frock, 


“ "10 purple thought, dear Poppycock!” 


“My mind, | find,” said the Poppycock, 

“Is a crucial key to the cosmie Lock; 

‘Tis largely due, | would fain aver, 

To the astral Is of the As It Were, 

With the tensive strain on my limnal brain, 

\s [I grope for the of the It, in 
vain,” 

“"Tis a passioned 
shock!’ 

Purred the pale Ahmee to the Poppycock. 


scope 


truth, but it brings a 


“ Now as for me,” mused the lithe Ahmee, 
“ T sigh the most for the more I see. 
Though 1 yearn and yearn, as you 

may wot, 
None heed my 


well 


need of the Basic What,— 


*“ How wonder deep is the 


Till you scented truth in my color tones 
And caught the thought of 


' 
ZONES 


our mingled 


blend!” 
dear twin 


“Of Ahmee! 


our atmospheres, 
Said the Poppycock to the pale 
“This rock shall live’ in history; 
For while our thoughts so swiftly throng 
Let’s plan for a most salon, 
Where kindred souls may meet to woo 
The vague Perhaps of the mystie Who.” 
“ How sweet a thought, yet how fond 
free! ; 
"Tis 1 pale 


Ahmee. 


Ahmee, 
select 


and 


pink plan!” cried the fai 


The svelt Ahmee and the Poppycock, 
In evening dress and a frock, 
And under a_ blood-red chandelier 
Spake jewel-words, now there, now 
Of Art, and Truth, and the 
More, 
And the Boundless Since of the vast Before, 
And of those who came in motley flock, 
Some cried Ahmee! and some Poppycock! 


lissome 


here, 
End of 
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Wr. Porcupine makes some toast. 
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The Groom 


INAH came to her 
mistress one day in 
middle seventies 
na asked for 
oney Her mistress 
sked her what was 
ing to do with it, and 
said, 
I's gwine t’ git 


some 


she 


narried!” 
Married ” 
ire you 


Whom 
poling to 
wry 


you know 


Miss 
dat 
two weeks 
say I 
dat funeral I 
ollered so. Well, Miss 
gwine t 


groom o de 


Sally, 
funeral 
ago? 


was de 


bout 
ey do 


ite 0’ 


Sally, l’s 
urry de 


ol pse.”” 


F. S. B 


A Clever Culprit 


ITTLE Edmund, aged 
four, is noted for 
iis ability to slip out 
of a critical situation 
vith an ease and celer 
ity that would be no- 
ticeable in a “ grown- 
up.” He had devel- 
oped a great fondness 
for running away, and 
had been threatened 
with a hard whipping 
if he left the yard again 
without permission. 
The next Sunday afternoon his father dis- 
covered him racing off down the street, 
casting furtive glances backward, and taking 
with him “little sister,” a tiny toddler of 
two. The father started in hot pursuit. 
Edmund looked back and saw his father 
coming. Increasing his pace, he made a 
frantic effort to distance pursuit, but real 
izing in a moment that his father was gain- 
ing rapidly and escape impossible, he whis- 
pered a quick command to little sister, who 
toddled on alone. Then, turning around to 
face the approaching enemy, he called: 
“ Never mind, papa! You can go home and 
rest. Ill catch little sister for you.” 
es ae 


LD 


Reasonable 
WASHINGTON lady, engaging a 
housemaid, was asked: 

“How many evenings a week you 
allow off? The reason I wants to know, be 
fore making permanent arrangements, is | 
am a debutante this season, and requires a 
good many evenings for my social engage- 
ments.” JuLietre M. Bassirr. 


new 


does 


Uncl 
That all of the 

The smoke from his pipe would hover aloft 
In a halo just over his head. 


A Good Man 


ibe Finny was such a good man 
neighborhood said, 


Religion not a Thing Apart 


HE was four years old, and all alive—a 

dancing, laughing, brown-eyed elf. She 
loved to go to Sabbath-school, but all of the 
impressions she received for some _ time 
were musical ones, so that it was a great 
comfort when she announced one Sunday 
upon her return, 

“T’ve learned sumfing.” 

“What was it, dear?” 
lighted mother. 

“Names,” she replied, briefly. “I 
fink of ‘em.” 

“Sit right 
think hard.” 

So she wrinkled her little brow, and 
strove strenuously to recall. “Oh, I know,” 
she shouted, jumping up as it all came 
hack to her 

“ What? 
parents. 

“ Matthew!” Then 
away for a moment, 
catch them on the fly. Her eyes gleamed. 
“Matthew! March! April! May!” 

G. A. JADWIN. 


responded the de 
can't 


down here, darling, and 


What2” shouted the excited 


they almost slipped 
but she seemed to 
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Bad as That! 
SOUTHERN lady ot 


artistic temperament 
has an old darky cook 
vho is one of the fan 
ily treasures. One eve; 
ing the mistress, enray 
tured by the beauty o 
the sunset and finding n 
one else near to share he: 
enthusiasm, called “ Aunt 
Becky” for that pur 
pose. 

Aunt secky expressed 
her appreciation by a 
hasty look and a sort ot 
muffled snort, not allow- 
ing such a trifle to dis- 
tract her attention from 
the important details of 
her domain. 

\ moment later, how 
ever, she was again inter 
rupted by the eestatic 

The Burglar ery, “Oh, Aunt Becky, 
“That was a great thought of mine do come quick and look! 
bringing that nursin’-bottle.” s Fo" de Lawd, Miss 
Jennie!” came the ejacu 
‘« Grampas” lation, ” hit ain't any wusser ‘n hit wuz er 
while ago, is hit? 
M* grainpa, when it’s Chris’mas, he Mary Grecory Hume. 
Comes to our house the day before, 
An’ Chris’mas mornin’ him an’ me . 
Gets all my toys down on th’ floor, One Cause for Thanks 


An’ he winds up my engine men HE Rev. Moses Jackson was holding serv 


An’ makes my train go ‘round ices in a small country church, and at 
track , the conclusion lent his hat to a member 


(as 
’ ; A ldier , was the custom) to pass around for contri- 
An’ he’ps me march my soldier men butions. The brother canvassed the congre- 
gation thoroughly, but the hat was returned 
empty to its owner. 

tre’r Jackson looked into it, turned it 
upside down, and shook it vigorously, but 
‘ not a copper was forthcoming. He sniffed 
My grampa he don’t ever care audibly. 

“ Brederen,” he said, “I sho’ is glad dat 
I got ma hat back ergin.” 

He says ’at such things only shows ELEANOR Sutpe JOHNSON. 
‘At bovs is boys, an’ has to play 


An’ shows me "bout my jumpin’-jack. 
An’ ever’thing I say I know 
’Bout Santa Claus he says it’s so. 


How much I rumple up his clo’es 
Or muss his whiskers or his hair 


An’ be as glad as they can be 
An’ ever’ time it’s Chris’mas day, 
W’y, he comes here to play with me. . 
ae . " ; . eee a 
An’ ma, one time, she kind o’ smiled, ‘ — 


An’ said, “ Which one o’ you’s the child?” . / 


My grampa always understands 
Just what IT mean an’ how I feel 
When I don’t want to wash my hands 
Before I sit down to a meal. 
An’ ma, she laughs at him an’ says 
A man of his age ought to know 
‘Bout raisin’ children—anyways, 
He really mus’n’t spoil me so. 


An’ oncet I ast her, when he’s gone, ‘What does this word ‘sic’ mean that 
we hear so often?” 


Witsur D. Nessrr. “Oh, that’s dog Latin!” 


“Js grampas boys with whiskers on?” 





